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PREFACE. 



In publishing this report of the Agricnltore of Lancashire, I hare no 
wish whatever to undervalue the merits of the Gentleman to whom the 
prize was awarded. I have been induced to do so by the repeated desiio 
of several friends, and, from what I imagine, not having had quitt/abr 
play at the fountain head. It will be seen by the following letter, that 
mj report was disqualified, for competition, by being received too late. 

London, April 2drd« 1849. 
Sii^ 

''It is only tMs morning, on being informed of the motto of 
your Essay, that I find the one to which you referred in your previous 
letter. Ton will perceive that the Essay in question, and which I now 
send you postage free, was disqualified by the rules of the society in 
consequence of its reaching our office a week too Ibte for competition. 
I also enclose your sealed motto paper unopened. 
I am yours, &c, 

JAMES HUDSON, Secretary." 
Mr. W. RothwcU, Winwick. 

Now, I had no desire for the rules of the society to be infringed npon 
for my pleasure, without a good and sufficient reason ; and what I have 
to complain of is, that when my report was received, the secretary knew 
whether it would, or would not, be allowed to compete. If not, it was 
his duty to open my letter, to get my address, and immediately return the 
report .to me. Instead of this, I had to write twice before I could get it 
returned ; and the secretary is aware that, some years ago, I sent three 
^^ssays, to compete for prizes which have never yet been awarded. I 
have repeatedly applied for the manuscripts to be returned, and at last was 
told that they were lost, or in the hands of members. I have no copy of 
any of those essays, and would g^ve something for their return. From 
what I have noticed, and likewise friends who were acquainted with the 
Essays before transmission, I have ereat reason to suspect that some 
portions have not been made an honest use of. 

Three weeks before I sent n^y report, I wrote to the secretary, without 
giving my name and address, saying, that he would receive a report about 
seven days later than was allowed by the rules of competition, and giving 
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a reason for its so being behind time, wbicb I thought would be sufficient, 
(a hurt in my leg, which prevented me from travelling for some time.) 
However, I do not complain so much ol this, as of its not being returned 
immediately on its being disqualified. 

Had my report bsen allofDM to compete^ and been unsuccessful, I 
do not think I should have published it ; but, as it is, I think I am justi- 
fied in doing so. However, aftet all, &dih a press of business in my pro- 
fession, I had given it up, until lately, when, by desire, and being a little 
more at leisure, I have again engaged it Now, when in print, I can see 
faults in ib arrangement imd style, that I did not notide m th6 manuscript; 
and if it ibust be judged by the purity of its lan^age, or die elegahce of 
its phraseology, it will ktand a poor chance. 1 prettod to little learning, 
e^ceplt that ot a knowledge of my profession ; together with ^ art 6f 
nnp^oving aiid cultivating the land, tmd the breeding and rearing of sto6k. 
The Gentleman who has had the honour 6i having the pri^ itWta^ed to 
him, is far my superior in point of learning ; and, so far as I have seen of 
him, I believe his heart and soul is in the cause of agriculture, using his 
utmost endeavours to promote its interest and improvement In practical 
knowledge, I consider myself his superior ; I am perhaps thirty years his 
senior. I was brought up and matured in the rudiments of Agriculture, 
and no one ever loved that profession more. The happiest days I ever 
spent, were when I was a farmer on my own account, never troubling 
myself with any one's business but my own; and, had { my career to 
commence again, I would remain a farmer to the end of a chapter. 
Circumstances called me out to my present profession, (I did not seek it,) 
and I enjoy it; but there are crosses in it which a farmer who understands 
his business, ^nd has capital sufficient, never experiences. 

Some portions of my remarks have aippeared in print before, but they 
are from iny own pen, and derived from my o^n experience, therefdre not 
improperly inserted. 

My report has been revised since returned, with some pdrtions of tii'e 
original left out, and some additions on a few practical points inserted ; 
but the bulk is as sent for competition. The Appendix is ^ntirdy new 
matter. I have periiaps bestowed too much space on the fourth <dause of 
&e instructions; my desire now being to make it a work on practioal 
Agriculture, as n^ell as a report on the fkrming of Lancashire. 

The following is a copy of the instructions to the competitors for Chis 
prize ; extracted from the prize list of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, for 1849. 

"1.— FARMING OF LANCASHIRE. 

Fiily Sovereigns will be given for the best report on the Farming of 
Lancashire. 
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CompetitoM will be expected to describe — 

1.— Tbe character of the toils of the county. 

2.^The peculiarities, whether advantageous or defective, in its 
agricultural management 

8.— The improvements effected in the Farming of Lancashire, since 
the report of R. W. Dickson, in the year 1814. 

5.— The improvements still required, whether m higher cultivation, 
reclamation of waste lands, general or local drainage ; or in the condition, 
including the dwelling, of the farm labourer. " 

W. ROTHWELL. 

WiMwicK, May Ut^ 1850. 



ERRATA. 

At page 3, in the 7th line ftom bottom, omit the words <'the intelligence." 

„ 10, „ 2nd „ top, for " Harwich" read " Horwich" 

„ 10, „ 13th „ bottom, for" Halton" read" HalsalL" 

„ 22, „ 16th „ top, for "iJiiia" read" JFricaiiufta." 

„ 37, „ 9th „ top, for "but" read "and" 

4, 37, I, 10th „ top, omit the word "previously." 

„ 39, „ 12th „ top, after the words "the Wyre" read 

"the Lune." 

„ 42, „ 10th „ bottom, for "after** read "often." 

„ 58, „ 14th „ bottom, for "land" read "hand.** 

„ 60, „ 18th „ bottom, after " Chorlton- cum- Hardy" read 

"Stretford, Urmston," 

„ 130, „ 17th „ bottom, after "and** read "thatch." 

In page 122, the sentence which reads thus, "The crops consist of hay, 
straw, turnips, and small potatoes, being mostly consumed on the farm 
by a milk stock, and two working horses," should read, **The hay, straw, 
turnips, and small potatoes, are mostly consumed on the farm by a milk 
stock, and two working horses.*' 
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REPORT 



OF TUB 



FARMING OF LANCASHIRE. 



Id writing a report of the present state of the Agriculture 
of the County of Lancaster, I do not think it necessary to say 
anything on its situation, or give any particulars with respect 
tQ the principal Landowners, these being fully given in the 
last report. Since then there have been but few changes in 
proprietory, except in small estates. 

At the date of Mr. Dickson^s report there existed a con- 
siderable number of small proprietors (Yeomen) whose estates 
bad been in the family for generations: some perhaps for 
eenturies, but a great number of these were overwhelmed at 
the wreck which took place at the close of the late war. 
High prices led them on to great expenses ; and, as is gen- 
erally the case, ruin was the result. These were a bold, 
sturdy, moral, independent race of men ; and I am quite 
sure that the morality, the intelligence, and the independence 
of the present race of farmers, and their laborers, have not 
improved by their downfall. 

One half of Lancashire cannot be considered as possessing 
any great natural capabilities as an agricultural county, and 
perhaps no County in England shows a greater diversity as to 
soils, climate and cultivation. Much as has been said about 
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the inferior cultivation of the County of Lancaster, and 
notwithstanding its imperfections in most districts, it pos- 
sesses, at the present day, a few of the brightest specimens of 
Agricultural skill. Within the last thirty years there have been 
as rapid strides made in the improvement of the Agriculture 
of this county as in any other county in England, with the 
exception of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmore- 
land. Good land is very often mistaken for good farming. 
Where the fields are large and the crops good, great praise is 
given to the farmer, when the whole merit is due to the natural 
qualities of the soil, and the salubrity of the climate. There 
is little land in Lancashire equal to a great portion of the 
Southern or Midland Counties, whilst the climate is decidedly 
inferior. In Lancashire the farms, and of course the fields, 
are small, the fences are generally crooked and old. All these 
show the county to a disadvantage when compared to the 
South. Men who are not experienced judges are deceived by 
appearances, particularly when travelling and not making 
very minute inspection. I know I have been very often much 
mistaken in land, crops, and cultivation, when travelling by 
either Coach or Bail way, and should have retained the mistake 
had I not afterwards walked over the land. 

In comparing the farm management of this county, thirty 
years ago and at present, I have observed a gradual and 
marked improvement in every branch ; and I am also glad to 
say, in the intelligence of the farmers themselves. Forty 
years ago drilling and hoeing were imknown amongst us. 
Potatoes were cultivated in lazy beds, and turnips broadcast. 
In the weight and in the quality of the former crops, we now 
ext5el every other part of Britain. We are also equal to any of 
the best cultivated districts in the weight of our turnip crops. 
Forty years ago we had no idea of cleaning our land, but by 
a summer fallow or hand weeding. Our best farmers now 
have little recourse to either. The horse and the hand hoe 
now do the work among the drills, and the land is better 
prepared before planting or sowing. Forty years ago rotations 
were little understood, and never practised — except one corn 
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crop after another — while little more than two or three timet, 
the seeds were returned. We had then to cut our turnips and 
other roots for cattle with a knife, by hand, and to wait 
sometimes several days for a wind before we could separate 
the com from the chaff. At that time we had three or four 
horses in single file at the plough, with a man following the 
ploughman with a spade to rectify any mistake in the furrow. 
We seldom now see more than two horses in a plough, 
although not always with the horses abreast. Forty years 
ago draining was not extensively practised ; it is now rapidly 
extending on every hand. There is no comparison between 
our cattle, pigs, horses, and implements at this time and then. 
The Lancashire milk farmer gets from four to six quarts 
more milk per day on an average from each cow. 

The observations made in this report, are all from practical 
experience of my own, combined with information received 
from the most intelligent portion of the Agriculturists of this 
county. 

Without any more prefatory remarks, I shall now beg leave 
to give, in detail, a somewhat strict account of the various 
divisions of the county, with regard to soil, climate, and 
cultivation. 

DIVISIONS OF THE COUNTY. 

There are two political divisions, North Lancashire and 
South Lancashire, each of which sends two members to 
Parliament. 

There are six Hundreds, namely : — 1st, Lonsdale, which 
is the most northern part of the county, and in which the 
county tovin stands. This hundred is in two distinct parts, 
which at flood tide are entirely separated by the sea. 

9nd,>Amoundemess, lies to the south of Lonsdale, 
and is bounded on the south by the River Ribble. This 
hundred contains the greatest part of the district called the 
Fylde. 

3rd, Blackburn hundred, lying east 6f Amoundernets. 
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4th, Leyland, aouth-west of Blacklmrn hundred. 

«5th, Salford hundred, i/^hich contains the south-eafitern 
part of the county. 

And 6th, West Derby hundred, containing the souths 
western part of the county. 

FURNESS. 

That portion of Lancashire called Furness, being the 
northern part of Lonsdale hundred, is completely isolated by 
the sea from the remainder of the county. 

The face of the country, the nature of the soil, and the 
customs and manners of the inhabitants are quite different to 
the rest of the county. An Inhabitant of South Lancashire 
could scarcely believe he was in the same county. 

Under these circumstances, I shall endeavour to give an 
outline of its various soils and methods of cultivation and 
improvements effected separately. 

Low Furness is in the south of this district, and is quite 
an agricultural district, but is very much undulated. The 
soil here is generally a good friable loam. Some on the 
western coast, about Barrow, a strong clay soil. Some parts of 
Low Furness lie on limestone. In the neighbourhood of 
Dal ton great quantities of iron ore is got. The land here is 
excellent, and fit for any crop. 

In February, 1849, when I was there, 1,000 single horse 
cart loads of ore were delivered daily at the Railway, at 
Daltou, or into vessels on the coast. The latter took it into - 
Wales to be smelted. A great extent of Low Furness belongs 
to the Earl of Burlington. The farms are generally of good 
size, some very large, and the land mostly arable. Some 
years ago the farmers were bound to keep the land down in 
grass for four or five years in every rotation. Now they have 
shorter courses, and consequently less time in grass. The 
result is, the crops are not so heavy. Turnips compose the 
principal green or fallow crop on the friable soils, being 
generally carted off the land, to be consumed in the stall, by 
fjattle. Some rape is grown for ewes in the spring. Aftei: 
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turnips, wheat or barley ia sown, then clover ; thus, I at oata, 
2nd turnips, 3rd wheat or barley, 4th clover, 5th pasture. 
The land seldom lies more than two years now, and some only 
one year. Except near the rivers or brooks, there is but little 
old meadow or pasture land. The cattle are for the greater 
part of the short homed breed, and cheese-making, breeding, 
and grazing, are combined on many of the farms. Most of the 
calves are reared. The sheep stock are chiefley of the Lei- 
cester breed, and many of the large farmers keep a few. On 
the strong soils beans are introduced frequently in the rotation, 
either as a fallow crop, or as an intervening crop. 

Shallow draining (18 to 21 in.) was common until lately. 
Mr. Jackson, of Sowerby Lodge, was the first to introduce 
deeper drains^ and a better effect has been produced by it. He 
regulates the depth according to circumstances, which is the 
oxUy proper method. 

The holdings in Low Furness are very much intermixed, 
similar to some parts of the Fylde dbtrict. This is exceedingly 
inconvenient and makes the farms of far less value. Many 
farms would be worth ten shillings per acre more rent, if the 
land all lay together, with the steadings in the centre. The 
farm houses, outbuildings, and labourers' cottages generally, 
are not of the best construction for convenience and comfort. 
The following are a few of the best farmers in Low Furness: — 
Mr. Patterson, of Hol-beck, near Dalton ; Mr. Jackson, 
Sowerby Lodge; Mr. Ashburn, Gleason Park; Mr. Thomas 
Coward, Colts Park, near Bardsea; Mr. John Coward, 
Bamside ; Mr. George Colten, Dundren ; Mr. James Colten, 
Hamsford Dale ; and Mr. James Robinson, near Ulverston. 
The western part is the worst cultivated, and is an inferior 
description of soil, but not so hilly or undulated as the re- 
maining part. Summer fallowing for wheat is practised on the. 
worst soils, the seed being sown in September. 
. High Furness, which will probably extend to about seven- 
eights of the whole district, may be said to form a portion of 
the highlands of England. The whole country consists of 
JdkeSi woodS) moors, and mountains; with various vaUeys 
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intervening. The mountains and moors are sound hard sheep 
pasture, and are stocked with a small mountain hreed, much 
like the Welch mountain sheep. From 8 to 12 lbs, per quar- 
ter when fat, will be the common weights. The mutton is 
excellent. The very narrow valleys are chiefly in pasture or 
meadow, but where there is a greater breadth of valley, or 
where it is not very hilly, the land is under the convertable 
s)'stem of 1st oats, 2nd potatoes or turnips, 3rd wheat or 
barley, 4 th clover, 5th pasture, 6th pasture. 

On some farms one or two more years are allowed in 
pasture before it is ploughed up again. Farmers here use a 
considerable quantity of lime, which sells at about ten shillings 
per ton at the kiln. They make cheese, and breed cattle and 
horses. There is plenty of fine pure water, and good air ; 
and the people in this mountain district look healthful, cheer- 
ful, and good tempered. In this part of Furness there are 
thousands of acres of spring woods, which consist principally 
of oak, the common ash, mountain ash, birch, hazel, and elm. 
These spring woods are cut once in fifteen years, and the 
produce sells, on the ground, uncut, at from five pounds to 
twenty-five pounds per acre. The purchasers are bound to 
have it cut, excepting the oak, by the first of April. They 
divide it for various purposes, the ash into brush, pitch-fork, 
and rake handles ; some into garths, some spade and fork 
shafts ; some into basket wood, and some into bobbins ; all 
the refuse being afterwards made into charcoal. Birch brooms 
are. also made here extensively. On some parts of the moun- 
tain there is copper ore got, and on others, blue slate. I 
counted above a dozen Tanneries in one day, but most of them 
were at a stand. In the valleys cattle are mostly short horned^, 
but iiot generally of first rate quality. The farmers say Uie 
old long-hornadid better for them. The welch breed, I thinks 
woul^ be the most profitable. In the valleys rent is from ten to 
thirty shillings per acre, the mountain land being considered 
worth on an average, one shilliug per acre. Poor ^ates Is. 6i- 
in the pound ; labourers' wages from Is. 9d. to 2s. 6d, per d^ ; 
hired men-servants, from fifteen to twenty pounds a yeat, A 
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considerable portioil of this part of Furncss was, twenty or 
thirty years ago, occupied by the owners, copyholders, or other 
tenures, peculiar to the country. The Duke of Bucclcuch is 
the Lord of the Manor of a great portion, and, when the land- 
holder died, the Lord of the Manor claimed two of the most 
valuable articles on the farm, whether of live or dead stock. 
In other instances these were claimed both at the death of the 
landholder, and also at the death of the Lord of the Manor. 
Besides this there is a small annual payment of a few shillings, 
and in some instances twenty times the amount of this pay- 
ment was claimed at the death of the holder of the land. 

Farm buildings are very bad, inconvenient, and crowded 
together. Farm houses little better. The bams are generally 
over the shippons, stables, &c. ; which when conveniently 
built to a hill side, a loaded cart can be drawn into the bam 
above. Light single horse carts, and small half-bred horses 
are used. 

Around Cartmell the land is excellent, and under fair cul- 
tivation; the principal rotation is 1st oats, 2nd turnips or 
potatoes, .3rd barley or wheat, 4th clover ; some allow it to 
lie pasture two or three years ; others do not. There is but 
Uttle old grass. 

Cartmell fell, a very extensive tract, has been enclosed since 
last report, and a considerable portion planted ; the trees are 
thriving well. The remainder being mostly of a mossy des- 
cription, is under arable cultivation generally. When enclosed, 
it was drained, and had a good dressing of marl, clay, and 
sand, little or no lime being used. The general rotation now 
is 1st oats, 2nd turnips or potatoes, 3rd oats, 4th clover ; 
some pasture a year or two. Lying longer in pasture, and 
stocking with sheep, would be a great improvement. There 
has also been an enclosure at Broughton, in Furness, which 
took place about twenty years ago. The land is generally in 
cultivation, but possesses nothing particular about it. The 
soil is various, some high and some low lying. 

With regard to the main portion of this county, I shall 
first make two great divisions. Taking a correct map, corn- 
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tnencing at Bolton on the sands, and drawing a line direct io 
a little west of Harwich; then turning south-east through 
Bolton-le-moors, to the boundary of the county, near Aahton- 
under-lyne. This line divides all the inferior soils and the 
hilly and mountainous parts of the county from the richer soils 
and level lands. 

SOUTH-WESTERN DIVISION. 

That part of the county on the south and west of this line, 
comprises the southern portion of Salford hundred, the wbo^e 
of West Derby hundred, more than three-fourths of Leyland 
hundred, three-fourths of Amoundemess, and a small portion 
of Lonsdale hundred. There are no hills in this division, the 
whole country being level, or gently undulated, and every 
part fit, or would soon be made fit, for arable cultivation. 
The soil, with few exceptions, is of fair quality, some very good, 
easy of cultivation, and capable of growing any descriptioQ 
of crops suitable for the climate, which is not indifferent, 
far less rain falling on this portion of the county than on the 
east of this line. There are small detached pieces of thin inferior 
soil within this district, and there are other portions which 
are exceedingly rich and fertile. There are several consid- 
erable portions of moss land — Chat Moss, near Manchester ; 
Bainford and Kirkby Moss, between St. Helen's and Orms- 
kirk; Halton Moss, Tarleton Moss, &c., in the neighbourhood 
©fSouthport; and Pilling Moss, in the Fylde; all of which 
will make very profitable land when brought into cultivation. 
There are also extensive districts of water-meadow land in 
this division of the county, same portion of which lies on the 
banks of the Mersey, in various parts, and on the Sankey 
Brook, from near Warrington to St. Helen's ; but the principal 
portion is in the district of Seflkon and Altcar, on the banks of 
the River Alt ; also on the Biver Douglas, from Wigau to its 
mouth, where it joins the Bibble. With these exceptions the 
soil of the district comprised within the boundary of this 
imaginary line, may be divided as follows:— The southern 
part of Salford hundred| and all the southern and western 
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parts of West Derby, comprising about one-half of that 
hundred ; a small portion of Leyland hundred, about one- 
fourth of the western part of Amoundemess hundred, and 
that portion of Lonsdale hundred lying to Morecambe Bay^ 
is composed of a good friable loam, a good sandy loam, and 
light sandy land : all being well adapted for the potato, turnip, 
and mangel wurzel crops. The large tracts of moss land li^i 
between this light land and the strong heavy soils in the 
interior. The remaining part of this division lying west and 
south of the imaginary line, both north and south of the 
Bibble, is composed partly of a strong friable loam, resting on 
red sandstone, limestone, sand, or gravel ; but generally a 
atrong clay loam, resting upon clay or marl, with some 
portions a stiff clay soil. 

Greatly as the soil of this division of the county is diver* 
sified, its cultivation is as much or more various ; even on 
the same descriptions of soil, the difference of management 
between one district, or even one farm from another, is such, 
that no one unacquainted with its peculiarities could imagine* 
Under these circumstances it is extremely difficult to make a 
very minute report of its agriculture, but I will endeavour to 
point out some of its principal features. I shall in the first place 
give a general outline of what may be considered the good 
and bad cultivated districts ; and in this it must be remem- 
bered that there are exceptions to all these generalities, there 
being even in the worst cultivated districts some portions 
under a superior style of management, and in many of the 
best districts, some of a contrary nature. The soil and 
cultivation of the north-eastern portion of Salford hundred 
lying in this division is various. The principal produce is 
milk and butter, for the supply of Manchester ; there being 
some portions however under arable cultivation. The man- 
.agement on the eastern side of Manchester is generally inferior 
,to what it is on the northern side; which may in some 
n^sasure be accounted for by the fact of its being a heavier 
^.j^tipfarigtion of soil. Some parts to the north of Manchester 
j^jjft,^4^r very superior management, particularly the meadow 
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land. In that portion of this division of the county con* 
tainiug the southern side of Salford hundred, and the south- 
east part of West Derby hundred, the soil being a sandy or 
peaty loam, with also a considerable extent of moss hmd ; the 
cultivation is tolerably fair, and for the greater part arable, 
with a considerable extent occupied as market gardens or 
garden farms, for the supply of the principal towns with 
vegetables. 

The best district for arable cultivation in this division of 
the county, is the western and south western side of West 
Derby hundred, where the land is generally under the con<* 
vertable system ; the soil being principally a good sandy loamy 
and in some parts peaty. Potato cultivation is extensively 
followed, principally in three feet drills, and in general are 
kept very dean and neat. The cultivation of the carrot is 
extending considerably in a few neighbourhoods with mxuc^ 
success. 

Farm Buildings in this district are, generally speaking, 
good, more particularly on the Seflon estate; the fences are 
straight and in good order. Fields and farms here are geH^ 
erally larger than in most other districts. For the best 8oils> 
rents from 40s. to 8O3. per acre. Tithe rents from 3s. 6d. to 
4s. per acre. Rates from 2s. to 28. 6d. in the pound. 

For the cultivated moss land the rent is from 208. to SOs. 
per acre. Tithe rent from 2s. to 2s. 6d. per acre. The 
Liverpool and Leeds Canal runs through a part of thi» 
district, which adds greatly to the value of the land. 

With regard to the north eastern side of West Derby hun- 
dred, together with the north-west portion of Salford hundred, 
lying in this division, the cultivation is decidedly inferior, 
although great improvements have already begun to manifest 
themselves. About one-half under arable cultivation, and 
principally very bad management, particularly on the heavier 
soils. The fields in general are small, with fences crooked 
and bad ; farm buildings likewise inferior and inconvenient* 
The soil is various, there being considerable portions of ^«c^ 
clay loam, and some parts of wet uncultivated mos8> iaiet^ 
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mixed with small portions of sandy loam. For the best soils; 
and in the best situations^ the rents are from 40s. to 60s. per 
mere, and for the inferior ones from 15s« to 30s. per acre. 
Tithe rents froni 2s. to 28. 6d. per acre ; and rates from 2s. 
to 2s* 6d. in the pound. 

The cultiyation of Leyland hundred is generally of an 
faifSmor description, fences and buildings mostly in a bad 
state, and land in some parts very wet. On the southern 
portion^ in the neighbourhood of Rufford, Bretherton, to 
Much Hoole, the land is good. A considerable extent of 
superior marsh land lies on the River Douglas, and there is 
also a large portion of cultivated moss land in the neigh- 
hoinrhood, most of which has been in cultivation forty years 
4>rmiore. 

On the northern portion of this hundred, the soil is gen- 
eoraUj a strong clay loam, and mostly in grass. The fields 
and farms small, with crooked fences. The farmers keep 
dairy stocks, some make cheese, and others send their milk 
1^ Px«ston. Rents from 20s. to dOs. per acre, and rates about 
28. 6d. in the pound. 

The Moss land mentioned above is all under arable culti- 
vation, and lets at from 30s. to 50s. per acre. When first 
brought into cultivation, it let at from 53. to lOs. per acre for 
seven years, the tenant draining it. When first drained and 
broke up it was covered with marl, cky, or sand. The moss 
is firom twelve to twenty feet deep. It has been drained two 
feet deep and eight yards asunder, with turf wedge drains, 
which I consider are too shallow. 

Fine wood around Penworlham Lodge, and the situation 
very beautiful, on a bend of the Ribble, the Church being 
buried in trees. 

I From Penwortham to Preston, good land and principi^Uy 
in grass. Walton Flats consists of fine rich deep alluvial land, 
aU.in grass, and worth from 70s. to 100s. per acre. Itis sub- 
ject to be overflowed by the Ribble, sometimes to the depth 
Mii^seveiBi feet. 
' Thftfottthera portion of Amounderness hundred is a very 
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Strong clay loam, with the exception of small portions of 
peaty and sandy land. There is also some good water mea- 
dow near Kirkham. This portion of country, with the 
exception of the neighbourhood of Lytham, and a few indi- 
vidual farmers, is but indifferently cultivated, and chiefly 
requires draining. The fences are bad and crooked, fields 
small, and the arable land not well cleaned. Rents 25s. to 509. 
per acre. Tithe rent charge 3s. to 4s. per acre. Bates about 
2s. in the pound. 

In the northern parts of this hundred there are some 
portions of sand and sandy loams, with a considerable extent 
of moss land. The remainder is a good strong clay loam, a 
great extent of which also requires draining. On the sandy 
loams the farming is much improved, but the cultivation of 
the clay loam is conducted in the real old style, viz. fallowing, 
ploughing with four horses in length, laying down land with* 
out seeds, &c. In the neighbourhood of Garstang, the land 
is mostly in grass, and in various states of cultivation. 
Excellent land on the River Wyre, being principally in old 
pasture and meadow. 

In that portion of Lonsdale hundred ia this imaginary 
division of the county, the cultivation is generally good. 
Land is excellent, some portions being on a limestone found-> 
ation, and fences are straight and in good order. The Duke 
of Hamilton has made great improvements by draining, 
planting new fences, eradicating old ones, enlarging the fields, 
aind increasing the conveniences of farm steadings. 

NORTH-EASTERN DIVISION. 

That portion of the county, lying east of this imaginary 
line is very much diversified as to soil, subsoil, elevation, 
exposure, and climate. There are some high mountainous 
districts, with extensive moors and wastes. The great<$8t part 
is very much undulated, and on this account, <5ombin«d with 
diversity of the soil, is not so fit for arable cultivation. It is 
well watered by rivers, rivulets, and brooks, and rather td6 
well watered from the clouds, which distribute their contents 
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when too heavily laden, to pass over the mountaiDs into 
Yorkshire. 

The soil of this district consists of every description, from 
the most barren heath or peaty soil, to the richest loam ; 
limestone or alluvian lying on the banks of the rivers and 
brooks. There are as delightful valleys, cozy nooks and cor- 
ners, as any I have witnessed in England, Scotland, or Ire« 
land, whether as regards wood, water, mountain, or valley, 
composing scenery of the most romantic and picturesque 
description. Within the southern part of this district 
are situate the principal localities or seats of manufactures. 
Some of the valleys to the south of the Kibble swarm with an 
industrious and intelligent population, and scarcely a spring 
omerges from the mountain side, or a stream flows along its 
channel, but what is turned to some service in the furtherance 
of manufacturing operations. 

The richest soils lie on the banks of the Lune, the Wyre, 
and the Kibble, to Ribchester, Whalley, and Clitheroe ; also 
good land around Burnley, and up the valley to Todmorden. 

Townley Park, situated near to Burnley, is composed 
of fine land, and there is also some very good land on the 
banks of the Irwell and the Roach, up to their source. In the 
hollows and on the tops of the moors, there is generally deep 
peat bog, which makes good fireiog. 

There are considerable districts in this division of strong 
clay land, resting on a stiff clay, with scarcely any porous 
substance between the soil and subsoil. This land is difficult 
to drain perfectly, and is not pleasant or desirable land for 
arable cultivation ; notwithstanding this, it is profitable under 
first rate management, but requires great vigilance and perse- 
verance. The firmness of the soil enables it to carry a greater 
weight of grain, pulse, or clover, than other soils, before the 
crops are lodged by heavy showers, and previous to their 
bejkig ripe or cut. When land of this description is run out 
by over creeping and neglect, it requires a * considerable 
number of years to get it into a proper condition again. When 
once put in a high state of cultivationi it requires less manure 
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iohe^ it ID that potition than most other soils, excepting the 
nehest loams, and alluvial soils. There are also in this 
division some districts of poor, worthless clay soils, resting 
on a nasty yellow or hlue adhesive clay. This kind of land 
lies generally on the slopes of hills, or the tops of elevated 
lidges. It is exceedingly difficult to drain, and quite as 
difficult to cultivate, and for arahle purposes it is unprofitable. 

There are some portions of limestone land in this division. 
One portion of which lies on the northern part of Blackburn 
hundred, from Whalley to above Clitheroe ; and from the 
banks of the Ribble to Pendle Hill. Another portion lies on 
the northern part of the southern division of Lonsdale hundred, 
being that district which lies north of the Lune from Lan« 
oaster, to the boundary of Westmoreland, at Burton, Dalton, 
Wbittington, and Kirby Lonsdale. 

This description of soil, having a considerable portion of 
calcareous earth in its composition, and also generally resting 
on limestone rock, is a happy description of soil to the culti- 
vator and owner. Grain crops prove better under the thrasher, 
from the same quantity of straw than farmers of almost any 
other description of soil would expect. It is the same with 
the cattle when they come to the butcher, or in the weight of 
the butter or cheese from the dairy, and in the quality of the 
potatoe at the dinner table. 

The county is so diversified in its form, and in the nature 
aod quality of its soil, that it would be difficult to give a 
particular description of all the various modes of farming. 
There is lasd of every value, from 3d. per acre to £5, or 
perbi^s upwards. 

There are considerable portions, in some districts, under 
aKItble cultivation ; and in general the same modes of farming 
sfre practised in this division of the county as are practised on 
the^ame description of soils in the other division ; except from 
ti^higb situation, or unevenness of the surface, they could 
not he carried out with any chance of success. 

Those parts of this division which are enclosed, but \m* 
profitable for arable cultivation, are mostly occupied with 
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dairy and breeding stocks ; the unenclosed land with sheep. 
Grass land cultivation is carried on to greater perfection in 
some parts of this division than in the other; particularly to 
the north of Manchester, for the distance of twelve or fifteen 
■liles. Dairying is the principal system adopted, and it beings 
a thickly populated district, a ready market is found for m^k 
and butter. Meadow land is in general kept in a high state of 
cultivation, and in some of the valleys is remarkably early and 
productive. Three examples of superior arable cultivation are 
given in another place, which reside in this division, and m 
the district above mentioned. I could also give numerous 
examples of successful grass cultivators. One I will give, 
because it will show what can be done under very unfavourable 
circumstances, and by a woman too, one who never had the 
hick to get married. Her good management did not extend 
to the pasture land, but solely to the meadow land. This was 
her god, and she was unremitting in her attentions to it; 
because it enabled her to carry her milk cows through many » 
bitter winter. Her farm is in a very high situation, being 
upwards of 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. The soil of 
fair quality, but of no great depth. She frequently cut three 
heavy crops from it in a year, but never less than twa very 
superior ones. I will venture to say, she never got less than 
five or six tons of hay per acre from it in any season. She 
generally cut the first crop in the last we^ of May, but never 
kter than the first week in June ; and if she cut it three times, 
&e last was in September. She gave it a good coat of cow* 
dung immediately after the last cutting every year, and the 
urine was applied between each cutting, and in winter as ifr 
accumulated. She also frequently gave it a little lime, which 
xaade the hay of superior quality. She has now gone ta th» 
other world at the advanced age of near ninety, and untit 
within a few years of her death, Betty Lord could be see& 
every morning through winter and summer, whether tJi^^ 
were frost, snow, hail, rain, or wind, driving the produce Of 
he« dairy a distance of four miles, to the village of Heywood, 
wbere she arrived a little before 8 o'clock, as regularly/ or 
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more so, than Her Majesty's mail arrived at the same placd. 
Her residence was at Wolstenholm, in the township of Spot* 
land, near Hochdale. 

The finest, and decidedly the best land in the county, is 
in Lonsdale hundred. From a little south of Lancaster to 
Burton, on the boundary of Westmoreland, is a tract of good 
healthy, friable loam, resting mostly on limestone ; it is 
prettily undulated, but not too much for arable cultivation. 
In the vale of the Lune, the Wenning, and other vales and 
holmes, the soil is a deep rich alluvial, and in some parts the 
scenery is exceedingly rich and beautiful. Luxuriant woods, 
murmuring brooks, narrow dells, and roaring torrents, com- 
bined with the rich verdure of vegetation in general, give the 
scenery a truly sublime and romantic appearance. Some of 
the most barren rocky hills and mountains are also situated 
within this hundred. Rent in the vales and holmes, from 40s. 
to 70s. or 80s. per acre. More elevated arable land from lt5s. 
to 40s. 

The farming in this part is nothing particular, it being best 
around Lancaster, and on the north road to Burton, and in 
the vale of the Lune. A considerable portion under arable 
cultivation, which I consider to be under better management 
than the grass land. Quernmore Park estate has been much 
improved by its late owner, Charles Gibson, Esq., and no 
doubt its present owner, William Garnett, Esq., has and will 
still make further improvements. Richard Hinde, Esq. has 
considerably improved by draining, subsoiling, and cultivating 
a piece of poor land at Ellelmoor, and has obtained very good 
crops of both corn and roots from it. 

That district between the vales of the Lune and Ribble, 
lying to the eastern boundary of the county, being principally 
high and moorish, little more need be said with regard to its 
features. What is in cultivation is generally in an indifferent 
state, and not being a manufacturing locality, land is of very 
little value. The highest land is occupied as sheep walks, 
and the lower districts in the rearing and grazing of both 
sheep and cattle, principally the latter, also in raising dairy 
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|>roduce. Hhe country stretching back from the valley of the 
Ribhle on both sides, as far as the conflux with the Calder, 
the valley itselfconsisting of strong alluvial, is of a rather light 
description of soil, resting on clay, between which and the 
surface soil, a bed of grey sand of from eight to twelve inches 
thick intervenes. From Whalley to Clitheroe the soil is 
deeper, and being as before stated, on a limestone foundation, 
though somewhat heavy, yet tolerably dry. 

In the district from Todmorden towards Burnley, the soil 
on the hills and hill sides, is light and thin ; and the district 
stretching on to Colne for a few miles in extent, is of a poor 
heavy wet soil, extending also west to within about two or 
three miles of Clitheroe. The district around Clitheroe, Colne, 
Burnley, and Whalley, is gently undulated, and from Whalley 
to Preston, it is principally flat. The whole of this district, 
with the exception of the limestone tract before mentioned, is 
wet ; no improvements in progress, the necessity of draining 
being admitted but not practised, excepting a few cases ; and 
very little limeing done, it not being liked on the heavy soils. 
It is chiefly all in grass, individual fields only being ploughed 
for oats, and small patches for potatoes. It is divided into 
fai>ms of from six to fifty acres, there being few instances of 
farms extending to one hundred acres, only what are occupied 
by the great landed proprietors. The principal produce is 
milk and butter, a few sheep being kept in some instances. A 
large extent of the land is in pasture, about one fourth or one 
third of the farm being mown for winter keep, on which all 
tlife manure that is made is applied. What arable cultivation 
there is, it is generally very bad ; merely sowing oats upon 
on^ furrow after grass, and then allowed to lie agahi to grass 
ovefr without any more culture or sowing of seeds. 

'^^The locality comprising the heavier description of soils, 
is-^fe principal portion of that part of Salford hundred as 
slit)^h in this division, together with the southern part of 
Blgdfcb6rn htthdred. 

^^T!tiis/**dktnct maybe considered as the most difficult of 
maSfe|JeE4feht'6f any in the county; its elevation on the plains 
c 
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may be calculated at about five or six hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and the summer season is generally from six 
weeks to two months shorter than in the south-western park 
of the county, besides being continually deluged with a super- 
abundance of rain. A chain of hills runs through the centre 
of the district, branching from the main range at Todmorden, 
and terminating at Horwich, a little to the north-west of 
Bolton-le-moors, the town of Haslingden situated in this range 
being the highest market town in the kingdom. In this circuit 
there is a large population, and land, though in backward 
situations, is generally of great value. The district apper- 
taining to the range of hills before mentioned, extending to 
Blackburn and Burnley on the north, and Bolton, Bury, and 
Bochdale on the south, also along the eastern side down as far 
as Ashton-under-lyne for a few miles in extent, is principally 
occupied as small dairy farms, there being a great demand for 
milk and butter ; and not much adapted, from the nature of 
its soil and climate, for arable cultivation. The aspect of this 
range of country is bleak and sterile, vegetation having a stunted 
appearance from its great exposure ; with the exception of the 
valleys and other sheltered situations, which in some instances 
are extremely romantic. 

The district surrounding Bury and extending towards 
Manchester, having a more undulating surface, with a soil 
and climate of a rather superior nature, arable cultivation is 
carried on with tolerable success, but still the principal pro- 
duct is milk and butter. The management of this locality may 
be considered of a superior order, grass land particularly so ; 
and the general aspect of the country has a pleasing, and iu 
some instances, a picturesque appearance. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE DIFFERENT SOILS. 

Under this head, I shall describe the cultivation of each 
variety of soil in the following order. 1st, mountains and 
moors ; 2nd, wastes and commons ; drd, deep mosses ; 4th, 
peaty soils in cultivation ; 5th, sandy land ; 6th, sandy loams ; 
7th, strong rich friable loams, including limestone land ; 8th, 
holme, valley, and alluvial land; 9th, clay; and 10th, clay 
loams. 

L— MOUNTAINS AND MOORS. 

The mountains are, I think, without any exception, in 
the same state which nature has left them ; and no attempt has, 
that I am aware of, been made to improve them. I shall how- 
ever point out what in my opinion might be done, and the 
return pay a proper per centage for the outlay, besides 
embellishing the country, and perhaps improving the climate. 

Where the soil is wet I would recommend open drains, or 
covered ones as circumstances pointed out, which were the best 
and cheapest ; this, in some measure, would depend on the 
materials for close or covered drains, being found on the part 
to be drained. Generally in such situations there arc plenty. 
Then the water from the drains, or from any spring, or 
rivulet of water, should be conveyed to irrigate patches of the 
mountain side below. Wherever there was a depth of three 
inches of soil, and where it was naturally dry, or made so by 
draining, I should recommend lime or bone manure, spread 
on the surface. Either of these will destroy the heath plants, 
and cause sweet herbage to rise in their place. Some parts of 
most mountains in this county would answer to plant with 
Alpine forest trees, if the plants were properly prepared and 
planted whilst small. 

Plantations thus made would pay the planter or his suc- 
cessor, and would aflford shelter for the sheep or cattle grazing 
on the mountains, besides adding to the beauty of the landscape. 

All the sheltered parts of a mountain where there is suffi- 
cient soil, should be fenced off from the more exposed parts, 
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80 as to preserve them against stormy, cold, or wet days ; the 
stock being confined to the exposed parts in fine weather. 

On the moory parts of this county there have been some 
improvements made since the date of last report, by enclosing, 
draining, limeing, and marling. Sir Robert Peel has improved 
some of the moor land attached to his estate in the township of 
Oswaldtwistle, near Blackburn, and several gentlemen who 
own property in the same neighbourhood, and around Has- 
lingden, have done the same. But even here there yet remains 
plenty of room for exertion, and in the laying out of spare 
capital, with a certainty of a fair return if judiciously attended 
to. The general method adopted here has been to enclose and 
drain, and then spread lime on the surface ; and in some 
cases both lime and marl. In a few years that beautiful 
plant, in the summer and autumn,) the Erica VulgarxSy 
Huba, and those sweet smelling ones, the Bog Myrtle, 
(Myr'ica GaleJ and Lancashire Aspodel, (Authericum 
0886 fragum) die away, and better herbage springs up in 
their place.* 

Improvements of the same nature have been made on 
Horwich moor and Turton, also on the moors to the eastern 
boundary, in north Lancashire, lying to Yorkshire. A con- 
siderable extent of moor land has been enclosed in going from 
Burton to Kirby Lonsdale, via Dalton, Whittington, &c., on 
the Westmoreland boundary; and also towards the Lune. 
The extent of moor land enclosed in these districts is very 
considerable, and in some parts a great portion is in arable 
cultivation, but I feel quite certain without profit. The work 
of fencing and cultivating has generally been badly executed. 
Stone walls for instance, indifferently put together, has been 
the mode of fencing ; penny wisdom, in fact, exhibits itself 
everywhere. A very great extent has never been drained at 
all, and that which has been done has proved to be of little 



• John Hoyle, Esq., of Haslingden, is the most successful cultivator 
of waste or moor land ; he being a real practical man, superintending the 
work himself, and thereby doing it effectually, and with judgment He ha^ 
also the best lann steading in that district. 
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use. Proper fencing, and in some situations, planting, good 
draining, and a sufficient dressing of liine or bone manure, 
would make a great portion of it good pasture land ; and some 
of the flat, sheltered, or mossy parts, would make excellent 
meadow, which might be irrigated at a slight expense. With 
the exception of intermediate fields adapted for arable culti- 
yation, the whole of these newly enclosed moors would pay 
double rents in permanent grass, if under proper management, 
and put in a good state of cultivation. This work would pay 
more per centage, and be more certain than if under arable 
cultivation. In improving these high moors, stone walls have 
been the general fences adopted. I should recommend how- 
ever, a cop raised eighteen inches above the surface of the land, 
and three feet broad at the top, having a quantity of lime, 
with night soil and ashes or guano mixed with the soil on the 
top of the cop ; upon this hollies or whins might be planted. 
These will thrive in very high situations, and are excellent 
shelter either in winter or summer. By adopting the above 
plan, they will make a good fence if kept clean, well protected, 
and properly trimmed for a few years. 

I consider that the cheapest and the easiest way of im- 
jvoving such land, is, after being drained, (where it is required) 
to spread the lime or bone manure on the surface ; and better 
still, if a coat of marl, clay, or sand were applied before the 
lime, &c. Some improvers neglect the draining, but this 
seldom answers a good purpose. 

2._ WASTES AND COMMONS. 

On this description of land there has been a considerable 
extent brought into arable cultivation, some portions being in 
grass, and others planted with forest trees. This class of 
land is generally on the same level as the surrounding land 
previously in cultivation, consequently, will pay the cultivator 
by cropping with grain or roots. The soil of these wastes and 
commons generally rests on clay or sand, often at no great 
distance from the surface. 
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The mode adopted in their improvement has been to fence 
with white thorn. Some cultivators have also drained where 
required, whilst others have not, and in these latter cases I 
question whether the crops produced have r^aid the expenses. 
Breaking up the land after enclosing has been the universal 
mode adopted, and continued under the plough for several 
years, then put under the same course of cropping, or allowed 
to ronain in grass similar to the surrounding land. 

Siddal moor, near Hejwood, has been enclosed and im* 
proved. One part, purchased bj Mr. John Owen, of Prestwich, 
has been done in a perfect manner. Other parts not so well 
managed. Cockey moor, lying between Bury and Bolton, and 
belonging to the Earl of Wilton, has been trenched eighteen 
inches deep, and planted with forest trees, which are now 
doing well. Bolton moor and Dean moor are enclosed and 
improved, some parts well, and others very indifferently. 

There are various other low lying commons and waste 
lands in different parts of the county that have been enclosed 
and improved, but which are not very extensive ; and few 
have been done with spirit, being little more than half culti- 
vated, and leaving but a small profit to the cultivator. 

The best way of bringing such land into a genuine state of 
cultivation, is first to drain effectually where it is required ; 
then to fence substantially by planting white thorn fences on 
cops or banks, say eighteen inches above the surface, and 
three feet broad at the top, which should be left a little hollow 
in the centre, where the quicks are to be planted. I prefer 
this to the scotch method of planting thorn fences. By the cop 
being raised above the surface there would be a greater depth 
of soil under the thorn quicks, and, consequently, the fence 
sooner propogated. A little night soil and ashes, also lime or 
marl should be applied to them at the first onset ; the land 
should then be trenched twelve inches deep, afterwards marl| 
lime, or bone manure applied to the surface. It is then pre« 
pared for laying down to permanent grass, or cropping with 
root, or corn crops in rotation. All the outside fences of the 
common or waste, or to any road across it, must be well 
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protected by rails and posts. The interior fences do not require 
this if the land be put under arable crops for four or five years 
at first, but if sown down to grass, these will also demand the 
same protection. 

3,— DEEP MOSSES. 

**The celebrated Chat moss, situate in the hundred of 
Salford, in the southern division of this county, lies at an 
altitude of about one hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
The strata on which it rests areof various character, some 
«andy, lying towards its centre, and on the south we find a 
red coloured marl ; to the north and north-west we find clay 
and a blue coloured marl ; the last named contains carbonate 
of lime in greater proportion than the yellow or red marl. At 
a considerable distance on the bog we find grey sand within 
eight or eleven feet of the surface." 

The Earl of EUesmere, of Worsley, and Colonel Ross, of 
Astley, have each commenced draining their portions of Chat 
moss, having both recently planted a considerable extent of 
the newly drained parts with birch, scotch, spruce, and larch 
firs. This has been done without trenching or turning down 
the Ibg or heath, or applying any manure, marl, or lime. It 
would have paid them double had they not neglected those 
operations. When there is depth of soil, forest trees make 
more than three times the progress on trenched than on 
untrenched land, providing it be not too deeply trenched. 
From twelve to fifteen inches would be better than if deeper. 

Considerable improvement has been made in this moss 
since the date of last report, still I think little more than one 
third is as yet in cultivation, and some part of this very in- 
differently done. That part which has been cultivated by the 
late Mr. Baines, of the *^ Leeds Mercury,'' and Messrs. Evans 
and Co., under the management of Mr. Bell, has been effected 
in a superior manner. Various other gentlemen have also 
cultivated a part m the same style. These parts are k^t in a 
regular state of cultivationi and produce heavy crops of grain, 
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roots, and clover. Some who have commenced the cultivatioti 
of portions have entirely failed from the want of proper know- 
ledge and capital. Others have half improved their lots, 
having drained and trenched, but not followed up with mart 
or lime, and with little manure. The consequence is, their 
crops are light and their purses the same. 

The rotation adopted on Mr. Baines' farm is wheat after 
turnips, then oats, sown with clover and grass seeds. It is 
then allowed to lie two years, being mown four times during 
that period, covering with compost the second year; and in 
five years sixty tons of Manchester small manure are applied to 
the acre. The turnip crop is estimated at fifteen tons per 
acre, and the wheat crop at from thirty to thirty-six bushels. 
Belts of forest trees have been planted between the fields, with 
thorn hedges, on part of this moss; and some which were 
planted ten or twelve years ago have now a most beautifiil 
appearance, when contrasted with the bleak and barren parts. 

Paring and burning was some years since tried on this 
moss, but the practise is now almost abandoned. Lime is 
used but sparingly, the same with bones ; night soil and ashes 
having proved the most invigorating for every crop. 

One part of White moss, near Middleton, to the extent of 
nearly two hundred acres has been improved, under the super- 
intendence of Mr. James Dixon, now Agent to Robert Gregge 
Hopwood, Esq., of Hopwood. This part of White moss has 
been purchased, or leased, by Messrs. Gould and Jones, at 
whose expense it has been brought into cultivation. It now 
carries excellent crops of corn, clover, and roots, although 
the climate is far from what is termed good. This moss lies 
at an altitude of about four hundred feet above the level of the 
sea. The drainage is perfect, which is not always the case 
in moss improvements. 

The following detail of improvements made upon this moss 
is from information furnished by Mr. Dixon himself. 

" The whole extent improved is divided into fields of from 
six to eight acres in extent each. The fields are in the form 
of parallelograms, not more than seventy yards wide, all 
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joining up to suitable roada formed for the purpose. The 
fields are divided by the means of large open drains. The 
first operation in improving was the cutting of these divisions 
or main drains, five feet wide, and from two to three feet deep, 
thus providing suitable outlets for the water. Drains were 
then opened across the fields from one main to another, being 
cut twenty inches wide, and twenty four inches deep. The 
whole extent intended to be improved as a first undertaking, 
■was gone over in the way herein specified ; and by the time 
that all the cross drains were cut, the mains were in a fit con- 
dition for being deepened another foot, but in no case should 
there be any immoderate haste in performing this work, owing 
to the pulpy state of the surface. It was found the most 
judicious method to open the drains at different intervals, 
getting nearly the depth in one season, and completing or 
covering up such as were to be under drains the season fol- 
lowing. The cross drains were cut to the depth of not less 
than four feet six inches when completed, and the mains at 
much deeper as the condition of the peat would allow. 

The main drains as before observed, were left open, forming 
a division between each field ; cross drains were cut at from 
five to seven yards distance, laid with sods, and covered up 
before any attempt was made at further improvement. The 
mode of cutting these drains was with an implement called a 
tommy spade. This spade is straight on the shaft, and the 
operator cuts so that his drain sides are nearly vertical. The 
surface sod is taken neatly out to the depth of twelve inches, 
and laid carefully on one side in order to be a covering for the 
lowermost spit, this being eighteen inches deep, and cut with 
an implement called a spitting tool ; after which the surface 
was introduced on the spit, and formed what is understood by 
the term wedge and shoulder drain. 

After draining, the surface was broken up, partly with the 
plough and partly with the spade. In ploughing, to prevent 
sinking, the horses are provided with wood pattens attached 
to their feet, made firm by light iron plates, and fastened by 
means of a bolt. As a further preventive against sinking, 

D 
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the horses were not allowed to walk on the ridge, or in the 
furrow, but on the undisturbed surface. After ploughing, a 
heavy roller with eight or ten circular knives fastened to its 
cylinder, was drawn with four or five horses over the land. 
This instrument cuts the tough peat into small pieces. A 
large harrow was then employed to effect a further reduction. 
Marling being the next operation, was done by a portable 
railway, without which, peat bogs of any extent cannot be by 
any means cultivated te advantage. 

The waggons and other machinery required to complete 
one mile of this sort of railway will cost about £400, and 
when laid down on a tolerably level line, one horse will 
draw upon it from three to four tons. Sand was used in 
connexion with marl, in the proportion of one of sand to 
two of marl, and of the two substances about two hundred 
cubic yards were applied to the acre. Night soil and coal 
ashes have been applied as manure, and found to answer much 
better than others, not only as immediate help to the crops, 
but also to reduce and decay the live peat to a soil. 

To prepare the peat ready for cropping required three 
ploughings and three harrowings, and twice cutting with the 
roller ; these operations on the average cost about £3 per acre. 

In breaking up by the spade, the surface was first turned 
over with the plough, then spade trenched with the ploughed 
furrows laid underneath, as the work proceeded. This 
operation cost from £4 to £4 10s. per acre. The' extra 
outlay in the cultivation by the spade has been found to be 
amply repaid in the results of the produce, which have been 
estimated to be from ten to fifteen per cent in favour of that 
implement. 

The following is an estimate of about the average cost of 
bringing this moss into cultivation, excluding the cost of 
making roads, &c., viz : — 

£. s. d. 

Draining, including mains 4 

Marling and sanding two hundred 

cubic yards 4 10 
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Manure, night soil, &c.y thirty tons. ... 7 10 
Trenching 4 

£20 



Some parts of the improved peat were first planted with 
potatoes, others sown with Swedish turnips, common turnips, 
and mangel wurtzel : all in drills. Oats have been produced 
OD the moss in question, averaging full sixty bushels per acre. 
Also turnips from twenty-six to thirty-two inches in diameter, 
and at the rate of about twenty tons per acre.'' 

A railway has been made from the Manchester and Leeds 
line right on to this moss, by which manure is conveyed from 
Oldham and Manchester, and the produce from the moss to 
any "market. Being situated in a manufacturing district the 
greatest part of the produce is sold from the land, consisting 
of hay, com, straw, and roots, and manure brought in return. 
Very little stock is kept on the land besides the working 
horses. 

The rotation adopted after the moss is brought into a 
regular system of cultivation is Ist oats, after clover; 2nd 
potatoes or other root crops; 3rd wheat, winter or spring 
varieties according to the time of sowing, which is sometimes 
in the early spring months; 4tb, clover, cut twice. The 
detail of the work is as follows : — the clover root is ploughed 
one furrow in the spring, and the oats sown broadcast and 
harrowed in, and when the new crop is in the second or third 
leaf, it is rolled. 

After harvest the land is ploughed one furrow deep, and 
left all winter. The spring following it is cross ploughed, 
then well harrowed and gone over with the cultivator and 
harrow alternately at intervals, until the soil is well pulverized, 
and the weed roots picked out and burnt. The land is then 
drawn out in twenty-seven inch ridges with a double mould 
board plough. Dung is then cast upon the land and put in 
heaps of from one cwt. to one and a half cwts. in each, the 
heaps being put about six yards asunder in every third drill. 
It is then spread equally in the furrows and the ridges, 
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reversed with the double mould board plough. The mode of 
management is the same whether for potatoes, turnips, or 
mangel wurtzel, only the potato sets are laid on the dung 
before covering up, and the turnip and beet seed are sown 
above it after it is covered, the ridges being rolled before, and 
after sowing. Mangel wurzel is sown early in April, after- 
wards potatoes are planted in that month, and also in May. 
Swedish turnips are sown from the middle of May to the 
middle of June. Different varieties of the common turnip are 
sown, (as soon as time and circumstances will allow) on the 
remainder of the fallowed land ; of course that land on which 
those crops are sown the latest, receives extra scarifyings 
and harrowings before sowing. 

All these root crops are gone over with the drill cultivator 
or horse hoes, during the growth of the crop, and the plants 
thinned and kept clean by hand hoeing and weeding. Potato 
sets are laid from nine to twelve inches asunder in the drill, 
and the best turnip plants left at about twelve inches. 

As these crops are removed from the land in the autumn or 
winter, the land is ploughed one furrow if the weather suits, 
the wheat seed also being sown broadcast and harrowed in. 
In April following the crop is rolled, then red clover and 
rye grass sown, and the land bush harrowed and rolled again. 

After the wheat is harvested, a top dressing of night soil 
and ashes is given as soon as the land and weather will permit, 
pr of guano or soot in the spring following. 

The quantity of seed oats sown per acre is about five 
bushels, and of wheat, two and a half bushels. 

Pilling moss in the Fylde, which is of considerable extent, 
has been in reclaiming for the last thirty or forty years, but 
not in a systematic manner. Individual tenants have cultivated 
portions in small and separate lots, most convenient to them* 
selves. The drainage has been by open drains from twenty- 
four to thirty inches deep^ and from seven to ten .yards asunder; 
the moss being cultivated between each. This is a very in* 
Conv£nient mode of occupation ; but lately, a number of these 
tenants have begun to make covered drains within three feet 
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of the old open ones, filling the old drains up during the 
operation. These covered drains are from four, to four and 
a half feet in depth, on the wedge principle where the moss is 
deep ; but where it is less than three feet deep, the drain is 
cut into the clay and laid with tiles. Very considerable 
portions of this moss are as yet unreclaimed ; large quantities 
of peat for fireing are got and dried, sixty-four superficial 
square yards being sold for one shilling, the purchaser cutting 
and drying, who is also bound to leave a certain depth of 
moss on the superincumbent clay. Great quantities of pota- 
toes are grown on the cultivated parts of this moss, also 
turnips, wheat, barley, oats, and clover ; and when the man- 
agement is good, fine crops are obtained. Good management 
is the exception, not the rule; short manuring, defective 
cleaning, and no rest by pasturing, are the principal faults. 

The cultivation of Rawclifie moss, which is a continuation 
of Pilling moss, is carried on in a very systematic manner, so 
far as belongs to Thomas Robert Wilson Ffrance, Esq. The 
different departments of labour go on together in a regular 
course under the superintendence of Mr. Ffrance himself. 

Considerable portions of this moss have had the peat taken 
from it for fireing, leaving little bog earth on the super- 
incumbent subsoil, which is mostly a loamy clay resting on 
marl, and is, consequently in a very wet state, and completely 
worthless until drained and cultivated. This goes by the 
name of Fallow moss. The method taken with these parts of 
the moss is as follows : — the fields are laid out in the form 
of rectangles, by opening ditches, which answer for main 
drains. These are made from six to eight feet wide at the 
top, one foot at the bottom, and from four to six feet deep, 
according to the fall which can be got. The cross drains are 
from three to four feet deep, and from twelve to fourteen feet 
asunder. They are cut eighteen inches wide at the top, and 
continue to taper on each side to the width of two inches at 

the bottom. Spits of peat moss are cut of this form ^V 
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and dried ii>to turf, fit for burning. These, when perfectly dry, 
are put into drains which are cut into the clay, perhaps 
eighteen niches, and pressed so as to make a perfectly firm 



V 



covering, thus, wV leaving an opening at the bottom of 

one foot high ; the land is then clayed or marled, and fit for 
cropping immediately. 

Potatoes are the universal crop first taken from the moss 
when brought into cultivation. 

The raw or head moss, is that part or parts of the moss 
from which no peat has been got, and requires more time and 
patience to bring it into a proper state for cropping, owing to 
its spongy nature. The best plan of improving this flow moss 
is as follows: — the open ditches or main drains are cut 
eighteen inches deep, the full width ; cross drains are then cut 
the same depth or nearly so. The year following, the ditches 
are cut two spits deeper, and the cross drains one spit. The 
third year, both ditches and cross drains are cut to their full 
depth, and in the same form as the moss fallows. The cross 
drains are covered by the raw moss cut in the same form as 
for the fallow moss drains. The surface is then dug one full 
spit of twelve inches deep, or trenched to a greater depth. It 
is then clayed or marled, being conveyed in waggons on 
moveable railways. The first crop is potatoes, planted in 
beds or drills, and they are scarcely ever known to be diseased. 
The crops are likewise heavy if properly manured. For 
several years, moss farmers have done very well, and there is 
now very great competition for moss plots or farms. 

When I was in that district in February, 1849, I saw 
som6 thousands of bushels of good, sound, clean skinned 
potatoes ; at least in those pits which were opened, the tubers 
appeared in this state. Many hundreds of potato pits were to 
be seen on the various moss farms. 

The raw moss is almost valueless before being cultivated. 
If the renter undertake to drain or marl, 5s. to 10s. peri^re 
would be the rent for ten years ; and for the cultivated moss, 
from 30s. to 40s. can now be got as rent. Thb spring, Mr*^ 
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Ffrance has planted perhaps twenty miles of thorn fences on 
his moss land. These are planted alongside the ditches, about 
one foot from the edge, and one foot below the surface of the 
moss. 

The Earl of Derby is draining extensively on Hainford and 
Kirby moss, the whole of which belongs to him. Various 
portions of it have been partially improved by individual 
tenants, but very little judiciously or effectually. Portions 
also have had the moss cut away and made into peats for fuel, 
used by the farming and cottage tenants, and for sale. 

His Lordship has now imdertaken the whole drainage 
himself, and had, in February, 1849, about sixty men em- 
ployed in its drainage, and on various farms in the neighbour- 
hood, under a superintendent. 

That part of the moss land from which peats have been 
got, the ditches, main, and cross drains are cut into the sub- 
soil, a sort of marly clay. In these drains tiles are laid on 
slate soles, or with pipe tiles. The ditches, mains, and cross 
drains are cut about the same depth and at the same distance 
as at Rawcliffe moss and -other mosses. On the head or raw 
moss, the cross drains are left with a shoulder at one foot 

from the bottom, thus, ^ ^7 the whole being three feet 

deep, one foot hollow, eighteen inches wide at top, and twelve 
inches wide above the shoulder. I do not consider this so 
good a plan as the proper wedge drain, for except the covering 
spit be made to fit very tight above the shoulder, it will be 
apt to sink in the middle by pressure from above, and the 
sides also of the open part more likely to come togeth^, and 
consequently stop the drain. The draining in other respects 
seems to be well executed, but the fields are not so well laid 
out as those upon Bawcliffe, Chat moss, and White moss. 
There is a fine wide, straight road made from Knowsley Park 
to Bickerstaff Hall, which runs across the moss, and gives er 
good opening for the improvement and occupation. The 
fields or farms should be made to abut upon this road, and aU 
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the fences or ditches at right angles from it. With a fe\ir 
exceptions, neat Mossbury, the cultivation after drainage is 
not followed up with spirit ; the moss is drained but not 
cultivated. 

The work of improvement, after the road was made, should 
have been begun at one side and progressed forwards, the 
cultivation following the draining in a regular form. The old 
ditches made on the half cultivated parts by the tenants^ should 
be filled up, and new ones made at right angles across the 
moss, both right and left of the great road. Cross ditches 
should have been cut at certain distances, so as to form large 
fields in the shape of rectangles, as at Bawcliffe moss, Chat 
moss, and White moss. I also recommend thorn fences, 
planted in a few years along one side of every ditch, as at the 
two former mosses, but not hedge row trees, as at Chat moss. 

As the drainage was completed by the ditches, mains, and 
cross drains ,the moss might have been let to tenants, at a low 
rent at first, to complete the improvement, binding them to 
certain conditions so as to insure perfect cultivation ; or his 
Lordship might have trenched and marled, and then let it, as 
it is seldom profitable for gentlemen to farm extensively 
themselves. 

Mossbury Hall is rather an extensive farm, almost in the 
centre of the moss. Here the drainage and other improve- 
ments are proceeding in a very systematic manner. The fences 
and fields are laid out in a proper direction, and the cultivation 
of the different descriptions of crops appears to be very good. 
If deficient in any respect, it is in not applying a sufficiency of 
lime ,marl, clay, or sand to the newly reclaimed moss. At this 
place there is a new house and complete farm steading in 
building ; but the house is costing far too much money for a 
farm house ^ similar to what has been done upon Mr. Clifton's 
property, which is noticed in another place. An elegant house 
vriH produce nothing, and of course there can be no return 
from it. The extra money spent on these premises at Moss- 
bury, beyond what was necessary for both comfort and con- 
venience, would have completely drained and improved fifly 
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acres of moss land, which would have then let for near £100 
per year. 

The Earl of Stamford and Warrington is ahout completing 
extensive improvements ofi his moss land, near Ashton-under- 
lyne, but not being acquainted with the detail of the manner 
of carrying out the work, I cannot furnish any information 
respecting it I can merely state, that from a cursory view 
the appearance is good, and no doubt the improvements are 
effected in a very substantial manoer. 

On Halsall moss, near Southport, which is rather exten« 
sive, little in the way of improvement has yet been done. 
There are only a few small plots in cultivation, and those 
both in drainage and general management, are very imperfect. 

There are also portions of unimproved moss land in various 
districts, and some portions in an half improved state, but 
they are not extensive. Those parts which are reclaimed 
chiefly require draining in a more systematic manner ; the 
fields re-modelling, and white thorn hedge rows planting* 
The occupation roads, which are generally very indifferent, 
should be improved, or new and better lines made. Very 
little lime, marl, or sand have been used in these cases in 
reclaiming, and without a proper application of one or more 
of these, this work is of little use. All moss land of consid- 
erable depth requires new drains making in ten or fourteen years 
after the first drainage ; also, a third time in the same number 
of years afterwards ; because, as the moss decomposes, by 
cultivation and drainiog, it sinks rapidly, and thus brings the 
drains near the surface. The third draining may last several 
generations, and this I should recommend to be laid with open 
tiles, on soles, or with pipe tiles. They are then more sure 
than any wedge drains covered with turf. At the third 
drainage, the drains will do at a greater distance than at the 
two first. The expense of the two first drainings is not heavy. 
These after drainings are generally neglected on most moss 
improvements, together with not following up with repeated 
applications of lime, marl, and sand, which are iudispensible ; 
eIsPtE. strict observance to the suppression of weeds, and other 
minor points of general management. 
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On those moss lands that have been in cultivation a con- 
siderable period, such as in the neighbourhood of Tartleton, 
it was the common practice, thirty years ago, to pare and 
bum every four years, and the land afterwards sown with oats 
for several years in succession. This is now put a stop to, as 
when the land was burnt down to the subsoil, it became 
almost useless. Burning is now. never allowed without a 
written consent from the landowner or agent. The rotation 
generally adopted is 1st potatoes, 2nd wheat, 3rd oats, 4th 
clover and ryegrass ; being cut twice the year following, and 
then planted with potatoes again. 

It would be a great improvement to this land, to sow all 
the oats with white clover and other seeds, and pasture two 
or three years between every rotation with sheep. The Lei- 
cester breed would do well upon it when properly drained. 

4.— PEATY SOILS. 

By peaty soils, I mean that description of land where the 
surface, or cultivated soil, contains a mixture of sand and 
peat, resting on sand, gravel, or clay ; or what is frequently 
the case, a mixture of the whole. There are considerable 
tracts of this description of soil in various parts of the county 
—in the southern part of Salford hundred— the southern and 
western parts of West Derby hundred ; also on the western 
side of Leyland hundred; and in that tract of country in the 
Fylde, which lie^ between the sand land on the sea coast, and 
the strong clay loams in the interior. 

Taking the average of these peaty soils, I think there have 
been some improvements in their cultivation since the date of 
last report. There are individual farms in ja high state of 
cultivation ; and there are also on the contrary, others much 
run out, and full of weeds. This description of soil is easy 
to cultivate, so far as regards pulverization, and risk of 
iveather ; it being soon fit to work upon after rain, if draine<3[ ; 
but without great care is bestowed as to cleanliness, it soon 
gets full of weeds, both annual and perennial ; as eve^ i^eed 
djro|)ped on the ,soil is sure to vejgetfi^te, ^nd when oijce . tlie 
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laad gets over run with them, they are difficult to be got rid 
of. This soil is exceedingly suitable for the potato cultivation, 
and there being a great demand here for them, they have been 
cultivated to a great extent— on some farms every third year, 
for a considerable length of time,— on other farms every fourth 
year. Others again allowing it to lie in grass occasionally for 
a few years, but never long ; the great demand for the root 
tempting the farmers to break it up again. Wheat has gen- 
erally followed this crop, but of course, there have been 
two very exhausting crops previously taken from the land 
in three or four years; and the soil not being of a strong 
nature, soon gets tired, or run out, without a constant sup- 
ply of good manure, and every attention paid to cleanliness* 
When these have been duly attended to, the farmer has 
done well. There being so many different grades or descrip- 
tions of light land, of which these soils form a portion, and the 
methods of cultivation being much the same on one descrip- 
tion of light lands as another, according as they may contain a 
greater or less quantity of sand or peat, it would merely be 
a repetition to explain the various peculiarities under each 
separate head. I shall therefore confine myself to giving a 
cursory glance at some slight differences there may be between 
a sandy and a peaty soil, and enter more into tbe details of 
management at the conclusion. The best cultivated district 
of peaty soils, is in the neighbouring townships of Ormskirk, 
such as Rufford, Scarisbrick, and Latham. 'In this district, 
the management is generally very fair, and some parts exceed- 
ingly good. The potato, on this soil, has been the principal 
money making crop, and in consequence, is very often intro- 
duced in the rotation, being sometimes planted two or three 
years together on the same land. The disease in this root be* 
gins to frighten the farmers, causing them to sow more turnips, 
beet root, and carrots; all of which do well with proper 
attention. The rotations have been 1st potatoes, 2nd wheat, 
3rd clover; or 1st potatoes, 2nd wheat, 3rd oats, 4th potatoes, 
5th wheat, 6th clover; and with some farmers 1st potatoes, 
2nd wheat, 3rd oats, 4th clover. This last mentioned is the 
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most common. On this soil there are great breadths every 
year of early potatoes, raised for the large towns in the neigh? 
bourhood. After they are taken up, the land is either planted 
with swedes, or sown with yellow turnips, and frequently 
good crops are obtained. On a considerable portion of the 
light peaty soils in the townships of Heaton Norris, Didsbury, 
Withington, Chorlton, Stretford, Flixton, and other town- 
ships on the Mersey, it is a common practice to trench with 
the spade, in the winter, a part of the clover root intended for 
potatoes. This is ready early in the spring for planting with 
potatoes, which are followed by turQi{)s the same season. 
The principal defects in the cultivation on this soil are, a 
want of cleanliness, deficiency in the quantity of nninure and 
' C2(lcareou$ earth, also, the not allowing it to lie in pasture ber 
tween each course of crops. 

5.-.-SANDY LAND. 

A great extent of land, upon the western coast, is covered 
with sand hills, blown off the shore at low water. They are 
generally conical in form, atid quite barren. In order to fi^ 
the sand, the owners of the land plant stargrass, bent, or 
sea weed, (Amndm ArenariaJ which is a very coarse kind 
df grass, on which the rabbits will feed. The inhabitants also 

•make hats, bonttet«r, and basket* of it, which look well, and 
are durable, if skilfellyput together. I am of opinion that if 
fhese sand hiUs Vtrrt-e levelled, and covered with either marl, 
peat, or cla^, (of which I believe there is plenty beneath the 

^«trrface,) this' land might be made worth from 20s. to 30s. 
per statute acre rent, at an expense of from £15 to £20 per 

^i^e. In its piresent state, I do not consider it worth 6d per 

'la^reof rent.* 

'-' latifl of opinion fliat the country, for a great way inland, 

^Jrb^ri*c6ver6d with sand; blown from the shore, at some 
'pferfbd or other ; as, in several places, where there have been 
libt^; "^tst,- or slui(jes, dug innhe grohnd, several' feet deep, 

•^thefiubsdil afcoiit two feet below the surface, is a peaty soil, 
in "which there are evident marks^ of the plough. The soil, 
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f)roxn the top of this suhsoil, to the present surface of the land, 
is evidently a marine sand. 

If the present sand hills were levelled, sea mud might be 
got in some situations, for improving the surface ; this is 
made use of at present by some of the farmers, and has been 
found to improve the land wonderfully ; but there is too little 
attention paid to crosaing the soils. 

The cultivated sandy land extends from one to two, and 
in some places, three miles from the coast, beginning south of 
Liverpool, and ending on the banks of the Ribbie ; commencing 
i^in at Lytham, and ending at Fleetwood. Then crossing 
the Wyre, and going along the shore to the north of Lancaster. 

The sand here is nothing near so barren as that in the 
inland districts of the county, being full of broken and decayed 
shells, &c., consequently there is a considerable portion of 
calcareous earth, mixed with the siliceous. Wherever the 
l^d is well cultivated, and laid down with good grass seeds, 
in a proper manner, the turf 90on gets as thick and close as a 
carpet. When allowed to lie in grass it will naturally produce 
yirldte clover and other fine herbage, but not heavy crops, 
unless it receive very liberal supplies of manure. Grain will 
i^so yield better than appearances will justify, from the bulk 
of the straw. This soil is also suitable for the potato hus- 
bandly, which has invariably paid well, and consequent^ 
props of the same have been much cultivated, perhaps too 
wuch for th^ nature of the soil. The rotations on the sand 
I^n^ farms, are 1st pot^es, after grass or clover, 2nd wheat, 
3rd pats, then clover or ryegrass again; or Istpota^fcoes, 2ad 
.wheat, 3rd clpver. Here there are two green crops for que 
white one, but then the clover comes every third year, and 
consequently the land gets exhausted by it, without frequent 
^applications of mai;!. A few farmers take Ist potatoes, 2nd 
wheat, 3rd clover, 4 th oat^. The best farmers who follo^v 
tjbis course, give a top dressing of dung, or compost, tp the 
plover. Thus the land receives refreshment every two yea^Ef, 
which from the nature of the soil, is required — sometip^eys it 
i^ aUowed to lie in grass a few years. On this description of 
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land there is little of either old meadow or pasture, but gen- 
erally a relay of grass land, which can be taken up, and a 
portion afterwards laid down in its place, thus allowing it now 
and then a little rest. • 

I think it would be a great improvement to allow the land 
to lie a few more years in grass every course, and to be pas- 
tured by sheep. Three years would be sufficient to keep it 
fresh and hearty, if laid down clean and in proper condition. 
The farms are generally small, and of course the enclosures 
are the same, and thus not so fit for sheep stock. By making 
choice of the larger breeds, they would remain quiet in small 
fields. 

Potatoes have been the universal fallow crop on this des- 
cription of land until lately. The risk, in that crop, from 
disease, has caused the introduction of turnips, mangel wur- 
zel, and carrots, to a great extent, but the farmers still cling 
to the potato as the general fallow crop, which was always 
considered a sure and profitable one, before the disease ap- 
peared. The preparation for this crop is exceedingly various ; 
some digging the land one spit, others skim-ploughing and 
trenching in the furrows. Others moreover, give the land two 
or three ploughings and harrowings, or one ploughing, and 
then using the cultivator and harrow* When the land is 
prepared by the spade, it is generally dug or trenched in the 
winter, and in the spring drawn out into drills, the dung 
spread in the furrows, and the sets laid upon it, and covered 
by reversing the drills. Some farmers prepare the land by 
the f^ough, harrow, and cultivator. Then spread the dung 
on the surface, and plough it under, into ridges of six feet 
each. The sets are then dibbled in, and covered by a light 
harrow. In this case, just before the plants appear above the 
ground, a covering of soil, from the furrows, is given to the 
ridges, with the spade. The crop is afterwards kept clean, 
or 'should be, by hand weeding, which is but a poor substitute 
for the horse and hand hoe. 

- Others will spread the dung on the clover root or stubble 
land,- and plough it in by one furrow, leaving the land in 
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ridges of six feet wide, the seed being dibbled in. The rising 
crop is corered with soil from the furrows, and the crop hand 
weeded as in the preceding case. 

When the potato, or other root crop^ are removed from 
the land, it is ploughed one furrow, into ridges of six feet, 
the wheat sown broadcast and harrowed in. Some few far- 
mers are beginning to drill it; and one or two, near Southport, 
dibble in the seed at nine inches distant one way, and four 
and a half the other ; so that the hand hoe can be used in the 
spring. This plan is said to answer well, while but about half 
the seed is used. 

It seems surprising that the farmers on this soil always 
plough the land into ridges of six feet for the wheat crop, 
often well raised, and the furrows well cleaned up. I should 
however, recommend that it be kept as flat as possible. 

6.— SANDY LOAMS. 

There are no extensive tracts of this description of land, 
and yet there are few parishes but what contain more or less ; 
in some places, several farms lying together, and very often, 
only parts of a farm. This is a happy description of land Ibr 
our Lancashire climate ; being neither soon injured by to6 
much wet, (if drained where required,) or a too long continue 
ance of dry weather. I consider that on an average of seasons, 
there are the fewest ^lures of crops upon this, than almost 
any other description of soil. Taking the general rent pilid, 
I think the largest profit is left to the fanner. With proper 
management, good crops of any description, either of roots, 
com, or grass, can be raised. In Lancashire, where there "is 
such a demand for potatoes, it is more valuable than ia odher 
districts, under similar circumstances, in other respects. ' ' 

This soil, in any part of the county, has, for along thtt^^ 
been under fair cultivation ; of course some forms udd^> 
better cultivation than others. With a few exceptions, :^bf 
iodividnal iarms, a considerable improvement, nbtwith^ 
standing, may be made in its cultivation. Brasni&g the'wft' 
a$^iil^i«gy parts^fi^jnore perfect cleatoing of tbd fetfd^^and 
alJojiwing it to lie longer in grass between eaclrootirse of erdp«> 
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tvit^ a mpre liberal attention to Ihe naai)uripg and seeding^ 
wodd^ repay the farmer and landlord wejlc Being an easy", 
soil ,^0 work, not soon ap'ected by the seasons, an4 fit for , „ 
general cropping, tbet farmer is always at it. He cannot .think . 
of letting it rest. It may, in fact, be compared to the willii^ 
hon^e,^ The most common rotation is 1st potatoes, 2nd wheat, 
3rd oats, and 4th clover. Then, after two or three cpurseSi ^ 
letting it lie a few years in grass. The generality of farn^efji ^^^ 
lay down with red clover and rye grass, apd i^ow twice. the a 
first year, but the pasture, in such instances, is neyer^ SRS^^-iB 
Others take Ist potatoes, 2nd wheat, 3rd clover, 4tl^ oats. 
There aife but few however who adopt this course. 

; Potatoes ^ways answer better after cloyer ^ or grass, Jbai 
after a com crop. Oats also do better after wh^t wj^ch^bsi 
followed potatoes, turnips, or fellow, than after <<l^.v<?|>. , , 

There are few farmers at this time,^ on any of thp, light 
soils, but what grow a few turnips for their own stopk,, or for«^ 
sal^^ but tl^ey come in the rotation in the place of the poUuto 
crop,^ and the following crops are the same as after .potatoes. 
On ,11iis soil, as upon peaty soils, som^ farmers a^ppt a^threg i 
yo^rly c^ourse, viz: — 1st potatoes, 2nd wheat,. 3rd c^PYS^^^ffj 
'^ih .^^% °^°^? common with the ^)ijst farm|rs^-^bijt^^ 
gegwerji^i^y, aftejr. the^ secpnd ojr third, course, ^h^J^ri^ is^^iljjpp^ j 
^^.^i^i'^Sy?^^ a.few jr^rs— the^^/armers >ke,^^jDJ^^oj}p^, ^;^ 

d^ ®^?l%¥® .^^Wi90Sf.eiM*J^,ppt*tp^s^,afe,r^i^^^,i^^ ^ft'jp 

Sometunes swedes are pla^^d^Jbi*t,j^off,;^f|pjr^^^^^^^^ IsfeVoa 

turnips are sown; and frequently, by the best farmers, wkh 
seed taken by themselves the same season. The land intendey^g^ 
for earii/ potatoes has either a couple of ploughings or hjiy^jg^^ 
rowjngs given it in the autumn before, or it is skim plough e^^ 
and then delved in the winter, one full spit, including tl|^^ 
light furrow, or this light furrow trenched iD.^^^Bjf.^Mijr^cj^j 
these methods the land is ready fpr planting, ^o sogn^Kj^Jt^gj^ 
weather and season will answer. It is seldomfjjttierj^jfge^^|Q'j 
planted in the fields before March. ^b^vofnai ei qoio 
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As a whole district, I consider the potato cultivation is 
best understood, and under the most superior manageraent, in 
the Townships around Ormskirk. I shall therefore give the 
general management as practised there. 

For the earliest crops the land is prepared, as before 
stated, either by the plough or the spade. Soon afler Christ- 
mas, those sets to be the first planted, are cut from the nose 
of the potatoes. These are then laid upon a floor, which is 
first thinly covered with sand, ashes, or sawdusL The sets 
are then laid upon this, side by side, close together, but only 
one set deep, with the eye upwards, then a little sand, ashes, 
or sawdust spread over them. When the weather is frosty, 
mats, sacks, or straw, are spread over the whole. In open and 
mild weather, this covering is taken off, and the room pro- 
perly ventilated. By the time the weather and the land are 
suitable for planting, the young shoots are got from a quarter 
of an inch, to one inch long, and are stout and vigorous. 

The land is formed into beds of four and a half feet, with 
intervals of one and a half feet. The dung is spread on the 
beds, and the sets laid upon the same; very frequently 
thirty tons, and in some cases forty tons per acre of good 
dung are given. The sets are carried and carefully laid side 
by side on a board, or sometimes the wife's tea tray, (this is 
said to be the most profitable way of using it,) being laid with 
care upon the dung, at about nine inches distant every way. 
They are then covered with the soil from the intervals, with 
the spade. When just appearing above ground, another light 
covering is given from the intervals. 

For the general crop of early potatoes^ the management 
is much the same, except that there is not the same trouble " 
takKi with the sets. Sometimes, indeed very frequently, a 
second crop of potatoes is taken from the same ground. T'his " 
wiif befrom that part of the land on which the prepai'ed sets'" 
have been planted ; and has in consequence, been tlie crop' 
fir^t^taljdn up^ The sets are prepared for the second crop* as^ 
forilieftrst, and carefully planted the same day as (he irst*' 
crop is removed. - «. . •• v "m^' j 
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The Mcoad crop will, of course, appear above ground in 
a very few days after the first one is removed. As the general 
^iti^ of'Sfe eariy potatoes h being tatesn up, (as I have befort 
kidlddf) i»wedes are planted, by the best -fermef»^ everj^^ay 
during that operation, which continues until about the middle 
of July. Then the sowing of yellow turnips commences, and 
is continued until about the 7th of August, when it is con- 
sidered too late to raise turnips with any chance of success. 
Some farmers plant no swedes, but sow the yellow turnip 
upon all the land on which the early potatoes are grown. For 
the general crop of winter potatoes, the land in this district 
is prepared, by the best farmers, by one deep ploughing, 
then using the cultivator and harrow, or plough and harrow, 
until the land is well pulverized and cleaned ; it is then drawn 
into ridges of three feet apcert. The dung spread in the 
intervals, and the sets laid upon the dung at from nine to 
twelve inches apart, and then covered a considerable thickness 
bv reversing the ridges with the double mould board plough. 
In a fortnight, the tops of the drills are harrowed off, nearly 
to. the sets, and the intervals gone through with the drill 
harrow and cultivator. When the plant is appearing, the 
double mould board plough is again used to cover the plants 
for three or four inches. As soon as the plants are from three to 
i^our inches high, a furrow is taken off each side of the drill or. 
ridge ; or, the drill cultivator and drill harrow are used at 
intervals, and the plants kept clean by the hand hoe, and hand 
weeding. ^ Before the tops meet in the intervals, the double 
^oi^d.board plough is used for the last time, and the best 
farmers are very particular about this last finishing stroke.' 
If tlie iuouli boards are moveable, which is generally the case, 
tl^ey are set narrower; but if not, a single mould board plougji 
is used. This work is done when the soil is just in a damp 
stete, out not wet. The soil is not put close to the plants, 
but is raised on each side of the drill, above the level of the 
top of the same^ leaving the plants standing in a hollow at t^ 
top of the drill. This operation ^ill be best explained by the 
following diagram, . » 
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DRILLS UJSFINISnED. DRILLS FINISHED. 




When rain falls on potatoes, it runs down the leaves and stems ; 
and of course, when the drills are finished on the above plan, 
the water will sink down to the roots and dung, thus bene- 
fiting the crop ; but if the earth is put close to the plants, en 
each side, all the rain water will run down the sides of the 
drills into the furrows, and would, consequently, bene6lt the 
crop very little. 

The best farmers in this district, and also in the townships 
north and south-east of Liverpool, give their potatoes very 
liberal supplies of good dung. From twenty to thirty tons ojf 
farm yard manure are generally given to the acre ; but, if 
night soil and ashes be used, it would require from five to ten^ 
tons more. Lime and marl are now little used on any of the 
potato, or light land farms. The farmers have had, and most 
of them still retain the idea, that both are injurious to the 
potato crop, but more particularly the lime. They are of the 
opinion that lime causes theru to scab. My own expei:ience 
tella me the contrary ; having found both to be beneficial to 
the potato crop. I have seen a few cultivators of this roo^ 
lately using light dressings of marl. Guano is rather exten- 
fiively used by light land farmers, in raising turnips, and top 
xiressing clover fields. 

Potatoes are grown to a considerable extent on the sanaj% 
peaty, and loamy soils, in the south-east portion of West 
Derty htmdred, and there the rotation generally adopted ji 
1st' potatoes after grass, 2nd wheat, 3rd oats or barley, 4ti 
xirover; 'Otters take the oats after grass, follpjwinff with 
potatoes, wbeat, and clover. Sometimes, where early pbta- 
*oes' are grown, and where the soil is more particularly adapted 
for tnis root, the laud is continued in potatoes for twOr years 
2ner^ oreaKing iirTfroin* grass, with an i'ntermeiliate crop^of 
ttEraipB, cabbage, &e. The general method m preparing fne 
land after grass for the potato crop, particulE^y tne early 
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9ii»^i^ to (HUM the sod off iDiihe.wtntor ^oMthi*. Aboui the 

bi^a^bjOfyMarcby the sod is du^nndery aloiig'wilfa the matture, 

.•^odi/ofinM iolo ridges of beds, louc aoid a keH feetu wi<)th, 

, Kirith-.oiiebaDd a half feet inlnrrals* These operations are geli- 

er^Ujr.cQfitracted for at the rate of fivepenoe or SBcpeoee: per 

perch, for both paring and delving. The seed is then planted 

by means of a ''setting*' or dibbUng stick, shod, and provided 

with an iron crook, at a proper distance from the lower end, 

f&i the purpose of regulatiog the di^th, and for the operator's 

loot to be placed upon, should tl^ earth prove at timea too 

hard to get the stick down by the usual pressure. This 

operation is commonlj perforated by women, with children 

Ibllowing to drop sets in the holes^ The land is then gone 

vdver with a hand rake, or brush harrow, for the purpose of 

fiBifig up the holes, and coveriog die ahed, .When the potatoes 

have jost iFegetated above the soil, th^are covered again by 

; spade labour, takii^ the soil from the reins, ov tteneh, on 

each aide the ridge. By thn process fresh vigour is give& to 

tlie crop, and all the weeds kept under. The after cultmjtiou 

is merely band weeding, and sometimes hoeing ; the latter but 

seldom. The gathering of early crops generally commences 

^aboc^ the latt^ end of June. As the grbuad faecooies clear of 

tiftis caropf aw^ishtum%>s^ are planted, or common ones sown, 

f0nthbveBaflHr?Lof whichy wheat is so^n towards November. 

On the sandy knn|S or |)e9^ysoil8^ sometimes early cabbages 

.^^ planted in November y*^ afl^ the potatoes, and add off in 

iitlketspHagv in^which csse^eland^s planted agaiu with potatoes. 

I i7 i\ iOther bmi^rs pUu^ thl« land intended for potatoes early 

fit^ wint^,^:gtvtng it a IJght fitrro w. When dry enough, in the 

isptiflg^'iitis^ cross ploughed ^eep, and well harrowed^ IDhe 

^Tyg^s^e» carted and spread on the surface, aiid plou^wd 

i^ toimhig'the latid It^to four and a half fe0theds.«Th&pot«to 

^its 8^ tW'^bbled id,' and covaf?ed by a light liatf row wrofkg 

-Bidtfaip^'aib^tiih haWoW, or a gardeu ml|e.^ The :after ei^ti- 

n^aW<»a4ssJiH(flarasbefi9fe. . ^ -^ ' ' 

' aVOtherSc^^ a prepare ^leir potato land, by turning twO'd? 

three furrowg on each ride the rein of the eiidting ridge^ia? 
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the wtddi of $km ridge trill allow, into tlM tem^ Itrnfiofliie 
centre of the ridge untouched. The manure ie then eproid 
upon the ploughed part, and the seta laid upon the mltiiuvey 
bong covered hj the spade from the unploughed portion ; 
spmetioies the manure is covered before the sets are laid, in 
which case, the setting stick is used for the purpose of phoit- 
ing. On some of the very light soils, the surface of tibe 
unploughed portion is merely pared ; casting the parings in 
<ibe centre of the ridge ; the plough is then used, taking de^p 
forrowa of this undisturbed soil, and casting it upon the 
-manure, as far as is practicable. The harrow is afterwards 
drawn, wrong aide up, down the ridge, which causes a com- 
f^e eorering of the manure, by scratching a portion of the 
soU at the aides into the centre. The land is then planted- by 
the setting stick, and the work proceeded with as jn other 
instances. There are other variations from these me tkods, 
as circumstances dictate, being in general a combtaatioii af 
Ibe plough with the spade. The pivotice of planting in beds 
in preference to drills, is carried on in a great measure from: it 
being said the potatoea are of better quality by die former, 
Ihan by the latter mode. . . - 

The preparation for the idieat crc^ is aoada by sometimes 
ploughing the land , previous to sowing, and al9(«r\|qtfib hear- 
rowing the seed in; at other times the seed is f^ou^^ied.Jniby 
a light furrow, the former being mostly practised «n Jbe 
stronger or heavier loams, and the latter on the moffd fight, 
sandy t or pea(;y soils, Oats after grass are tmivei^aUy^^Mi^in 
.on one furrow, the seed being harrowed in 'p \mkiS aoMot jaflter 
^vheat, the general plan is to oast the ridges. doi^si; hjiavrer^ 
light fiirrow in the autumn, after the removal of Ahf^^wb^at 
:iorop ; tbea giving the land one furrow b the apffkig,<^s^wiilg 
the oats broadcast, and. harrowing themiiu Th^diuKt^ 
;^nias seeda are sowu, immediately, a^ler^ ot h^(m^]th% date 
appear^^lijbovenhe grquud* The cloy^ Js.^^^rsllj^jiufeiwi 
iiw'ice the first year, and very often oq^ tbe^QCKmS^ iit itt>iQben 
jeither i^UQWed tQ lie iti grass, a ft^w years^ or tar agaioti broken 
wp, a&cl put.tfejfough another course of cropping^ - . , . 
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' '4'he' ft)Wowmg w the managertient of some of the best 
fiil!i¥iVri ' near Liverpool, on this description of soil. The 
i*^yt!kttbn is lit potatoes or turnips; 2nd wheat, drilled; 3rd 
hfctt'Wy, drilled, and sown with grass seeds ; 4th cut for hay ; 
5th cut again for hay ; 6th pasture ; and 7th pasture. The 
land is ploughed lightly, from grass in the autumn. In the 
spfing following, the management is somewhat similar to that 
adopted near Ormskirk, for root crops. After the crop b 
removed, the land is ploughed and harrowed, and the seqd . 
wheat drilled at six inches. After the wheat crop is removed, 
th<< land is ploughed, and allowed to lie all winter. In the' 
sprii^ following, two more ploughings, harrowings, and scar- 
ifyings^ are given ; afterwards the barley drilled, and the 
clover and grass seeds sown by a broadcast machine ; the land 
being quite flat, it having been thoroughly drained. When 
the laarley crop is removed, the seeds harve a top dressifig, . 
witfarftrom fifteen to twenty tons of Liverpool short manure, 
(night soil and ashes,) per acre. The crop is sometimes cut 
twice, the next year, followed with another dressing of sfad^t ' 
ivlfincire, and mown once the ft)llowing year. The next two 
ysenxB^ the land is pastured. 

Others follow the same system in every respect, except 
thajtHthfey take a- crop of hay ^v^ff pear, and pasture noiie* 
Ifi Hhis case, a top dressing is given eveiy year, either with 
dMMTt snaiTure or guano, bat generally with guano for the last 
Cjffopi of hay* On this description of farms, the Whole, or 
gr5*tw.pwrl, of til© produce goes to the Llver'pool market. 
There iatio pecmanent grass on these fafms. ' 

1 irThQiforegoing Retails constitute the principal peculiaritiesr 
c^c&o^ light land cultivation in this county ; the districts nailed' 
qiTQ-^ jjio/ fiteveral locsdities in which one pcculiiarity i^moi:)^' 
extensively practised than in any other, they, in fact,^ «orisiiti(i;i 
iAg,tbd pctnoipal light land districts ; still they ar^ not d%)^&ed 
t0jti^«s&, districts alone, there being iddivldn^'fa'i&fe.ilA^^ 
lQQe^ti$)s/ though of smaller extent in DQOst parts (if^^^^ftti^ 
i«,\^ich^milar piftetices are adaptedk'^ AuhhBh^ev^^b^^ti^ 
s^te4» jths. principal defects m the light 1&»^ (^iSivmicM^fi 
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this county, is a want of cleanliness, attention to Beeding, and 
a deficiency of quantity and attention in manuring; yet.ihf^f^ 
are farms and districts of tolerable extent in which all tkf^^ 
are minutely attended to^and in the cultivation of whiob^ tjb^y" 
are to be surpassed but by few« 

7-— STRONG RICH FRIABLE LOAMS, 
INCLUDING LIMESTONE LAND. 

Of this description of soil, like the sandy loams, there are 
no extensive tracts, or districts* This happy soil generally 
rests either on lime or sand stone rock, or on sand or grav«l^ 
at a considerable depth from the surface, and some plaoes on 
a substratum of a marly substance, under which there is land^ 
gravel, or rock. In most cases^ from the nature of the aubu 
stratum, the cultivated soil is naturally dry, and theculttvatioh 
g^erally of a fair medium quality, but seldom as good as it 
ought ta be. I have often seen in Newspapers and eisewher^^ 
fanners on this description of land, extolled as being good 
farmers, merely because they get good crops, and their irtoek 
looked healthy ; when, at the same time, ^e principal merit 
lay in what nature had done for the land. Such land is easy 
to cultivate, and will answer well for any descripticm of cropS) 
whether root or grain; being also suitable and profitable for 
either permanent meadow or pasture ; which is not the cas^ 
with most other soils, or at least the lighter soils. The l^nd 
is generally the cheapest at the rent put upon it Its g&i^mX* 
management is various, there being no particular retation j 
adopted, or any crop for which it is more adapted than ^nbllier. 
In most localities the farmers are prohibited from ttf^ak^'^> 
1^ certain portions of old grass, unless under Vf^y -MrkN^ 
regulations. , ..oi/i 

Ccp^iderable increase might be made in the prqduoe pFtb^w 
apils, ja a majority of in^ances, in this county. BeJug^afi'dbtet 
of produoing tolerably moderate crops with very trifling jumoi^ 
ag^ent, the qui tiya tors naturally get darel^si, ^hAt'U'im 
grass^. is ftequwitly ic^wn year after year^ with. litlJe Af*A& 
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ap^lL^iQD of manure ; and wh%t b in ftrable . (uiUiraiion< lias 
np^^t eaise and attention paid to U whicdi it iibould hav& 
This description of soil is worthy of every attention,^, as the . 
returns from any judicious outlay^ are oM^e. than tlouble that 
wjhicb can be obtained from most other kinds of wih . ^ 

8.— HOLME, VALLEY, AND ALLlJVlAjC; 
LAND. ■.,...- -..■ .' 

These soils, of course, lie near to, or on the banks or 
rivers, rivulets, and brooks, and are generally in grass. Some 
require draining, and the management is far from beingj of a 
superior character. Nature having done too much here^ it ^ 
makes the occupiers lazy. However, there are portions, and, ^ 
in some situations, large tracts under good management* 

Some would be very much improved by having the rirera 
and brooks cut wider and straighter, with the banks on each ^ 
side raised. By this, many crops would be saved. Tjie 
Douglas is very faulty in this respect. The rich substance 
which would be got out. by cutting this river wider^ would ^ 
pigr for the work as manure for other land. 

9.— CLAY LAND; 

ft Wfant I jsaU a cl«y soil 10, : tint which has llttte siliea .anA ^ 
yofotahlemould initsHMKB^xisiiKHV andof Qpnrse, irteorapaoe 
and fddberive^ oftei^ resting on a stiff day, .with Iktk or ii» ^ 
po^ohsffiibstaoee between the jmriaae soil and the subsoQ. ^ ^ i 

^/n;iBikra4tt)il difficult to oulttrate m |k tnokt dSbmte^^i 
uwbr araldrcnidfVfttion, and as difficult to^drain, on abcti(Mt« 
of the soil and subsoil being so compact and adhesive. ^S^cngs 
entty^ itis ujider :the:wbrstins)H^mentof "an^t i^ £h«<(toiiiity, 
aniI/ooBstdqc4ii£^kacuitiiration is vraeb fleteridM^d^itoeipl 
tiv»^te of ^Mci^DnkspB^ ^eport^ bh ISi^^^f^q mcoviSHtcffdi 
pn^B%ifanDerf dialre^bBte^lotdda^ iaft^ p6«ictaisbiB./'raA7«Ityi^ 
lapdrIjdraUe^f«rmflr^ in Lancashire, fisbcnii]d' nevtexrdK^ wfufail 
hqfhmytmtX.oBce^ Xikf^a^odinTmakoB, IfeafaoridilfUwi^gti 
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hxAoippe^e^^itfdtwwf kiv^cmnhie hour kAiduM be Iftkati- 
Y^/Cfb]b«ftdte4^ above" H/taud^ tbe^Ileet med are th^ebi^T- 

ocdfpwr8tOf4har%o8; ' " 

i^ftai -tbAtUm^itA^fp^dL euth^^hote <k8cripCiofl of sbft Uf 
with some £irmd!fli/^iirliouforly in the Fylde, to break tip fVom 
grasft^witly^uijOAt crim on on^ furrow; 2nd plain aummei 
fallow; ^rd wheat; 4tn beans; and then fallow, &c. again* 
Others sow oats two or three yearain succession, after breaking 
up from grass; then give the land a summer fallowing foif 
wheat, to be folia wed by oats ; they have then fallow, wheat^ 
and'oats, for several courses, being afterwards laid down to 
grass for from six to ten years. Others tak^ 1st oats, after 
clover or grass; 2nd summer fallow; 3rd wheat; and 4th 
clover, cut twice. Others again take 1 st oats, after clover or 
grass; 2nd summer fallow: 3rd wheat; 4th oats; and dth 
clover, cut twice. Others 1st oats, 2nd fallow, 3rd wheat- 
Sometimes in the above rotations, beans are substituted for )i 
part of the oat crop. In some parts of the Fylde district^ 
pease or vetches, or both, are inserted with the beans, if sown 
bi-oadcast. The best farmers now sow the beans in drills, at 
from twenty-four to thirty-six inches, and horse and nana hoe 
the crops ; but this prae^ioe if faijrfroip ^eing ^general, although 
it now is on the increase. There is seldom any manure applied 
t(fclditt«iD»mBdtifikllDwa. . Wiidveidove^^ hiisodiieedj tkeiv is 
ofeanjantop^i^essiiig) 66 maaiMre or^copnpostjgifreo ta>tiieidfii9^ ^ 
TVd io ^bsl aiitnmn, 1^ ^intWy afl^ jthe f^xeoedtBg «^ !«>'' 
removetkadSom^titxiet a dfs^sii^ibf Itme i8giTeiiJto.tfae££d««j( 
l^^&ibiifi^t^|i»;{fequent]j.As £urmerly« SotaiB fimneni^e 
ailnpDdieaiiingi,ort.gjqiano ar:8Q0t to jdttiwbs^jcvbjbiinitini' 
Spotag. evfa-i-ftL^ :.•'-; r p/ -■ . .. - • .•: u.-.. < L «. .. re oiDlo 
,^iafdb%dFjrIdeiidbiriist»i Off Nartii>&aiieiasyrs^ tbe^ j^cdkts. 
tootrsbMiBlbiadieB goDCfa% ginra th^dlsHid ^deep^fwroo^ Ions 
thfaJUitttRmi pii6£editog;;jA gnmmec; ofiilhSw^r^leatingx^tlQ vidgesJi 
fi^il^^i^ fiK^bxtMliq illi^^f^im^otvsdt ^bjilbrBtfivifca^kq 
fiMw Iplbndvtf A^nliiaSftherJveadietand^mB^lkrsisbitebk^ibi 
itWJbwMl Uimfw^i ^aad^anadi^ (^ lpveD,Jir69eQoeBi%d 

tlii^iMigrtbB fmiSt conneiaf ^tnfmnj^^^istwocDfic^e^tnr^d 
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ploughlngs aad harrowings are given, but never harrowing or 
breaking the land very fine, for fear the soil iriiould go together 
again after heavy raia. In ploughing, always reversing the 
lidges, and never allowing the land to lie flat. The wheat is 
generally sown in September or October, and ploughed in by 
a light furrow, gathering the ridges ; tl^ living the grc>wtng^ 
crop on high narrow ridges. The quantity of seed sown^ ji|i 
from twa to two and a half bushels^ per acre, according to th& 
Advance of the season when sown. After the wheat crop, is 
harvested, the ridges are fallowed down ; that is^ the ridges- 
are split by giving the land a light fiirrow, and turning the 
soil towMrds the furrows between the ridges ; but taking the 
first furrow at such a distance from the reins, so as the spit 
will not fall over into them. The land is thus left in half 
ridges all winter, and in the spring,, two ridges are gathered ii> 
ploughing, whether intended for beans or oats. 

In South Lancashire, the land intended for suinmer fallow 
is, in some cases, ploughed very light in the autumn, but id 
other cases, the first furrow is not given until even April- pr 
May; and perhaps not more than twa, more ploughingsaM 
harrowings in the course of the simimer. In some cases, th^ 
seed is harrowed in. In South Lancashire I consider the 
summer faltows to bo executed exceedingly bad. ^ They are 
generally made into a sort of fill up time; that is, they wo]d^ 
in the fallow when they have nathing else to do. They havf 
an idea, that they have a whole summer to do the work in, 
of course, "there is time enough yet;" the consequence i«> 
the work is frequently done in damp weather, or done ^11 ^ » 
push^ and-, of course, not half done. The farmers se^m ip 
v^arget, or rather never think, that there are several Ti^ipnp 
4«|«?i*Sgug2onaif fellow. .. .. ai ^c ^.b^d^ 

- There are few operations in husbandry less understood*, by 
farmers generally, ' tban tJba^'dC^^toigj^ a plain summer 
,,f^gw. Theorists cry out against sumnier fallowing, as being 
a waste of land. Such! men should git their nveliBood sc^br 
,|fy farxmpg clay land upow anti-fallomng principles, m a 
weeping climate. In a dry,, hot climate, it is no doi^Dl un^* 
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tcBUTj. Thif operation benefiU the soil various ways^^bjr 
getting pulverized to a considerable d«pth — by the destruction 
of weeds in a more effectual manner — by the solar heat being 
sble to penetrate deeper firom the frequent ploughings in the 
fommer months — by the pulverised soil absorbing the enriched 
gases which float in the atmosphere at that se§&on of the year 
ad by a year's rest which is given to the land, that is, rest 
fiom production. But it b not necessary, even on stiff clay, 
iiiMs climate, to have recourse to summer fallows every 
<i<6une, if the land be drained and otherwise under proper 
Qumagement. 

Very often now, both in South and Norlh Lancashire, a 
scarifier or cultivator is used instead of ploughing ; but it is 
said that the fallows have never been so well made since their 
introduction. In the first place, these implements leave the 
land flat; and, if heavy rain come, the land is a long time in 
getting dry again. In a wet summer this is of great conse* 
quence. The best fallowers always keep the land in ridges as 
much as possible, and never use the harrow imn>ediately 
after being ploughed, but always immediately before* la 
Kofth Lancashire, the fkllow land is seldom cross ploughed. 
In South Lancashire it is almost always cross ploughed at the 
second ploughing. 

Draining has been much neglected on this description of 
soil, but is now getting more into practise. Some fkrmers 
seem to think it produces little benefit ; and from the way in 
which some have been done, very little benefit will be seen. 
The drains have been made too far apart, and too shallow, 
•iiteen or eighteen inches. Ten or twelve feet distant is quite 
tte extent, and should not be less than thirty inches deep. It 
ti'lltUe use going deeper on this description of land, tmMs 
the clay be full of sand cracks, or there be a vein of saild belotr. 

tsmra, |0._CLAY LOAMS. ' 

r ' A , very tjonsiderable extent of both North and Sotrfh 
Lancashire is of this description, and like the clay soils, Is 

Senerilly^not under the best of manacement. Nearly \he 
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wbde 4f 'wbtt haft not beendr&ided^ require itj* und^a Tefjr 
^coDsideFable extent of what has been drained, has been of Mtde 
Hie, from being made too shallow, and too fiir distant.: I 
have seen knd of this character well drained fiflj years ago, 
M'hibh still remains dry ; but this has been far from the gen- 
eral ^ect produced from draining. At present &ere seems 
to be a better system adopted where draining is hi execntum, 
and no land will pay better for it thui the strong elay^ loarae. 
Some land of this description is doubled in value byii^ when 
it is properly done. Plain summer fallowing may then, iali 
great nianner, be dispensed with, except in late wet sj^gs 
midsummers. 

Although a great extent is still i^ndndned both in .N07& 
mad Sou^ Lancashire, yet summer fallowing has been getting 
less common every year than formerly. Poti^oes, turmpe^ 
beet, cabbage, and besns, are frequently substituted for the 
&Uow, and where the land is droned, thie can and is done 
wth swsoess; but where the land is not drained, I be)tei^ 
there is no profit attending the green crop system, aiid-^)a(tti0^ 
ulftdy in wet seasons. 

On almost every farm of thia description, there is a portion 
of old grass kod attached^ and dairy stooks kept ; and when 
aituated la tist^ neighbourhood of 1x»wn8, or aear u railway, tiie 
milk is sold ; but if at a distance i^omt' either, cheese ^r butter 
is*: maden tjie btitter*nai& he&ng given to pigs. On these ferms 
f6lvea.«f a reared^ iwhile qn the milkfaims, aear large towns, 
Ihey ave* in tone eases, fed fbr butcbera, andm others^i^edd 
wkWW^Jt%S9wdsLf9o\dr to the breeding formes. Ois^the 
|(b^e-ted:buitter«'«EiaJuQgianna, the maleeahres are ittk^om^ 
iWCou the botcher* . ^iLni 

|v ^Tke^otationa ifdopted on ^ arable part of these jateos^ 
#^ajQe Varies. Potatoes, swedes, and &e yellotw^ilulbdc 
^njps^avft tbe^ jpctDoipal substitute iot a plain Mkutf. bA^dOr 
p^rfX\^M% gtfm A, little beet, and fbwer .still : soine : oatiba^. 
y^t^tb^ri^re vei^^ibw large &xmers Imtiwhat hav»/a'portMiiiIof 
ejumfi»^f»Ilow every year. After ^tbe givea crop^ oriiioUeif, 
-fK^i^at is taken, then oats, aai Jfourth, plover, cut twiov fOttm 
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ftnners take Ist ottt^ 2iid root crop or fallow; 3rd «4>clil, 
4th oats, 5th clover. Some crop as long as three aeHft<aae 
returned after a fidlow^ or fidlow crop, and then letitlie^fiir 
pasture without sowing grass seeds ; these farmers arcb BSfVclr 
troubled with fat stock, or overflowed with milk and bitttef/ 

In some parts of the Fjide districl, there has been ne 
fanprovoment either on the land or implements, or manneir of 
using them. Four horses are still used in ploughing. The 
same extent in plain summer fisdlow ev^y year, and perhaps 
less manure or marl used. 

At the date of last report, it was common in the Fyldf 
district, to marl a grass field every year ; it was then ploughed 
«p for oats, and some formers took two or three crops in 
succession. The land was then summer fallowed, and' in tins 
process the land had four or five pioughings and harrowHigk 
given ; ihm wheat was sown in September or October, fbll(m«d 
^ith either oats or beans sown broadcast, fi^low, &o. repeatied 
several times, and afterwards allowed to lie in pasture siic^or 
eight years. '^ 

The above rotation is a three years* course, but sotbe 
extend it to four years, as Ist follow, 2nd wheat, 9vd b^ans, 
md fourth oats. This olass of formers now iatroduce pdliitc^ 
or turnips inskead, on a part, or the whole of summej^ fottoiw^ 
iaad dQver instead of thebeOn on^.- ^ -.• A\-:ii 

* I have befbre said our wcaat farmeors/ood I kM' m4«»tall^ 
least intelleetual and energetic imuy are on fysi^y^Uii^^hy 
loams; notwithstandkigyilntil^ese soils are wt^ll drai«»d^tti^ 
^ost vigilwit and industrious will; iu me$- ^emt>n^^^^^ 
^ted in their endeavocnrs. Im zuch 8edB$miti ' Willi 'MiS^tft^d 
^indrained, it is impossible to make a good plain Tdli6^^^ k§i 
<^a)green orbp it would be stiU worse. My adtie&iiBpilcl-'keep 
^auofaland in frasB until it dan be roeU drain^d^" ^ Y^ fUm. 
ibbJbas been done, md when the after jnanageiiteat4s^a^iMi 
,bi^good, the best and the heaviest <^ops of gralttV^df^/%lfi 
loloverv^t^iavje .been vajsed iromonrday loaaafir.^^^An^4tt^:i^¥l 
,fiedeed} (, or: a thooghtkes - inan, dunikl neveri iattld«piM!b 
^wilfivatoMrtxoogfirhiy, oc a strong dfty-losnf, inMki!r^te|)^ 
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cUtp{^^e, even.vihep it is drained. Biit, /\wbat a maigi has 
dpn^^aiioth^x maa mayi tio" and I know a &w first rate 
hrfmx99 on claj loam, whose wheat crops average between . 
forl^ and fifty bushels per acre, while the general average is 
opt above twenty-four, if so much. Other crops are in thp 
acune proportion. To describe the general managen;ient, which 
is but ioo generaly would be of little use, as it is not wortl> 
following. The great defects are, no drainage, sha,llp^ plough- 
ing, working the soil when out of order, which decreases the, 
weight of crops, and increases the quantity of w^eds. Short 
opiamiring is also much more practised on these soil% than on 
the lighter soils ; and little or no attention paid to ^he quai^tity 
and quality of seeds sown. Some farmers afler fallowing. for, 
pptatoea or turnips, plough the land into very high ridges^ ^of, 
s^c feet, including the interval^, ftnd plant two rows of potatpes 
in the centre, one foot from each other, and the plants in the 
tow^ nine inches distant. When swedes are planted, there 
a|:e often three rows planted iu each ridge, the intervals hffing. 
fifcari&ed, and the loose earth shovelled up to the plants in. 
bQtb instances. It is of gn?^. importance, ^^n £UIpwinj| any. 
strong jsipil,. to plopgb deep^ piurttcularly in the a|itumn« as the 
sqil i|ttt Qoly lies dx^er in. the winter^ but is easier to. work the, 
apripg following, ai?4 is W^ ftponer, in je^ fil^ state fpr wojrkiug, 
to pfJvaAtag?, Th^l is .littje.pi:aptiseicl>. particularly in South' 
l«qcpl^i«B, the fi^ra^eys generally aayiog that d^ep plou^hipg, 
gf^dpc^ w^^edp, jquite, foig^tting that whatever will .produce 
t^f ^rpwtb qf ^^eds^ wiU p^ppote th^ growth of useful, plants^. 
i|t}j^,jwe^da jai^ kept .^Qwn.- Q^r very best land both doe*, 
afti^^wiy^lgrw weeds,, if pegtected. Another great wl i^j^ 
a^jWi^t^of enepjy in th^femjief, even when, ie ha? theJki>Qw-^ 
l^fjge^ apd thus often neglects a few lyeeks ,of faypjii^ble 
ij^fjj^r ^r getting in^ a green qrop, cleaning th^jn ^«war|j^ 
^jji^i^j-iflg ihp f|JlQW9. ^ On^uch soils, gfe^^n^rg^ ^J^^li^^{^ 
s^Y^^fj^^ ^ certain, seasons, is absolijjtely nece^s^ryAo c^^ 
ouf^tJ?u?if pHlUvatM>^i \jpith perfect ^uqcas?,, JX)^^ Wf^^ fe*^^ 
o(5p^ urged on ^Jie, farmers, A former pi^^a y^x^^ftixoj^^ja^ 
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wrvanls mu8t,'m [fine rveathery work like sailord in a starm^ 
and rest on tlieir oars when the weather is adverse, '\t69t 
burners ptatit potatoes, turnips, or beans, in place of a plaiit 
fallow now, but without profit either to the land or themselves, 
where there is a .deficiency of knowledge, of capital, or of 
spirit, which is but too often the case either in one, or all of 
these requisities. ' 

^ith the best farmers the bean fellows are prepared before 
winter, ani the land left in thirty or thirty-six inch ridges. 
Then the seed can be got hi the first favourable weather in the 
luring. Some in this case put the manure in the land hr 
amiinin, and others in the spring. The seed is sown on the 
eibtre of the ridge, with a drill machine ; and with some 
firmers, every favourable season until the crop is too high, \»^ 
made use of for scarifying the intervals and cleaning tlie crop. 
The last operation is to run the double mould board plough 
up the intervals, thus raising the soil to the plants. Where 
Ae proper preparation of manuring, or after cultivation, i» 
neglected, it cannot be called a fallow. However, where this^ 
crop is cbiefiy cultivated as a fkllow crop, the management i» 
often good ; because mo^t of those* who drill this crop are 
^king men, and men wlio have a desire to improve in theii' 
practise. Wheat is dwajrs sown after all th^ plain fkllows 61^ 
ftllow crops, generally in one furrow, broadcast, and har-^ 
rewed in. Some take clover, and otbers Oats, After this wheiEtt 
crop. When oats are grown after wheat, clover is soVrt otf 
liis crop. Thte seeds are mown once, knd ofteri tWlce, tfife^ 
first year, aiid then plonghed up for oatrj ot1i6 paStu^i^ 
^r or two, being then broken up fbr oats, and'put Andei^ 
Mfother course. With the indifferent farmer, Aere'iff'lftH^ 
i^JB^dlarity id their management in any respect, and in 4h# 
twl&aftirity 'of instances, out of condition', both when ^Mtt?^ 
^^%^'ii lifefa fallow crops, or when sown With cteVJr *nff 
i8tfi?j'^i!hfe^i'IStil'tki bf course; are partial,- if not ^nttrefirflure^.^ 
^^^^eSr^rd^^Aflh6«cotc1i farmers oh Vtt.Cmtn'k^t^Mf,' 
Jfe^^'-'e^&ttrefy-wfth summer faHow. ' Th^y cultivaW flrsl; 
MtS^r'Mmi^^in'drilhi^ltr place dfisuinmer ftllowitt^r'Sttff 
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wheat or barley; 3td clover; 4tb pasture «; and 5th oatt# 
These men have leases of ninete^i jears^ with liberty to GUI'* 
tivate the whole of their farms on . the eonv«rtsJ»le fl^slem. 
They have e^h several of the old &nns laid together. Thflf 
old fiEirm houses and outbuildings have been pulled down, and 
new and cenmiodious ones erected in suitable situations Sh 
the convenient occupation of the land. All the old fences 
have been levelled down, and new ones made, so as to have but 
few fields^ of an oblong shape, with the fences parallel to eadi 
other. New and straight occupation roads have also been 
made, so that every field lies with one end to the road, with 
new gates and posts to each. The new fences are of white 
thorn, planted on the surface of the laud, tl^ whole of which 
has been drained with common open tiles, on soles ; Uie par- 
allel drains being from twelve to ei^teen feet distmit, aad 
from thirty to thirty-six inches deep, and appear to be weQ 
executed. A great number of old marl pits have been filled 
up, which, with other portions of waste Land, have been 
brought into cultivation. The whole of the green crops/ 
elover, and straw, are consumed on the fiirma, and the manure 
applied to the root crop and beans ; they also vae a considerable 
quantity of guano to the turnip crops. The land and horse 
laibeur of the draining have been done by the tenant, and Uie 
toteriuls found by Mr. ClUiton; and in the construoticHi of die 
B^w fences, I brieve the work has also been done by the 
fetlant,^ and the quicksets and protection found by the land- 
lord;- AH the ploughing and harrowing on these fanns am 
8onf* by tw^ bors^ ebreast ; the corn crops are mostly sown 
In^rilfe; Md (tie thrashing, chaff, and turnip cutting, by 8teaii(l 
|)(S*wer. 'Ploughing by two horses, and thrashing by hoT94 
Idkihrji ifef getting common among the native farmers, not onfy 
til^he F34de, but in oHier disMcts m b^^th North m^ 49ttia«b 
li^ca^hl^, eltd tt £^rit 6f imppoveiiietit ts's^o^ififtbifeil^ 
^11) "ht^vatio^s^lp^dts^ With' regta^ to die get^ift^ ««fA^ 
vklttte^f^he^Boit; :• -^ - ^i ^i'- hmw/ Biavh 

^rf nu^ ,iW.'>'');n - '^ r ;?-"'. \" xicr^- ii/ii adj ni isris'*^ ai ii 
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*>^ .. : OLD "MEADOW LAND. 

-'.- -Jaw-. '. ". ^ .'• .-** ;•• '. '. ■ ' - *', .: »•'-• . 

tntS|)ete4##^lb# ftfmi in LaniMsliire, witfaoutlhdr {^rHoii*' 
diP^dld moiAm ; mesi^ ^aiM lately, these were h^d s«ei«d by 
tlM-'^Lttiidawlmftf.wlia'ocoMionallyaUawtbe breiddng up of 
disi,?bi^ tlii« h nlwajrs coowideied as an indnlgence. Tliey 
kat^e^'uiiifl lately, been considered a sort of fioid mme^ but 
4od^Aai6h>^in»nafiriO'be taueJUd. The general bad maa- 
i^unent datable -land has, no doobt, been the caose of this. 
JkrIAetCer maaagefioeiit is intiDduced, and the land properly 
Uii'idowAnf(9ra'&w y%ars^ in every rotation, this feeling lit 
ftprbrof old vieadwrhuid will die away. For my part, asu 
fllfider,^! uhxttM alwaya/wish to have a little on uy Iktm, if I 
haddaadt saitabfteibrit. On^light aandy or gravelly soils, it lat 
ite? aTipusftal^ wwf <of eoeupying :land, but on bog^ it may 
&9wecl oThee^aboiteiiasap^renoeto u^mid meadowy .whioki 
faiid>tnisei ivngated j ) Wfaea Ufdand tneadow can have waftes 
temra^^evfer.itralf ptoper •ease«»,'^.itnviU he pifofitable. Ixiu 
gafcoQ ison^ eairriM joutto iik exteatrit might be, and iitf 
someedistiScistSB.BOttxind^atocfbtrTiiTery .often see strong cliiy 
aUlKvbMf'^^e^BdbEHid^widkliiiiBd^^'iritfaf the iiOalerilirawit oi^^> 
^i<add)fle]Miiin^Tupo8i^ittlbr)wedLs^udoiii%i]iiQro banttjjdiBfi 
9k)duif! I^ T8aBiej!distddSy>UlBecB?nrefeDi)9U0i)rifle^t^^ 
xttdc ixieldoflapriyingijaii Ithe .badUOofi.lrivier^ »^l»f«^.:4i«ld 
bibakSy .wblchisnrfe very pRiQuiQAiye,^>'iand/lc#j fdr ^bigbr'^re^^ 
OB^es^'tbereaa/alwiTaiKnnsTrbk^ pike^^ularly'ld tito wj^Ign^ 
diviaisML of ^ftouth IiaiioasUiie, whrnt tbe\ii9«9»^Mij^i^ j|Jilugg^)| 
nomse;. " 11keve.;is<:but aismatt e2(tfintiwbe«a4)^^f^f^(9a«b^ 
lluPBJwiJcfcii^il'at the-pteaaul^^ the oeoi|pi?f,b€ffc^li«^(Miril 
Mnmb&flofdjd^Onlj sbme .fiovtidns >thefe are mo i^4ankp^<;i^ 
fltodoimjM»«tdes* of tihe riyersi and-bei?e .jhet^^«^fi^5^ 
iiiteiiill^r«vi$j*itblb meadQilr9at'fli)(()tds^Jn^Ttbi9ie^f]^^ 
^p»Wlrt^^[)ltehiyei^J»,«r^p%]a^ jrf^^gpr^^jsp^Ifld^onQll 
4*hw WPgfWgaortjei^ |Bftt««ilH«km«9tS;ffW#3tV.t^/^p(4fef 
fivers within due bounds during floods, l^i l^^^ '^^uj'fell^ 
ments. there are sluices or flood gates, where the water, when 
it is higher in the river than the level of the meadows, can be 
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allowed to flow on tlie maadow, tf the occupier think proper; 
there are also other places where the water can he drawn off 
vihen the rivers subside. The great desideratum on these 
meadows is, to keep all the banks and sluices in proper repair, 
to have a sufficient number of open drains on the meadows, 
and also in proper places for drawing the water off immedl- 
atelj after it subsides in the rivers; as it would be injurious 
to let it lie soaking on the . land very long. Some farmers pay 
attention to all these matters, while others neglect most of 
them. If the water lie on the land very long, and the subsoil 
be elaff^ the crop will be Uffht^ and the quality indifferent. 
If the subsoil be sand or gratelj the crop will be bulky 
perhaps, but at the same time, coarse. In some cases, the 
alluvial soil is of great dopth, and here it is of little conse- 
quence whatiihe subsoil may be; but even on this description 
of meadow, it is of importance to get the water off again early, 
or rushes and coarse grasses will spring up. 

In the townships of Denton and Heaton Norris, on the 
river Tame, and also in the townships of Didsbury, Chorlton- 
ciim-Hardy, and Flixton, on the river Mersey, (all in the 
south and south* eastern part of Salford hundred,) there is a 
considerable extent of excellent water meadow. Some por- 
tions of this under good mans^ement. Mr. Dean, of Bariow 
Hall, in Ghorlton-cumoHardy, and a few others in that 
neighbourhood, have some of the best managed water mea- 
dows in the before mentioned district, or I believe in any part 
of the county. On the Sankcy brook, which falls into the 
Mersey below Warrington, there is a considerable portion of 
water meadow, but not imder the best of manag^nent, it being 
^ badly drained. The brook is very crooked, has little fall, 
and is not banked off; of course the meadows are covered 
every flood, and often a great extent of hay and after grass 
lost The land through which the brook runs, belongs to a 
considerable number of landowners, who should join at the 
expense of a new watercourse, cut straight, and of sufficient 
width, with embankments on each side, a few feet high. The 
meadows should then be put in a proper form, wiHr o^ 
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dcBias in sufficieat Qttm]berl^ of a requiiite depth, and in m 
trotaUe direction. 

la the townships of Winwick and Burtonwood, the mea- 
dows are much damaged by a weir erected in the brook, for 
the purpose of raising the water for feeding the Sankey Canal« 
My opinion is, that this weir might be dispensed with, and 
the canal suffer no ioss. 

At Warrington, there is a portion of good alluvial land 
under the influence of the Mersey, and covered at flood time 
with water. There is no embankment on the river side, and 
tiie drainage, arrangement of the land, fences, &c., are very 
bad. The general cultivation is the same, for land of that 
value, lying so near a large town. Low embankments would 
be of service in preventing damage, and a better drainage 
would much improve the quantity and quality of the herbage. 
On the main branch and feeders of the river Alt, which 
runs through the townships of Sefton, Magul, and Altcar, 
{ihe locality of coursing notoriety,) there is an extensive tract 
of rich dluvial land, under the influence of the river. In the 
.two former townships, this land is mostly in water meadow ; 
but in Altcar, and near to the sea coast, some portions are in 
arable cultivation; this, however, is nothiDg to boast of. 
This has, no doubt, been all in meadow, and I am of opinioi^, 
it would raise more clear money if again laid down in a skilfi^l 
manner to permanent grass. 

On each side of the river, and principal feeders and sluice0, 

there are good, substantial, and well managed embankments, 

of sufficient height; these, together with the water cou|-8^, 

.are exceedingly well kept In the latter instances, no 4epQsit« 

probstructions are allowed to remain at the bottom.; e^bj^e 

'.feWff well sloped, and k^t free from weeds. But I an^agr^gr 

^ say, the management of the land itself is bad ihrou^<mt 

^4^ whole trapt, jsonae parts exceedingly so. ,,^^j 

^^.j. Laijid o?, this, desqription, cannot be drained wj,th;,i^g^^ 

^4f(^^ Jike^Vfiland, on account of the wate^ ow.^pwji|}giyt 

3OTftaini,jJj?iea^ pf isoursette draiqage naust.be by pp^ <^^^i 

!^ ^J#i. 9^^ ^'Wdtb of wWcb should ^ be. jregul^t^ W^^ 
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fg> circiHi]E8iance&9 and also the dkeetioD, so &mt the nioiA 
fffeciual drainage can be done at the least ewpen^^ and Ion 
4^ kind. The meadows are divided by ditches, which are not 
Mpt clear and open, and^ery little attention is paid to griptf^ 
(small open drains,) by which all superfloons water should be 
conveyed off the meadows into the ditches. ThiM the water 
often stagnates on the land, in . pools, for weeks after it onglit 
to have been sent into the sea. It thus damages the land by 
Boakage and starvation ; and by exhalation, makes the air 
unhealthy both for man and beast. Some portions of these 
meadows would be worth four times their present value by 
proper draining. 

Most of these meadows are occupied by men who have 
upland farms at a distance, some perhaps two or three mileri 
and are supposed to be an advuitage to those farms. If the 
distance be near onei mile, I think this is a mistaken notion. 
The inconvenience runs away with the benefit. At such a 
distance from the home farm, he must be an active^ deter^ 
mined man who does not neglect them* I consider there 
would be more rent and profit left, if laid out into entire grass 
farms, whether for producing hay for the market, or for 
grazing stock, or a mixture of both. I should recommend 
the latter, and to mow and graze the land alternately * 
However, in whatever way it is occupied, a better drainage 
may be effected. 

On the Douglas, from its conflux with the Bibble to beyond 
Wigan, and on its two principal feeders, the Lostock and the 
Ellerbrook, there are also considerable portions of water 
meadow under various degrees of management. The greatest 
I^;ct is very defective in its drainage, and which, I here repeat, 
is yery injurious to the land and crops, and also poisons the 
atpaosphere. The Douglas, and these two feeders, have vei^ 
little fall in their whole length, and sometimes great dapiag^/ 
is, done to the crops by floods. 

On the Ribble, above Preston, in Walton-le^d^, anfi 
still higher up the river ; also on the Lune, above Lanoaetei:,- 
up to Kirby Lonsdale, and on various other small rivers pid 
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brooSu in dlibretit parts of the county, there are very conaid* 
erable portions of water meadow. The best tract lying together, 
I thmky is in Walton4e-dale. This lets at a high rent. There 
lUre portions on all these rivers and brooks, which are under 
excellent management, where the prodiu^e is heavy and the 
quality good; but on the greatest extent the drainage is 
defective, and in some cases, new water courses and embank- 
ments require being made. 

On the greater part of these water meadows, if prepay 
drained, a good dressing (five or six tons per acre) of lime 
Would be of very great service. The value of the herbage 
would be very much increased. The lime should be applied 
in the spring, so that it would be fidrly grown in, before the 
autumn floods. 

PASTURE LANDS. 

In this county, I consider the farmers more deficient in the 
management of grass land, than in com or root crops. In 
many districts, land is seldom laid down to grass until it is 
much run, and full of weeds ; under these circumstances, it 
is impossible to make good grass land. And when it is laid 
down in fair condition, so far as manure and cleaning go, 
generally speaking, nothing but red clover and rye grass, or 
seeds from the hay loit,are sown, and cut twice the first year; 
afterwards left for pasture, and a wretched one it makes. 
While lying in pasture, little attention is paid, except to the 
fences, to keep in the cattle. Weeds are allowed to grow^ 
diain mouths and ditches to be trodden down with the cattle,' 
and the droppings left unspread. This is, no doubt, too 
much die general practice. However, there are farmers, and 
also districts, where a dififerent course is pursued, where the 
land is well laid down, and proper attention paid to it after- 
wards. 

Of old permanent pastures, there is no great extent on the 
light, sandy, or peaty soils. Pastures on th&se soils generally 
decline in the amount of produce, as they advance in age. 
•Lime or marl would renovate them^' but the plough is ottem 
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made «f ^f intl^ad. Oq t^all i^ fitra^g^^ sOill wb^ie a Mff, 
sioek u kept, tbore are Cbw fiuan* wiftbout aome 4^i pastom. 
attached to tbem, and but too often, little attention is paid to 
them* Tbe hawth(»rn, the brier, and the common tbiatle and- 
xagwort, are often veaj conspicuous ; and to lovers of nature in 
her unadorned state, are beautiful; but not verjr beneficial Jta 
tbe farmer and landowner. f, 

TURNIP AND POTATO CULTIVATION. 

These being important items in arable cultivation^ and 
having previously given an account of the general manage- 
ment of these crops under the different descriptions of soil, 
and in the various districts, I will now offer a few remarks, or 
suggestions, as to the best principle of cultivating such crops 
in this countj. 

POTATOES 

Drilling is by far the best mode of cultivating the potato^ 
both as regards bulk of crop, and the benefit given to the 
land; Perhaps tb^ qlM^ty wSl not, ia some aeasons, be ^ttit* 
equial to those gcown in ddges. A potato <oirQp comes in pllme 
t^a plain summer fallow; the eio^iUtM should not be the 
sole ok^ecimth the fiin^mr* Ifhe land wants ekaning and 
pulverizing,' to prepare it" tocarrj a succession of eom bsA 
grass crops, and the object is, to do thid, and raise a Biop»of 
potatoes at the same time, which prevents a year being lost. 
Therefore, to accomplis'h this, the potato should be cultivated 
in^ sijiph a miauner as to leave the soil in a similar state^asythat 
a%ri a, good plain summer fallow, or as near t^e safM^^ 
pi^fsp;>}e^ This can only be done by cultivating th«t ^cjf^p^^ 
^Us, apd at proper intervals^ so as to afford summer jfoj^j^ 
ipg ^nong the ci:op, and at a pjroper depth, i^ql 8ff;^1ffifg 
w^}n a.band.hoe. Nowthis cannot,be done ^^n^^^g^fyf^ 
§f^ grown. in beds, NotWngi in, this c^^,,.c^ l^.j^n^^J^^ 
jb^p^hoeiug and haa4 veediug, bQiti^9f^?J^/S«?offlif^J!fe)f 
,4##t];^tefs for the plougl^and how hoe.,, . Qa^y vg^^s ftSfife 
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l^kVurkyn tmltivated both this crop and turnips, iii thrae i^' 
cMlla, (excepting earlj potaioed,} which gave me fall Hberty- 
to do justice to the soil in the summer months, being at the 
svnoie time of such great importance to the following crops iil 
tfa^ course. I know that I always got as heavj, and frequently 
heavier, crops of potatoes and turnips than mj neighbours did^ 
with drills at two feet intervals, or beds ; and the following 
crops were both cleaner and better, particularly the clover and 
grass. I am firmly persuaded, that if the farmers were to 
cultivate their potatoes and turnips in thirty inches or three 
feet drills, (according to the state of the land,) with proper 
attention to the crop, with the plough, horse hoe, and drill 
harrow, so long as a horse can travel in the drills without 
much damage, they would get quite as heavy, or heavier, 
crops of potatoes and turnips. Their wheat, clover, or grass, 
and oat crops, would be one fourth better than they now are, 
with the same manure. However, slovens should never cul- 
tivate any thing in drills or rows, because there is a greater 
space for weeds to grow, consequently, there would be a 
worse crop, and the land would be left in a worse state dian 
if planted in beds. I prefer unfermented dung for potatoes^ 
and for turnips, about half rotten. When the potato crop 4s 
phmted wholly with the spade, I have no objection whatever^ 
but approve of putting the dung into tlie soil aa it is made ia 
the winter ; but when horses, carts, sad ploughs, are used^ 
I would say, keep off the land when the soil is wet 

TURNIPS. 

' The principal thing to be attended to, after the soil b«^ 
• properly prepared, is to cart the dung, spread it, cover it upi 
and sow the seed in dry weather, taking care to cover the 
dtmg immediately after being spread, and rolling the driKs 
wWi after sowing, and again in twenty-four hours. Itis^^ 
common thing for farmers to wait for rain, ift sowing eithtft 
cfdver, grass, or turnip seed. This is a great error, and has 
ftkihed^thousands of acres of these crops. In sowing any t)f 
ll^m ef ^, I am just as nmch afraid of rain, as I mt wheh 
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I have a meadow of dry bay spread out. I would any time 
prefer having a dry week after sowings than have a shower 
juat he/ore sowing. 

With respect to the fly, I have known every remedy I 
have yet heard of, to fail. It is also an error to suppose that 
when the plants are in rough leaf, they are safe. In the year 
181P, I saw hundreds of acres totally destroyed, in several 
weeks after the crop was considered safe. This, however, 
is not common. One of the best remedies is, to sow dry and 
thick, and roll well. Another good remedy is, after the drilla 
have been sown, to sow another row in the intervals, or the 
whole of the land broadcast, before rolling ; the flies will eat 
those plants first which are not sown over the dung. Another 
good precaution is, to have plenty of plants ready in a seed 
bed for planting out. The surest way in dry weather ia» 
not to sow until after the expiration of three or four days 
after the dung be covered. 

An absurd error exists amongst nearly all farmers, i^;ain8t 
stirring the soil amongst growing crops during very dry 
weather in summer, for fear of letting in the heat I consider 
the plough and the hoe infinitely superior to the watering 
can in a drought; that is, the watering can wUhout the 
plough and the hoe. In short, to water plants in a drought 
without stirring the soil between each watering, is, I always 
regard as being almost useless ; for the water never gets to the 
roots, and in one hour, the soil will be as dry as ever; far 
dryer, in fact, than the soil which has been dug, and has had 
no water applied to it. Digging or ploughing deep during a 
drought, increases, or rather puts in force, the capillary 
attraction of the soil, and raises moisture from the subsoil to* 
supply the roots, and the pores of the leaves by slow degrees, 
with moisture sufficient to keep the plants healthy and vigo- 
rous. Just in proportion as the plough, spade, and hoe are 
kept in motion, in a drought, in that proportion are the plants 
kept in good health. This power of attraction in the soil, is 
a wise regulation in nature ; for, without it, few plants woiM 
survive a long drought in summer. With respect to water 
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iog plaoAtf la -i^^l^ot house, ^etn.boQs^, or undegr t^aod 
gh w wioi ^ ii^tbe-floU be duly atiriad^ 4iiigis.oC real lu^q ;; beciiiii^e . 
there, an artificial atmosphere is formed rouod thQ plants,^ 
siniliisi if^ihf^ a»tmal ^Ijiio^pbcrf la'sbowei^ weather .ia ^|he 

POTATO^ DISEASE!. 

-'^ Ai the potato crop is one which, more or less, enters intO' 
tl^e rotatioti of almost every fkrmer in the western division of 
th^ county, both in North and South Lancashire, and as thief 
cft)'p, on all our lighter soils, is the one on which the farmers 
hirtre principally depeaded on for making their rents, and also 
a^liVing, I think it will not be out of place to make a few 
obser^tlorts, and give my opinion, as to the cause of the 
dlifease hi that root, and also the remedy for its cure, admits 
lAg'iit the same time, that like other physiologists and potato 
doctors, I may be far from the mark. 

^ * Potatoes have been diseased, more or less^ in various ways, 
e^y 3rear since about the year 1830. The eafcsjsa of disease 
iff'i»(»9ftf^artf over that of others has been no doubt caused 
h^ >attiiKn^httric influenees. All plants^ and eyen animalar 
wHJchjart^sdbjttcl to d^ease^ dre moirei and BQon^r qffecieif^ 
i#&en the fe^tuheai' andj other circumftiinces are^z^am^/ th^m.^ 
Tfairvitt account for greater -dMCif^o to this cropja sqii;i^ 
sbisods than in others,, sidce the ^bove period. Theai^alogjc 
bistwemi plants ^tod animals is very near. Sudden <?b^g^a }^ 
tempernture, or in moisture ianddryness^ have a great ^^9^ 
ttponr ttedwund weiakly plants and animals} indeed, ^i^^f^ 
f^SMSfg^ iniithq weath^ are the cause of a ^f^.pumber pg 
*)ito»drt«WA .ftttaick .tb6 healthy and thesfroj^gtin^bpU^^g 
^Vgfij^^lple^Q^ i^ imifn^l wptld. The heajtby^ aad t^^^. strpijg^ 
«^1i^ftfi»njffifjV,flr ri^Pft, c^ at^gd f35treii\^,. i(,pot 9;u.di^^lj, 
wteh^»»iii^H7^lJ^a ^^ig,^Jp,pl^^^ 9^ ^pxalcapufjtdo |t^^^ 
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etaatie, Mid also a tropical plant ; we may fberefore^xpseot it 
to be sooner affected, and more liaUe to disease, thika a iiatiYe 
one. 

Norw as to ff remedy for the eomtiHitionat diiease in the' 
potato. Mine is not original with me, for many have fidtl^ 
in the same, and have published their ojanioiis; b«t I 
may, perhaps, have some original ideas bearing on the subjeot, 
and therefore give them. 

My remedy is, a renenalfrom seed. This idea is, I know, 
ridiculed by some ; but I have never yet heard, or seen, one 
who did so, who produced a good argument in support of their 
ridicule, for theory they had none. They say that newly 
raised sorts have been diseased as well as the old. This I 
shall not attempt to deny, as I do know that real newly raised 
sorts have been diseased ; but this does not prove the theory 
to be wrong, even if they had been affected to the same extent^ 
which has never been the case under my own observation, oi 
those newly raised from seed. If the cattle of a country were 
very subject to a disease, the remedy^ to get a more healthy 
stock, would be to breed from the healthiest animals in every 
sttcceeding generation. No one would expect to attain the 
high^t degree of perfection in one generation. Thus, in 
potatoes, the first produce from seed might not be firee from 
disease, but this should not convince a man that the theory 
was wrong. He shoidd continue to raise from seed a gener- 
ation or two further, before he can be certain of its erroneous* 
ness, or of its correctness. 

. Some men, I find, are of opinion that this root has been 
deteriorating for the last hundred years ; this I do not believe* 
I^fa^ve heard my Father say, that about ten years before I wae 
bom, this root became affected by the curl ; and that there 
was as mudi said and written upon its cause, and remedies for 
awm, as upon the present; but, notwithstanding this, it 
oontinued to get worse, until new varieties were raised fr^ns 
seedy Two varieties of the old sorts, called *^ White noteala^"^ 
and <^ Winter whites," the farmers were exceedingly aaxioim 
to preserve on account of their quality, but were at last 
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€A>Kg6d to gife them up. In fifUien or twMitj years, 4iie9e nf%$ 
Bot an old variety left in the parishes round Bury, and the 
curl entirely left that part of tiie country, which came under 
my observation/ For 40 years or more preceding 183Q, I do 
not know of one single year in whidi this crop was diseased ia 
any case, and I was a cultivator of potatoes every year during 
tbU time, wther under my Father, or on my own account. 
We had sometimes bad crops, or, more properly speaking, 
l^hi crops, caused by bad seasons. 

If a tree be raised from a cutting, no matter whedier a 
fruit or forest tree, it will decline and decay at the same 
time as the parent tree, and will be subject to the same disease* 
With plants raised from bulbs it may be generations before 
any decay would appear; but still, it appears to me, that 
sooner or later, recourse must be had again to seed, fb|? a 
renewal of the constitution of the plant. 

In horticulture, gardeners are continually raising plants 
from seed, which are quite as easy to raise from cuttings or 
bulbs. It is thus they are so successful in getting fine healthy 
flowers and |dants. 

All forest trees, hedge plants, and wild shrubs, are raised 
from seed, and thus their generic and specific characters aie 
preserved, and the same race of plants continues without 
wearing out, but the varieties are ever changing. Thus, the 
English Oak, in its flowering and fruit-bearing, comes gen^ 
eraHy under one of the following species, Quereus ^rohur^ 
Sesailifioray or Pedunculata^ but of the varieties there is i»> 
end. Scarcely two trees in a wood will be found the same as 
regards foliage, or other characteristics. It is the same witb 
other trees and shrubs, the thorn, the hazel, the brier, a«idl 
every other wild plant, whether tree, shrub, or herb, arei 
ever changing in their varieties. Every plant of the^s£HB« 
genmand species, is as much unlike «very other, as cflie ]mmt 
isv imli&e^ every other man, or every hoise^ cow, or ebeeqpt^Tisi 
i^dikacjevery other animai of the same species, t Some plsibis^ 
SkeiSemeraoiiiud^, exhibit a greater diflerenoe im Uieir viA*ietiM» 
linn JOitberv'dQw^ I have always been a g^t admker of^aatare^ 
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and hftve been a keen observer of her ways, and it appears 
clear to me, that, to preserve the general vigour of races of 
plants, seeds must be had recourse to. This she plainly points 
out. But in those plants which can be raised f ram hulbe^ it 
is evidently not necessary to raise from seed often to preserve 
their general vigour ; but, that at some period or other it will be ; 
and that this period may be shorter or longer, accordu)g to tlie 
seasons or other circumstances, such as the hardiness or ten^ 
derness of the plants. Some plants, which can be raised from 
bulbs, may perhaps b^ continued to be thus raised for one 
thousand years, without the original constitutional vigour of 
the race being very much impaired, or becoming extinct. In 
others, one hundred years might only be required. In others, 
perhaps twenty years might bring on the same decay as to 
require a renewal from seed. It is also exceedingly probaWe 
that a tender tropical plant will sooner be impaired in its 
vigour, in a cold climate, when continually raised from bulbs, 
than if it were cultivated in its own native climate. Although* 
generally, a (dant raised from seed varies some little from its 
parent, yet it does not follow that it must always be so. It 
may now and then happen that a seedling may be exactly like 
its parent, or some other variety raised before. In some 
^•aces of plants, this may occur more often than in others. 
Of course, some varieties of potatoes may be considered old 
ones, and in fact are so, although newly raised from seed ; 
notwithstanding, it is said, that old varieties have esd^ted 
the disease ; it is quite possible that they may have been raised 
from seed not many years before. On the other hand, some 
of the diseased crops said to be new varieiieSy may not be sq 
in reality. There is great roguery in selling seed potatoes, 
as very frequently old varieties have new names given them. 
A farmer will very often buy seeds in the market winch are 
really new to him, but are in fact, very old sorts in the neigh, 
bourhood from which they have come ; this nuiy be done 
without any intention of the seller to deceive the buyer. It 
is well known that the names of varieties are very frequently 
changed, sometimes for mere fancy, but often from intfiresiecl 
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motives. I have alwajs been food of experimenU in farmiogy 
and, like many of «loha BuIFs sons, have been easily and often 
gulled with puffing advertisements. I have given ten shillings 
aod sixpence per bushel, besides paying the carriage firom 
London, (two hundred miles,) for what were called new 
v.aoeties of the potato, and when they got home, I have found 
that the twne only was new ; in short, that I had been 
cultivating the very same sorts for ten or fifteen years. I 
therefore, do not always consider it as a fact when I hear 
people say that newly raised varieties have been as much or 
more diseased than the old ones, although they may think it 
true. Then again, some men will not state the truth, wishing 
to cover their own n^lect by a falsehood, or, from a love of 
the wonderful, or perhaps having got a crotchet in their heads, 
are determined that no fact shall drive it out. 

At the same time I admit,- as I have before done, that 
newly raised sorts have no doubt been diseased, but this is no 
proof of the theory being fisilse, from reasons before stated. 
In short, I consider it a fact not to be well disproved^ that, 
having recourse to raising from seed did drive away the curl 
from the potato, in Lancashire, sixty years ago. I am firmly 
of opinion, that to adopt the same course now, would produce 
the same effect with the present disease ; but not, however, 
without patience ; this can be effected without going to Peru, 
either for tubers or seed. Wh^ potatoes continue healthy, 
season afler season, farmers never think of raising new sorts, 
as it is a tedious process, and is attended with considerable 
trouble and care. Fifty varieties may be raised for one good 
one. I should recommend our principal Agricultural Societies 
to ta^e up the business of raising from the apple. From my 
own experience, I would not buy what were called new sor|;s 
from any man, except I knew he was a perfectly honest man, 
.^nd that he had raised them himself. 
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ROTATIONS. 

^^ "Fhfeorigtff say that tw^ tbm crops ^dUld ' ntver be taiea 
ill fttrcce^sioii from th« same land. This theory kr alsd put in 
jmieti^e in some districts, by good farmers^ and at a geneval 
rttle, the practise is good. I have myself, in my eadiqr d^fym, 
been a firm advocate for its universal adoption ; bntezperieiioe 
tens me that this theory is not correct in every ftituaitidB. 
The best practise is that which produces the greatest value of 
produce, ft'om the same land, at the least expense, without 
deteriorating the soil. To do this, a fanner must study lib 
soil, his climate, and also his markets. Science tells us we 
may grow com crops in succession from the same land, and 
efv^ one particular description of com. For iBstaoce, barley 
tsf^ succeed wheat, and oata follow the barley, because each 
one takes from the soil a diflerent material, or require di£ferenl 
fbod. According to science, wheat, or any otiier grain, may 
be^rown on the same land every year for ages ; to do whiob^ 
il^s^ said, a farmer has only to apply that kind of muiure to the 
sdil every year, which is required by the kind of grain sowiu 
Science or theory does not agree with practise, so far as te 
r^dommehd sowhig one particular kind of grain every year 
tipen thfC same land ; but from my own experience, and from 
What I see every year, in South Lancashire, good husbandry 
does not forbid either oats or barley following a crop of wheat. 
l%e very best farmers, and those who have made the most 
lA^xtey by ftirming, adopt this practise. 
- A &rmer should never have his hands tied on his back, any 
fflHlierlhacfi is necessary to protect the property of the landlord* 
What is g(K>d for l^e latter is also good for the former, if ha . 
imend to rbibftin upon the farm. A tenant should cultivate 
t&6'g¥^fi^ titte&ber of auch crops his land isbest«dapted fbv| • 
d^ subhead are most in- demand in his seighbourhood, alwpya^ 
IMteg iif ti^^ibe keeping of Che land on a pnoper state>«f > 
Mffifty, or^'sor'tli«Lt^4t wiff ac^stantly^ cany good drops. ^ Ai* 
l^nd6^tiei^s m\f to> stipnlKt&'for ^certaimutBaberofiicroiwi 
b^Si^^en''b€ftVi^ewed«^k'4i4'plyof maninre/to kBopiBg^m 
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land clean, and also to its lying in grass a proper proportion 
of time. 

Some crops are calied amelioratiog ones ; I» for mj party 
do not know which are sudi. Potatoes, turnips, xnange), 
^orzel, and dover, are considered to be of this class, but I 
am of opinicm, there nerer was a greater error. Thej are^ la 
fact, all quite as esehausting as wheat The only difference iSf 
that the three former afford an opportunity for cleaning the 
land, in preparing for the seed while the crop is growing. 
The last crop prevents any weeds from rising, by its getting* 
start of them in the spripg. Grow any one of these crops yeav^ 
after year upon the same ground, along side a peice of wheat,^ 
give exactly the same cultivation to each, also the samo, 
quantity and quality of manure, and then see which eztracJUk 
the most from the land. Thwe is just as nmch commoa. 
sense in binding a farmer from taking two green crops together 
as two white ones. If I were a landowner, I would m«;ab« 
I'ather a tenant grew a white crop then a green one, unless th^. 
cultivation was well attended to. I am aware my doctrine is 
not a fitriiionaUe one, for there is a fashion in farming as weU.^ 
as in other things. 

In South Lancashire, a potato crop is generally taken in . 
[dace of a plain fallow, beoause of the great demaad for, 
this root Potatoes always succeed best after clover, ov 
grass of some description, whether it be old or young< Oi^te 
always succeed best after wheat, because the soil is idwi^ 
more broken and pulverised, than yrhea sown aftei clover OK; 
grass. The month of May is dry four times out,of. five^ ^and 
in a dry May, oats are always much injured when sown upen^ 
any description of ley. The furrows lie hollow, that is, thont 
is a certain space hollow under each furrow, and the fui^fOiW^ 
itself lies compact, excepting what is broken at the ti^4uriQg^ 
the process of harrowing in the seed. This is partic>ikily th^. 
case in old ley, when ploughed up for oats. From these oaus^ 
in a dry May, this crop is very much injured, while thosei 
■•wn after wheat will be a good crop. In a dry May, oats qo 
a ley furrow, are also often very mueh injured by the «om 
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grub. If it be a damp M^,! Uf4 ^IiJ^^ot' White snail is oftett 
equally injurious to the crop; but if sovm after wheat, I havef 
v^y ietdora known the grub or the shig to d6'tW drop much 
daina^'. ' .... 

Then a^in, cldvei' or grass seeds always succeed best 
after a spring tillage, and, consequently, prosper better after ^ 
dthei" barley or oats, than when sown on the wheat crop. In 
a four course shift, where potatoes are taken ob a fSallow drop,'^' 
a Scotchman would recommend- the following rotation': Ibt 
potatoes after oats, 2nd wheat, 3rd clover, 4thr oats. Herie 
the green, as well as the com crops, are alteYdate. I recdm- ' 
mend, as by far the most certain and most profitable, the 
follbwing: Ist potatoes after clover 6r grass, IJrid wheat, ^rd 
barley or oats, 4th clover or grass. Here Ifherb are^two green^ 
crops and two corn crops tbgether aiteirnately. ' iPhose ^irbd 
adbpt this course with spirit, and do tbteirduty td the latadby • 
nritnure, and keeping it clean from weeds, have scarc^y tvet- 
a fiHfbg crop of any description, whHe' those who atdoj^ -tMis 
former course have disappointments every year; %dw^vei^*<^l' • 
tlMjy may perform their dtity^to^th^ latld. I am quitte out*^of 
favour with sowing any descfiptioil 6f grain aftc^ gMisS ot 
clbvei*, unless the land be trenched, atid the' sod put' below. 
Iri*pte{)Sar&ig cJoVer ley, oi^oM grass lind ft)t potato^,- 1 aftto 
recommend trenching, either with the plough or spade. The ' 
latter, iPTiatidfi/ are plentiffei. " ^ • ' ^ 

' 1 W\^ys'fouttd bblJt*eatw^ftn*Ti«fehes^t6 atmWef Best aftw» 
wHe^, if die soiT be strong or s€ffi^: The former diotiM* 
a!#ifyd^^8t>^^hxtlrifi^, t6 give liberty fbr bor^' and' botod' 
h^ftg^,^'8faa'^*i^«ng.' Bf ihr«^ifitftl*Qa df etiWptttittg-tlfe' 
cib^V' the' fend Will be^itf excifleflt condition for \vhm^ hi3tV9t* 
mfi^*»&(^ brtMdbbSt, thfe hM geneMIy g^ foiMT '^^M^^ 
cafl[^W"tl«f^betfn ctop enriching ^b» soil, or prepdrfn^lrf ff^ 
a a^p^dFgriflnjVl dotMder td'be the ^efat^tt*it?tS^'«f"Attfccfci»^ 
le(*«^VeA whf«-fMI«*u|><fl«thfel«ia.^^'A^^ Tft«fl|g5> 

di^M^r60t'\^hiell b^aki'afitdt^nlV^ekis^thii^is^S^ IJ^tftTuaz 
eAbl^^tmi.^'^ AikiHier > 4Ms# >d»; 4h^ %ft^r'c\M¥«li<MpwbfilHtr 
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PLOUGHING. 

Th^re ha« beeo gr^at unprovement in ploughing withia 
the last flew years, which has been brought about, in a grea^ 
measjvre, by the aoni^ ploughing matchjss of the diffejrftfit 
Agricultural Societies, within this county. 

It is now nearly forty years since the first Scotch ploughs 
irei^e introduced, and also the ploughing with the horses 
abreast, without a driver. But this system made very slow 
pi^QgEQss until lately. Both master and man appeared adverse 
to the adoption of any change in either ploughs or ploughing. 
A Scotch ploughman looks upon his implement with the eye 
of a mathematician, and is thus able to point out defects to 
the plough maker, which no one but a well taught ploughman, 
could do* Until lately, almost every prize was carried away„ 
at all our ploughing matches, by Scotchmen* This made 
xh» liancashire lads look about them; and, when once a 
Lancashire man begins to tbmk he can do any kind of work 
as wall as other men, he will, by dint of practise, soon become 
equal to his cc»npetitors. This is now the case in ploughing. 
The Scotch make of ploughs, together with good ploughmen, 
may be seen in all the best cultivated districta, and even iu 
those distacts where the far^^ng, m other respects, is not 
good. 

There is yet, however, a considerable extent of country^ 
which I call the hack setllemenlSf where the old wooden 
ploughs are still used, with three or four horses in single $le. 
In some districts the improved ploughs are used, but the 
fioroeFs still work the bosses single ; and with these farmers;, 
aeidom xx^re than two horses are used. There are goi;KJl 
ai^iuneats both tor and against the practise. On a beayy 
ck^ land fiirm, I should sometimes work the hearses afareiv^H 
aa4 ^Anetimes single; but I should have my ploughs. put. 
togi^Qf quite di^isent for the different systems. A plough 
nu^ f^ pl^iglp^ng with the horses abreast will oev^ dp^. ti^s 
w^ikweil or^^^my' with the horsea single, and vice Hfriuu. I 
hmt Joiown many a man to give uppkmghii^^ w^ t^e hottm 
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ftbreast, merely because his plough was made for ploughiDg- 
tingle. It is now quite clear to most ploughmen and farmers, 
who have attended the various ploughing matches, that the 
bommon ploughs of the country cannot compete with the 
Scotch ploughs, however good the workmen may be by whose 
hands they are guided. I have seen the best workm^ beaten 
from no fault, but the make of the plough. 

However, in my opinion, although the present ScoCofii 
ploughs carry away most of the prizes at the various matcheer, 
they are defective. In the present make of Scotch pldughs, 
the beauty of the work performed is more considered, than 
real utility. The common ploughs of the country cat an 
tibtu$e angle on the furrow, when turned up, which b a real 
defect, both as to the labour of harrowing, as well as the 
covering of the seed. The turf or grass is seldom covered in 
very well. On the contrary, the present Scotch ploughs cut a 
very (xeute angle on the furrow, which makes the woi^ look 
better, and will be sooner harrowed than if the angle of the 
furrow^ be obtuse, or even a right angled one* I prefer a 
right angled fVirrow. This easy harrowing of the acute angle 
is the only advantage over the furrow cut at right angles^ to 
the surface of the land. The seed will be no deeper or better 
covered, and the ploughing is done at a greater expense of 
both manual and horse labour, than when the furrow is cut 
perfifctly square, or rather, I should say, a perfect parellelo* 
gram, as a furrow must be broader than it is deep. It is 
evident the present Scotch ploughs are not very easy to hold, 
'and whenever this is the case, the labour to the horses is 
increased. The common ploughs of the country are generally 
neither easy for horse or man, and make bad work. The 
present Scotch ploughs are more diffieuU to hold^ and exeeute 
H^ better work than the Scotch ploughs made twenty or thirty 
yi^ars ago ; that is, than the improved 8coteh ploughs nf 
tho9e daySy for the unimproved ones were as clunsy impl^ 
m^nts as could be conceived, and yet there are farmers in 
some parts of Scotland, who say they got better dops'-vitii 
these ploughs, Uian with those of the present uak»v Tkfoty^ 
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two yean ago, I imported a Scotch plough, made by one 
James Yitch, of Jedburg, Roxburgshire, called ''SmalPi 
improred Scotch plough." Since then, I have rambled oT«r 
a great portion of both England and Scotland, and have held 
ploughs of almost every make, but never found any equal to 
it, end all of the same make, for easy draft, easy to hold, and 
for quality of work they were capable of doing. The bottom 
or sok, was eone€n>e. Lay a rule upon the sole, and in the 
cmtrs, between the point of the sock and the heel of the 
t^OQgh, the sole plate would not touch the rule by two inches. 
There are several advantages in this. 1st, the friction is very 
much reduced. 2nd, the sole, or bottom, never gets ^anioem 
by wear. A plough al^arays wears the fastest at the point of 
the sock and the heel of the plough, consequently, if a plough 
be made level at the bottom when new or newly repaired^ 
the bottom soon gets contex by wear, and of course, unsteady 
to hoM* Again, when the point of the sock strikes against a 
itone above its centre, the sock will rise over the stone ; and 
if the bottom of the plough be level or convex^ it has a 
tendency to be thrown out ; but if concave^ the stone gives 
BO ineonvemenee to the ploughman. 

Small's improved plough had only one fault. This wa«, 

that the breast part c^ the mould board was too flat. This 

wa»no inconvenience, but rather an advantage when the soil 

was dry, but with a damp soil, it did not clear itself aufficiently. 

This d^eet has been remedied in the new Scotch ploughs, but 

they have aU, aooording to my opinion, added other defects, 

^hioh moi« than counterbalance that. The heel of Small's 

plough was only eight inches behind where the sheath ja 

inserted in the beam of the plough, which gave the ploughmaa 

^oeat'command over it. . 

'^il shalt now give a few of my opinions on pleughiog, 

^vldingsthe subyBct ioto-three parts. 1 st, ley ploughing, ,2ady 

^tokenrland for aeom crop, and 3rd, ploughing falloyrs^ ,^ 

nr (>ilflt;r^«-Ley ploughing. To do this with accuracy, and with 

iti06t'^8«& tO' mien' i^d -horses, requires the greateU jskiU vi 

^^iihi)jloug)»i^gkt and -pkmghman. The latter should ^aftlir 
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un^rst'in4 his ,bu8m^A$ as U> ket^l9le<to,p9|4t o^Ht aoy deffiofc 
Pj^hy$ ploagb. If be iy not up to tbis^ ]xe should go, to>Qbo^, 
l3^t, J30t to the uoiyersi^. He must ^ to some dodboppisF, 
vbo is master of his work. He should also equaUy uudi^r- 
«taad how to yoke the horses to the plough. If everjrUiiaf ,« 
i^ot properly adjusted, the work caouot be weU dome, with (be 
least exertion to man ai&d horse, however good the workwan 
xnay be in other re8|)ect8. To be careless in unnecessarjr 
labour, is to tbrow money away, and the farmer must look to 
Uiis ; of course it is necessary that he biipself i|hou]d b9.aibie 
both to understand a plough, and to hold it. Whenever I see 
a man labouring in his shirt at a plough, except in very bot 
weather, I conclude there Is toipethii^g wr<»]g. To a< good 
ploughman, who baa a good ploi^b, and everything properly 
adjuatod, the work ia easy. . , 

I do not like the present make of Scot^ ploughs fpz^l^j 
ploughing so well as Smaira improved Scotch plougk* for 
several reasons. It is more difficult to hold, and of coiurs^ 
heavier work for the horses. They also leave the solid ground 
under the fuirows, ^eraied^ and the ai^^ prevent the water 
getting into the open furrows off reins. On undmined heavy 
spils, this is a great evil. 

In ploughing old grass for oats, tlit depth of the furrow 
must be twO'*tbicds of the breadth) or the work will not be 
^ood. If iess^ the furrows wall lie too flat j if more^ they 
will st^nd too much on their edge, and there will be a great 
loss of seed. Some farmers are in favour of ploughing only 
iQVr incbes; deep, as by this, a greater number of rows of com 
will be grown in a giv^ breadth than with deep plougbing* 
fnd of course, broader funrows. I should never, in any case, 
recpmjpaend less thaneix inches, but, of the two, idMNil(ti»e&r 
j^\g^t inches deep. In this case, the furrows would be tweWe 
^i^cf^ \>wsd, and of couxse, have only half .^e ni«mbtt"0f 
/^ws of com upon a ridge, as he who ploughs only foitr iiicbes 
^^p. Old ley ploughed four inches deep, ca«not{ pioduee 
^ucb^se mould in harrowing, and what tbereis^i ie^fi^of 
-gf^ roPtBf and requires douUe the^nne (ox haiffowingjaid 
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ploi^faiog, to that plougked eiglit inches deep. Th^ deepeir 
^d ley is pk>ttgfaedy and the easier it is harrowed, the better 
tlie seed will be covered, and a less quantity will answer^ 
there is also less risk of the grub and of drought, and mfore 
loose mould for the crop to grow in. It is not the greater 
Bumber of rows of eorn in a field which produces the best 
ogpopf but where the plants are most vigorous, and clearest 
fhxn the gra^s or weeds. To plough deep, in old ley, is 
4}mle aa easy for the hones as shallow ploughing, because the 
pl^ighshare goes below the grass roots in the former case. 
The best crop of drilled wheat I ever saw, was dnlled at twelve 
inches* 

In ploughing old ley, in the autumn, intended for potatoes 
or turnips the following season, the common practice of 
ploughing as shallow as possible is quite right ; but in this 
Oase, I should give the land another ploughing very deep, 
before the winter sets in, unless I intended to delve the land 
wMi the spade, and put the turf below. 

When die ridges are ifery hi^h and broad, in old ley, and 
a cn^ of oats is intended to be taken, the best way is to 
ploligh it into hidf ridges, as it is impossible to raise the ridgra 
sufficiently by the common method of ploughmg crown and 
furrow. This is common in Scotland upon stiff soils. The 
land is ^m&c to plough, the water can get better off the iatid, 
mod ikn crop will be betteir. In ploughing the land on ilils 
plan, the ploughman takes his first l^row on each side' the 
rid^ to the fall depth, and eighteen inches from the sid^ of 
the old furrows or reins. They will thus ML oVer to the^side 
4>f the old furrows, but not into th^n. ' ' 

Mr% Smith, of Deanston, recommends all la:nd to be' cttl« 
tivaled flat without open furrows ; or with as few as pd^tbl^, 
when it is <lioroughly drained. But if he had fai^med a stiff 
c\Ky aoii in Lancashire for twenty years, and paid a i^nllr'ftir 
it> he would not, I am satisfied, have done so, however t^l 
the land had been drained. I have drained clay land quif^as 
vM aa he ever did, but still it would not be cultivate on the 
: 4ai^ It m^ do on Hght soils anywhere, and tdso oki iMrj 
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<5fre's perhaps in the eaaiern counties of Eiigland and ScotUnd^ 
aTifd^Isoin the south of England, where far less xain faMs, 
tlifih itt the western counties. 

Had, — Ploughing broken land for a crop of corn. Suppose 
die krid a wheat stubble, and a stiff clay or strong loam, with 
the land in ridges, well raised. Suppose the succeeding crop 
i<i be barley or oats, and to be sown with clover and grass 
seeds. 

It is of inaportance, in this case, that the ridges be well 
formed before the new crop or crops are sown. If the wheat 
ridges are not above five or six feet broad, three may be put 
together, which requires a little management to do the woi& 
well. The common plan is, to fallow the ridges down in the 
autumn with a thin furrow, throwing the furrows in sueh a 
way as to prepare the land for making three ridges into one, 
the s[>ring following. This plan will make good work, if w^l 
executed. I recommend the wheat ridges to have a full deep 
ploughing, immediately after the crop is removed ; and tii« 
ridges left of the same breadth, by merely reversing them.* 
The soil will then receive the full benefit of the frost in winter, 
which is of great service to it. In March, when the soil is 
sufficiently dry, split every third ridge, and skim«plough the 
remaining ridges, throwing the soil of eaeh towards where the 
crown o(f thenew ridge is tobe set. When the land is weU 
harrowed, gather the ridge and half, on each side, into one 
ridge, by a clean deep furrow. The breadth of the furrow to 
be no Js^rmier than the depih. This will leave a well formed^ 
wdl ploughed ridge. 

If the wheat ridges are seven or eight feet broad, two 
thrown together are sufficient. In this case, I should give the 
koidafult deep ploughing in the autumn, by reversing^ the 
ridges. In March following, skim or half plough each, 
throwing the soil of two ridges towards the furrows hetweea 
th^m^ where the crown of the new ridge is to be set. Harrow 
welli^ and gather the ridges as in the former . case^ lo ^^kJM^ 
tflwe* I'l^ould recommend not to skim^plougb and hantoHbUHWf 
in altnomiiig^thaa can be ploughed up ttie imme d^^ ^eo^uM 
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if raiQ riiould come, Ihe soil will dry <^ckec when Apt 
disturbed. By my plan, the expense is one ploughing more 
than the common plan ; but, I am satisfied, any one ,gf tjbe 
blowing crops will more than repay it twofold. If the land 
be a l^hi sail and dry, ridges are unnecessary; but it if 
highly beneficial, 4o the following crops and the land, to be 
ploughed immediately after the removal of the wheat crop^ 
and worked with the scarifier before winter, and one clean 
ploughing given before the Oats or Barley be sown. 

3rd.— -Fallowing. All suitable land intended for potatoes, 
turnips, beet, cabbage, beans, or plain summer fallow, should 
have a clean deep ploughing after harvest, and left in ridges 
aU winter. 

In the spring, let the ridges be well harrowed, and plough- 
ed down by another clean deep ploughing, taking care that the 
ploughman never takes a furrow so wide, but that every inch 
of soil be turned over to one uniform depth. After this^ 
with care never to go upon the land when out of condition as 
to moisture, no more ploughing will be required in preparing 
the land for the crop, if a proper use be made of the cultiva- 
tor, the roller, and the harrow. 

For a plain summer fallow, another ploughing or two will 
be necessary. One clean deep ploughing in dry weather is 
worth three bad ones in any weather. In all cases of fallow- 
ing, without the eye of the master, an unprincipled or carelesa 
ploughman will pay more attention to what is called *^blackir^\* 
the land, than doing the work well, and will appear to bave 
done a good day's work when it is not half done ; and I am 
sorry to say that too many fanners pay more attention to the 
" blacking" system, than to real utility. 

It is admitted by almost all men, who have paid atteufticm 
to the cultivation of the land, that by the use of the sp&de^ 
better crops hove been produced, than by the plough. Novit 
the only difierence is, the spade goes deeper than the plough 
g^ierally does^ and goes to one uni^rm depths leaving na 
pttnro^ the soil unmoved. A bad use of the plough ims dose 
ftiore ^^jurf toi famifers and the country, than any DQeihing 
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^?TO?F¥fiwy4t Agric^ltive.. It h^ s^ landlords against the, 
Uf|^^|t^,,ai^€l has.«*u»ed them to insert clauses in their^agr^- ' 
ments, a^d .leasees, whjob I believe n^ver would haye. been, 
inserted, and which are a curse to all active, honest, aud ^ 
intelligent farmenu i . i '/^ i»^^ 

SOWING, DRILLING, AND PLA^tlNGl 

GreatL or c(Mn cro^s have been uoiversallj sown brp^jE^jt^ ^ 
t^ within a few years back ; drilling these crops is x^psur gl^dt ^ 
ualiy keeping into die country^ both in North apd South tm-j;^ 
cashire. Wheat, oats, and barley, are generally fjrill^d; fit, , 
skie inches, I should prefer nine or twelve inches : this^.^a^l^- 
aflbrd more room for the hoe, which ought always to be u/^^ 
once. 1^8 however, is yet Defected in most i,astanQea XK^v 
Mt the greatest number olrows of com which makea i^f^* 
favavieatcrop. The finest md, best fed earB,ar<e yrk^t ie}[ thq . 
best tale inthebttahel. Drilling corn is not general^, d^^^. 
bivoiwidi a view of aairing seed. There is otft^i in faot,^ n^jarl^ , 
the^ame quaittity iised. The> districts iu whjjph it is, chie^ 
practised, aie aroiHid Liveipooli North, Eaat,.and.Sou^h^ t^i^^ 
udgfabeurhood' of Omasku-k, Scarisbm9k, and Bufibjfd; at^* 
I^y^iam, and in t some oih^x parts of jdie Fylde; ,alsOj^ QO. tbel 
bdilki9 dl Aie^Lune, aod^in the oeighbourttood i>f Catmal apdl ^ 
Foi^MissL • Itisnotgeneval^^ven.iu't^^fsdi^ricls. Beans are, 
dH^atftfomieigbteen tQ ibirtj^BJx, iu<ihes^ The latter diff-*. 
tSfilee; Wheverit te^tbe intenioon of ^upers^^g a plain fallow. ». 
^"Pbtktoes^Mre phiiikted'rin dfiUaaJloTcrLauc^hire, except 
ij^ Idiei^ina^bottrhpod^ of WarriogtoQ, Newtoa.le^willQws, 
AtAAimi^Wigagi, -and L^jgh. la these di^tiiQla, Turnips,. and ^ 
MfDgoliiwft:»eli are sown, or planted g^er^tly iji drills^^^. 
cipticthe' fellow turnips sp^ after a crop .of earl| potato^' 
ThetdrMbgioftl»s0 w«(9 firstintroducedabpu^ the y^^^^j^. 
I:)w«ctberfirbt!whO'.drtlted turniptiUoQiy native. ^r^^ '^M%i 
was in 1813. I was also the first, in that parish, who cidti-^ 
vbM iwadiskiumipfli Mi^i^aagel w>nrEe|lp ^^yrjff^^ ^^^ j^as 
in 1816. In that year-I«8ql4Jei2a,^9rrtv,q^-|}^^ 
laaiififeft^QptijitWuteicSwafliire- .1, sol^ !t^Wi^hi9!7iBS^M^^^ 
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the purchasers carting them from the field. There were Mnif 
in th^ neighbourhood besides these. Drilling of root cropi 
» gamed little ground for ^0 years after the above period. 

QUANTITY OF SEED. 

Gvi^/ #xpeDt in the districts before named, and perhaps 

on a few individual farms in other districts, is still grown 

bnMdeast, and th^ quantity of seed used varks littb say-^ 

wlji^^ On good, bad, and indifferent land, the same qtMn^^ 

titjr i^ generally used. Some flew sow thicker, and a few 

tfaitiner; ihah the taua! quantity, aind these are firequcntiy 

disputing the point as to the benefit of their own eustoms. It 

is easy to tell upon what quality of soil each dtsputaat liyea^ 

The'general quantity of wheat is fVom two, to two and a balC 

bdshels; barley, about three busheh; and oats^ about fire 

bo^^R Those who sow only red elover and ryegrati, sow 

froti'ten'to twelve lbs. of the former, and a quarter of « 

bu^hefof the ktter. Bat the best cultivators of criifioiBt 

grasit^^ never sow these alone. They sow a mixture of all tbfl 

trefoils' with" rlbgtass, (an eqOal weight of eachO aboat-fewr 

lbs. wfth one busliel of perennial i^yegfiss. Tlietsd farmera 

n^ver have kny failures in their new grass fields. 'I have s^sea' 

t^o instancies of dibbting Wheat near SoiUhport/andr to botb^: 

th6 'Rising crops Iboked* well, and ^e eoltmtor spoke &voiir^ 

ably of the practise. 1 tried it mydelf in' the year 18)7, part 

of the crop did well, and the other part did taot^ but tht 

broadcast crops on the same field, in the same aeaseivdid the 

satne. It was an old grass fie!d ploughed upi and oata <3ftbbleal 

on 6ne half the fiield, in the centre of th« furrowst ^e tttbbKt 

par^ being sown broadcast. The soil on which the^nstiofiopl/! 

g^w was a good sandy loam, and perfectly dry4 Thft. otfaf^r 

pan Was^ a li^ht, peaty, poor soil. On Uiis part^ thoigmbi 

jUiii gr^Mdesttuction In l^oth the dibbled madJbfioadoaat) 

crops. ' .- : '-, . "i:ci^v 

^^ifldSl het^'ofi^ the ToTI6\tiB^ re^M:k4<m[thdak«ad fthi»^ 

swi^/%tiiri^ fftini my own experience J ' i' ' " ^ . m 

*"¥<A!fliviyd i fSfrm fo*rnt^arly thlr^y^arSj.^kh^JlesArca^ 
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handred feet above the level of the «ea. The soil is various, 
some sandy, some gravelly, stiff clay, loam, and some bog. 
There are few fields all of one nature throughout ; some of the 
fields contain land of each of the above descriptions. 

When I began to farm, I was quite inclined to thin sowing 
because I had seen very good crops from a little seed. But 
after a number of years' experience and observation, I found 
that in certain cases, and in certain seasons, very good, or 
better crops, might be got from thin sowing than by thick. 
Yet, as a general rule, for all seasons and all Soils, it is a very 
dangerous practice. Perhaps in one case out of twenty, thin 
sowing would answer better than thick. If the season has 
been a good one for preparing the land and sowing the seed, 
and if the land has been sufficiently drained, if wet, and in 
proper condition as to manure, then a less quantity of seed 
will often produce a better crop, than if thicker sown. 

A farmer must use common sense in sowing. If the- seed 
be the produce of a fine season, less will be required, than if 
the produce of a bad one. A farmer, in sowing, must have 
im eye tahts^^^, the tandy and the season. 1 found it the 
height of folly to make a rule as to the quantity of seed in 
every case. I was generally my own seedsman, and I varied 
the quantity in the same season, and in the same field, accord- 
ing as the natures of the soil varied in depth and texture. On 
very light sandy or gravelly soils, I should never recommend 
thin sowing. If the spring months be dry, there will be 
sure to be a thin crop. On stiff clays, thin sowing is very 
dangerous. It is only under the most favourable circum'^ 
stances, both at the seed time, and in the season which 
fbllow% that thin sowing, on such soils, will answer better thaa 
thick. A well prepared summer fallow, sown with wheat in 
September or October, will require far less seed, than if sowtt 
in December or January. Land which is not naturally dry, 
or not made so by draining, will require more seed than if 
dty, excepting very light sandy or gravelly land, as before 
stated. Neither thick nor thin sowing will ensure a good 
crop, if the land be out of condition as respects want of 
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nuamre, shortness of tillage, or top much water in it» and top. 
n^7 weeds. Then again, if the land be naturally had^ 
although the farmer may have done every justice to it in hia 
power, and every thing which man can do, more seed must 
be given than when the soil is naturally ^ood. Some meli 
wiU perhaps say all land may be made good. This I do apt 
b^eve ; and if it could, would it pay ? 
, A J(armer on good land may safely use less seed than upon 
bad land, supposing the management equal, k good farmer 
may safely use less seed than the had one on the same des- 
cription of land. Elevation and exposure must be considered 
ift tihe i^uaBtity of seed given. In short, no rule can be given 
as to quantity of seed sown, which will apply to every case. 
I have been very often surprised to see farmers using the aame 
quantity of seed when the season is VQiy favourahle^ as when 
very unfavourable. 

7hin sowing will often produce a fine crop as to bulk, 
bpth in straw and grain ; but is very uneven in ripeness, and 
the sample of grain is generally coarse and of less value* 
When ev^ry grain of seed can be put at its proper depth, and 
at perfectly regular distances, inaj^ood clean soil, by dibbling, 
or by a good drill, then a far less quantity of seed will be 
sufficient than when sown broadcast. But upon the strong 
loils of Lancashire, there is scarcely one season in seven, 
t^at a drill machine could work to advantage in the au^ima . 
xnonths. Our cliioate is too moist. The strong land farmer, 
in the eastern, midland, and southern counties, know;; ppt^ing 
of the difficulties we have to contend with. 

DRAINING AND SUBSOILING. 

As draining is now become so common, it is a subjec{; 
that is much discussed; and the different points of depth,^ 
distance, direction, and materials to be used, are matters on' 
which there is great difference of opinion. There is the deep,' 
the sbidlow, and the frequent system. Then there is the 
broken stone, the open tile, the pipe tile with a porous sub- 
stance above it, and the pipe tile laid in puddle, or puddle 
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around it. These have all their advocates, and every man 
considers his favourite system the hest for every part of the 
world. 

The hest system of draining is that which will make the 
most effectual drainage at the smallest expense. One 
system may he the hest in one situation, hut not so in another. 
The hest depth, the best distance, the best direction, and the 
best kind of materials, will depend on the nature of the sub- 
soil ; and how that subsoil lies, and also, on the inclination 
of the surface. 

If the subsoil or strata lie in sheets, at an angle to the 
surface, (see section second,) it will perhaps make the most 
perfect drainage by the drains being made up the incline ; and 
if the incline be very steep, to be filled twelve inches with 
broken stones, cinders, or coarse gravel, to prevent the 
bottom washing. But where the incline is small, open tile is 
the best Where the fall is very lit tie y broken stone, &c., 
should never be used. Such drains, in our coal districts, 
would not run twelve months, even where there was a tolerable 
incline. They would be choked with what we call carr. 

If a clay subsoil be full o£ aand cracks ^ both perpendicular 
and lateral, it will make little difference in what direction the 
drains are taken, provided each has a gentle fall into the main 
drains. If the land had little slope, I should take them up 
the incline; but, if the incline was considerable, I should 
take them across it, giving them sufficient faU into the main. 
Where the clay is of this description, the drains may be made 
four or five feet deep ; the deeper they are made, the fewer 
fpill be required. If the clay be very compact and adhesive, 
the drains must not be cut more than ten feet distant, and it 
is useless going deeper than from twenty-seven to thirty 
inches. In some land below the cultivated soil, there is a 
layer of clay two or three feet deep, and below that, a bed of 
sand or gravel. If this clay be full of sand cracks, the 
drains may be sunk through the clay to any convenient depth, 
00 as to secure a fall ; and in this case, fewer drains will be 
Required; but, where the clay is void of sand cracks, it wil| 
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be little use going through it. I have seen land of the latter 
description drained on Mr. Parke's system, without the land 
being benefited one fraction ; it still remaining wet aver the 
drains. 

If the subsoil be clay, and lie at irregular depths from the 
surface in hills and hollows, the safest direction of drains is 
up the incline. Or if the clay lie in ridges, and those ridges 
run across the ineHney the drains should be up the incline. 
(See section first) But if the ridges of clay run up the 
ineline^ then the drains should run across it. (See section 
fourth.) 

If the strata lie horiz&ntaUy to the surface, as in section 
tiiird, the drains should be made across the incline. Any 
one who will study the accompanying sections, and what is 
here said, will see that no one system of draining will produce 
the best effects^ at the smallest expense^ in every situation. 
The drainer must be ruled by circumstances. If any one will 
examine the various cuttings on the various lines of Railways, 
he will see that the sketches I have made are not fanciful. To 
judge of the nature of the subsoil, and how it lies, is in some 
cases, a little difficult. The best way, in commencing the 
draining of a field, or piece of land, is to cut a drain, three 
feet deep, right up the incline, in the centre of that piece ; 
and another the same depth, across the bottom of the incline. 
From these, a perfect knowledge of the subsoil, and how it 
lies, may be obtained. On some part or parts of the land, I 
should sink a hole seven or eight feet deep, to see if there was 
a porous substance below the first bed of clay, if clay be the 
subsoil found at three feet deep. 

Until within the last eight or ten years, most of the drains 
on our strong soils were made from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches deep, which have proved far too shallow. Few cut 
them now less than thirty inches, and many thirty-six inches 
on the strong soils. On more porus soils, or moss land, 
deeper stilL 

Subi^oillDg is practised by a few, but it is far from being 
common. It is, however, getting every year more into prac- 
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tise. If the land be wet, and the subsoil clay, it should be 
drained twelve months before; and, on stiff soils, should 
never be done in wet weather. 

IRRIGATrON. 

Water meadows are irrigated, but here the water naturally 
flows over them at flood time ; or, where there are embank- 
ments, it can be turned over them at such times. But, under 
this head, I mean artificial irrigation, when the water is 
conveyed from higher land, or diverted from rivers, brooks, 
or other streams, and by grips made to flow over the surface 
of grass land, and taken off again at a lower level. There are 
few districts in the county, but in which this is practised mora 
or less. In some districts, by some farmers, the true prin^ 
ciples of irrigation ^re little understood. These have an idea, 
that the water, when turned upon the land, should lie upon 
it for several days, and in some instances, I have seen it lie 
weeks, before it was allowed to run off. Of course this is. 
where the land is perfectly level. The results were, liitle 
benefit in some instances, and £^reat injury in others. Th% 
true principle of irrigation is, that the water should flow very 
gently over it, but never stand upon it. 

This description of irrigation is best carried out in the 
vales and on the hill sides, adjoining the higher branches of 
the river Irwell, north of Bury, up !to Haslji^en on one 
branch, to above Hawtenstall on another branch ; and through 
Bosendale to above Bacup, on the main or principal channel. 
Also on the higher branches of the river Boach above Booh- 
dale, and on the small streams between Todmorden and 
BuTJoley. In these localities, great attention is paid to this 
mode of fertilizing the land, and very early and abundant 
crops of superior hay are every season produced. Often cut. 
the latter end of May or early in June, and frequently two or 
three crops in a season. But even in these districts more 
might be done by catch work, and turnmg it over tl^ir 
pastures* The principle is entirely applied to their meadows. 
There are few localities but in which mQ]:e of thi9 mpjd^ Jot 
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improving the kmd might be introduced ; and in the hilly and 
undulating districts, at a very trifling expense. 

ARTIFICIAL MANURE. 

Some years ago, we were going to deluge the country with 
grain, grass, and roots, by the application of artificial man- 
tles. Farm yard manure was considered almost worthless. 
We were going to carry tons of produce from our fields by 
ouly applying pounds of manure. One would have supposed 
that ao man of common sense would have believed all that 
was said on their virtues and powers. Most of these have sunk 
mio oblivion. Guano, as an exception, still holds on, being 
of more real use than most of the others. It is a stimulant, 
and like all stimulants, whether to the body or to the land, it 
is exceedingly useful for certain purposes, and in certain cases, 
but would no more answer to be repeatedly applied to the 
same land, without other manures, than lime would. In 
Lancashire, it ia principally s^plied to the turnip crop along 
with other manure, or as a top dressing to clover or wheat. 
To grain, it has a tendency more to &ed the straw than the 
corn. 

LIME AND MARL. 

Thirty or forty years ago, lime was far more used hy the 
&rmers than at present. It was then little understood ; for, 
although a first application was found beneficial, repeated 
apf^cations on the same land, produced no efiTect. And, at 
that time, there was little land sufficiently dry, to produce the 
best efifeet. There was also a notion existing amongst potato 
eultivatorSy that lime produced the scab in that root. Liine 
m any case, is slow in acting upon soil, and in producing w[if 
visible effect on crops; it, consequently, does not suit thfr 
present race of steam power farmers. 

In 1813, I began farming with a prejudice against lime,, 
because I saw no effect produced from it on some fields, and 
from no other reason than its having been repeatedly applied 
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iothodefieU^ without any other mMttra .i9«tfc$Hp.t|}&asi^M>.^ 
cations. But after nearljrfprtjjffWo^MSWei^^ W^ 
of the nature of soils, aod^iie h^to^f^^iAircM^p^iipietts^ 
I am quite convinced that land'in ^m^fomSHt'yie^ii^inQf'^' 
what it is capable of doing y without occasionally a dressing 
of lime. I consider it after the way of medicine td man. It 
causes the soil to produce more healthy crops, and maki0 
other manure act with a better effect. If a man be restored to 
health by medicine, he does not think of living on it, he 
returns to his roast beef again, if he can get it. So it is with 
land; it requires farm yard, or other manures, applying 
between the dressings of lime. Lime does not so much 
increase the bulk of a crop, as the quality. Lime makes grain 
more plump, of better colour, and thinner skinned. Hay and 
pasture will produce moie butter and cheese from the same 
number of cattle, and more beef and mutton from ^he same 
extent of land. At present, it is little used, except in, o^ near 
the limestone districts, but my most decided opinion is, tdat 
farming cannot he carried on in perfection without its usel, 
or, that of marl. 

What has been said of lime producing scab in the potato, 
is not true, according to my experience. The farmers in 
Scotland generally apply lime to that crop. Theorists say, 
that lime should always be applied to land in a quick state, 
and that when in a dead state, it looses its virtues. I have 
tried many experiments with it, and I must say, that thii 
theory is not correct. I have found it to answer equally well 
even when applied in a miry state ; but I prefer it better when 
in a state resembling that of oat meal. I have seen old lime 
mortar taken from an old building and applied to moor land, 
which has made that land produce a thick carpet of white 
clover ; when before, there was nothing but heath. It took 
three or four years to complete this change. 

Lime once in twenty years is sufficient upon strong land, 
and once in ten or twelve years on light laud ; but strong land 
requires a greater quantity to improve it, than Hght land. 
For arable (yurposes, I should apply it to that had intended 
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for tui'iuiM or potaitoes, in the month of March or April, and 
£dlbW4e»iti, %«9^fRefl |:$«>^Uhe ittriii^ ^ pb^ttet^ 'Aetifi^^ 
liMiMli^iiiAlitf ^IftiMfeliitte^a^llL ^ ^ ^ •'' 

.>'in lh» fyM«f^ibirl6t, MMol hiM tieen mu^h iiifdd tiiilil 
iiljttidi' tl]^' lh8t'1^7#lfl^ <Ii is BtiE nsod ^mv^ bttt ool'ao^ 
esiMii^v<ely.''yOtf Mffid laidVi d^ bog Boib, nothing euleqiuAir 
Mr a.iiHKdtigmoMf md iliMi; but on ilroiig soiltf, I pMfef 
liMWk^iilifartiQgifkiakei bad v»ork iritk kod^ in making pit9» 
aQd^>«r<n9r7<w«y of oonT«7ing>ity-tempoha7 mhri^«ho«id 
boriuaed...^ 

J';V^ ' BONE MANURE. 

'^Thifirthabttre was flri^t used In this county about se^fenty 
Jtttf¥-agd^, lf7 ai Mr. Miyots, in the township ofAshwtfrlh, 
nWf Bofchdale." He used It fery extensiVdy on a high lying,' 
fif»Qh^ ibfl^; undtifated fanfi, aild applied it entirely to grtes^ 
IMt/ IfheWecty tit this instance, was astonitrtiing< I o«tt 
r^feOfte^ when a boy, twenty years afler the application, seeing 
ii^ laniS always green, both winter and summer, if the snow' 
wteHoff the land. Since then, the land has been tnisused by"' 
the Grandson of the improver, whose morals had be^n ^ina4l^ 
bj^ thtt ^jj^Mordinaify f)rofi«9 (ferived from '^e bdi^ land. 
H^ soon begam to dnlw largely fifem his bank, the hfntl. ' The: 
soma n^ieh hd drew firom it, in th^ shape of 'eem^ afcid 1^9^ 
•Tops, without making any fk^sb deposits, wem tiha}fWtOWi 
llhingt Sdtte fields ^ <m)pped wfth^oats, 4en or tw«ltwyedm^ 
in suoSQ^N^ion^ -add the^laitter cMietf w«re ^very fair ordps/n Ooo' 
d^wfaiehibad bees oroppad more^ tUan ^e^^vast^ Iswa&edt 
iPfi e t mhrn die>lnt etqp w«b in- vetcj^k^^ and Il5mddb:«iot lUXb 
wtertibrtb0r» w^e hioria ^istie m ootn atadkr;>lHit^i taking 
bM^itogBtticfi^ Itkese wasAihiok set cropf o£ircfexi;;fi«0 totaioGrt 

atoOiii boMr^i^ «pw4his bmd^wtreTaw, 1)0hi|f'groadr, 
Ooarse, and not pul^Bii'iparkigly; Admut: fiflgr^'Tearil ngci^tib 

afwii^dr^fiitbdbr^ f)ttl&i aritiirboiMB^iit tfemtna waoR» UIk 
a^pliM»49^raivikn6;^«iiBfAGrwa»tiie aanse^ ^d|i#^ 
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ftnn was alluvial soil, lying on the banks of the river Roaicti, 
therwiaincler strong soil resting On clay. 

At the present time there are eootiilerable (juantities of 
this manwre used, some raw and some boiled, most of the 
latter, the piice beisg only one hall that of the raw, and it is 
found to act quid^er, but will, of course, be spent sooner* 
But for pasture, 1 1^ it fblly as well at the raw, ti^ng the 
price into account ; die effect on pasture is lastmg, if a proper 
dreaGring be given — two tons per acre. Pasture land covered 
twenty years ago, at this rate, seems not to decline yet It 
is very often used for turnips, and found to answer wdl beth 
for those, and the following crops. It is also used as a top 
dressing for clover. 

Chemists say that b<»ie manure will act best on a light 
soil, but practise proves it to be just the reverse. Both ia 
Lancashire and Cheshire, the greatest efiect has alwaycr beeu 
on strong soils. My own experience says die same. 

SOILING. 

Soiling is partially practised in most parts of the county, 
but there are few farms on which the system is carried out 
systematically with the entire stoc^. In the keeping of work 
horses, there are few but what follow this system. Before 
this can become anything like general in this county, there 
will have to be a thorough reformation in the &rm buildinga 
and steadings, which at present are mostly unfit for the 
purpose. 

It is carried out with the greatest spirit, and with the 
greatest success according to my views, by Joriiua Kaowles, 
Esq., of Stormer Hill, near Bury. I have partially practised 
it myself, and as there has been much written and said on the 
subject, I shall here give my opinion; and in doing so, it is 
my intention to state both the advantages and disadvantages 
of the system ; to weigh both in the scales of justice, and 
show the balance. 

One advantage is, that more stock can be kept on the same 
land; but in making comparisons^ the advocates of soifipg 
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fiddom state the circumstfoices fairly. They generally compare 
the produce of a poor pasture wUh the same extent of highly 
OLUirated land, which is very uofsdr. What could a fanner 
do with aoilii^ his stock from nothing but poor grass land f 
iJBefor^ soiling jpan be comm^ced, the land must be put into 
a productive state ; and the fact that pasture land put in high 
condition will keep more stock than if poor, is plain to every 
man ; but the comparison can only be fair where the laoid, in 
both cases, is in the same condition. However, I am satisfied 
that where the condition of the land is the same, a third or a 
half more stock may be kept by soiling. 

Stall feeders say, that stock kept in the stall, wiliy^^ 
faster ^ and milk heUer^ th«i when at pasture; this will 
depend upon circumstances. In hofty or cold and rainy 
weather, thisis4rue; but in mildj temperate y^tsJ^et^ it ia 
not truey if other circumstances are the same. And here 
agam, the stall feeders, or rather I should say, theorists, do 
not state things fairly. If a cow be kept on clover in the 
stall a week, and then on pasture a week, to try the difference 
in her produce, she ought to pasture in clover, and not on a 
piece of poor pasture; and, in this ease, the experiment 
would not be fair, except the weather was the same in both 
/Cases. For cattle to run out of doors in the winter season is 
folly, to say the least of it, if the land be clay, clay loam, or 
^ black soil. If the pasture be dry and sandy, there can be no 
harm in the cattle going out -a liltle in the middle of the 
day. Cattle turned upon strong land in the winter, is of 
no use to them^ and they do injury to it for the succeeding 
summer. 

By soiling stock in summer, a far greater heap of manure 
is made in the course of the year. This is considered by 
soilers to be one of their great guns in argument, and yet it 
is the weakest, or one of the weakest arguments they make 
use of. It is quite true, a/ar greater quantity of manure is 
made by soiling stock, than hy pasturing it; but then, more 
is required. If the produce be carted off a field to the farm 
yard, the manure made from that produce, together with the 
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urine, must be carted on ta ibcU field ^g(Mi or tbe fiel^^ 
must be poorer than U fva$, If cattle pastute tbe prodUee 
of a field, both the dung and urine are Uftupcm tit, and Ih^. 
field remams in the same atatsr of ftrtiUtji or poverty^ ia 
which it was before the pasturbg commenced, unless. the Iwadn 
be naturally a very bad sail. Land which is a deep ri^^ 
soil, will improve in richness by pasturing^ bul will nev^ do 
so by mowing or ploughing, except the produce ^ ^vxneA-to 
it in the shape of manure, solid and liquid*- If aatallfeeder 
purchase a great quantity of prorender for his stocky he will - 
enrich his farm more if all the man^ and urine be apfdied %o ^ 
it, than if pastured and no provender given to tbe c«(ttle. Bui 
in making a comparison, this would be unfair, except manui^ 
was purchased to put upon the land pastured* > It is said, thai r 
manure and urine dropped upon the land by cattle pasturiiigi , 
do little good : this is not true. Why do laDdowoera tie,tbaiir" 
tenants to have a certain portion of their &rms in posture ^^ 
Why, from the well known fact that pas^ring land dpe§ ll^t^, 
impoverish it To manage pasture land in the best styles. it 
should first be put in good condition, and made d]:;y | it, thfjjb, ■ 
requires a little care every year, to pull up any weeds whi^b^. 
may grow in it, and keep the droppings properly spread* If 
a farmer be too eareleae or too indolent to do thi/s^ he wou]<i 
be completely unfit for a stall feeder. He would makeaad . 
work in that system, for he would waste his cattle food, their 
dung and urine, and, consequently, the land and himself, 
would soon be brought to poverty. 

A careless or indolent man should never be a stall feed^, 
It may be asked^ why are there so many poor psjBtunes \^ t^i^ 
(Country ? Because they are made so by ploughipg and mowUi^ , - 
before they are laid down to pasture. 

Mr. Lawrence, a great writer on agriculture, in advocaliog . 
fihis system, and in combating the argument that (pMturing: .^ 
doef QQt impoverish land, and ^t movipg-doeSy Hs^ tbfiaj 
question, ^'Whether there be some charm in tfoe mmih^aS w^ 
pow ?" Now, if Mr. Lawrence had been a piactieaJb^UMMn*^ 
^.e ^oiild have known that the charm lay elsewhere. H^ 
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yi^u\d riso htt^e known that it is not mowing a field that' 
niftk«» it/7M»*, bttl; carting th6 produce off the field alFter it is 
mown. If the manure made from that produce bespread 
irpoa the field aghin, then the field is in the same state of 
feinHity its b^lbte it was mown, or as it would have been if it . 
had been pastuiisd. It is quite clear, that the extra quantity 
of 'zxSa^nm^ made b^ soiling is required by the land, and of 
eourse ti^ prolU arises from that. 

' la pastteritog fe^mg stocky they are driven to the field 
and Temam tiieretflifat. They feed themselves, and leave 
their manure atxd urine on the land. In this there is little 
eji^petise. In stall feeding, the food has to be cut and carted 
froni the field to ihe yard, and the dung carted back and 
spivad upon the field. This, including the attendance of the 
oat^ in* feeding and cleaning them, in paying attention to 
die manure and urin6, ahd in loading the manure, &c., is \ 
cohsfder&hle expense, which has to be paid for, from the prqfii 
qf^ki^ffing fnore^fioclkvLi^on the same land. 

In a tnlikinit itoeJc^ the difference of expense is not so 
grdit betwe^ pastuHng and soiling, as in a feeding stock; 
because in pastiking a milk stock, they have to be driven 
firdin the fidd to the farm yard twice every day; or the 
miftiers'wfll have lio go to the field twice every day, and carry 
their miBc home to the dairy. In either case, the expense of 
labour yA\ be about lialf the cost of carting the food to the 
cattle. > - 

In 9l feeding stocJc pasturing^ there is no wear and tear pf 
roads in driving stock twice a day to or from the field. In 
a milk Stock there is, except they are milked in the field, and 
there is always great inconvenience in this. 

In stall feeding stock there is great wear and tear of roads 
in carting the n^anure to the field, and the food from it, par- 
ticularly if the weather be wet; and in Lancashire we have too 
much of this sort of weather. 

In pasturing strong loams, stiff clays, and peaty soils, in 
tUfei weather J great damage is done to the grass by treading: 
.but there is also great damage done to this land; in such 
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weather, by carting the produce in a green sljate from it. la 
stall feeding, the food ehpuld be brought fresh Quit to the 
cattle twice everyday; therefore, the horae,^nd cart will 
have to go twice upon the field every day, to the place where 
the food is cut. It will not do to carry it to,the,g^e, w^ it 
would never do for a stall feeder, except he mokes up his 
mind to raise good crops. Labour, seeds, ; &c^, would eat up 
the value of light crops. I will suppose a good crop^f ^clover 
to be carted home green to cattle; the weight will be ten or 
twelve tons upon a statute acre ; this would make twenty or 
twenty-four journies, perhaps, upon every acre, with a Jhai:;se 
and cart ; and if the stock soiled were few, the uumber of 
journies would be greater. It will thus be clearly seen, that 
on the above description of land, in wet weather^ the damage 
by carting must be great. Almost every writer on scaling 
overlooks this, and yet they can write on the damage dque 
by pasturing such land in wet weather. We are not yet got 
to that perfection in the arts as to be able to remove our crops 
from our fields in balloons. In a few years, perhaps we shall 
be, " Agriculture," it is said, " is only yet in its infancy," 
I^ was so when I was a boy, fifty years ago. 

One advantage of ^tall feeding is, that the cattle never get 
into mischiefs if there be prQper conveniences at home in the 
y^rds and stalls ; -and without these conveniences, the jsystem 
will not answer. Another advantage is, there retj[uires /<?» 
fences upon a farm ; of course, the expense of keeping them 
in repair is done away with ; the land they take up applied to 
better purposes ; and tb^t, for a couple of yards on each side 
of the removed fences, made of more value. But, will the 
landowners allow the fenoes and hedge row timber to be 
grubbed up ? Game preserving and stall feeding will never 
do together. When the land is continually under the plough, 
as it must be under a proper system of stall feeding, except 
occasionally, when in clover, it will never do to have small 
fields and crooked fences » 

If a farm be very large, it necessarily follows that some 
parts of the land will be a considerable distance from the 
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form yard, and will, of course, increase the expense of carting 
fbod and manure. A small fkrm wiH have the advantage over 
a large one m this respect. 

Under a complete system of stall feeding, the horse and 
manual labour is very great ; and to carry it out to the best 
advantage, the &rm house and outbuildings should be con« 
venient and extensive. They should be situated in the centre 
of the farm, whether in a large or small one, with good roads 
from the yard to every field or part of the form. Whatever 
partiklld short of tMs, adds to the expense of carrying on the 
sy^m, and not for one year, but every year. Where the 
soil is very thin, and the subsoil VCTy bad, or where the 
surface of ^e land is very hilfy, stall feeding, as a general^ 
i^stem, never can or will pay the expense. 

Two very great advantages of stall feeding are, the finding 
6f more labour for the working classes, and raising more fbod 
for man from the same extent of land. These are two very* 
great and important considerations* Every farmer, before he 
commences the system, must consider Ms circumstances'^the 
soil he has to work upon— the cftate it is in— ^the climate he 
has to contend with — the prejudice of his landlord as ta 
ploughing up old grass— apd the number of game to be kept 
I have no doubt, but as the population increases, stall fbeding 
will, and must be extended. But befbre it can be extended 
veiy much to llie advantage of farmers, there must be a 
reformation in landowners* opinions on many points ; a reform- 
ation in the habits of farmers, in their general intMligence ; 
and a complete reformation in farms and fkrm buildings. 

Stall feeding requires the constant attention of the master. 
An attentive, humane, good tempered servant, who has the' 
care of cattle, in any case, is invaluable; but more particu<« 
larly ]^ in stall feeding, as the cattle are then always under 
IM care. Oreat loss may arise from giving too much f6od at 
cWc6/ot from ileglict in giving it in proper time. A hasty 
tempered man should never be intrusted with the management' 
of tkttle. ^ 

Itirtll here be seen, Biat weighing the advantages and* 
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(disadvantages of the system, is a very difficult task, if wtf 
desire to come to a correct conclusion. I shall therefore 
conclude by giving my general opioion, leaving each one to 
calculate the odds for himself. 

On small iarms of from two to twenty-five or thirty statute 
acres, I have no doubt of its advantage^ if the land be of fair 
quality, and not hilly; likewise dry, or can be made so< 
Upon a middle sized farm, if the land be good and dry, lies 
convenient to the farm buildings, not too hilly, and the $toek 
kepi a milking one^ I should say the advantages were in 
&vour of stall feeding. If the soil was a stiff clay, or very 
hilly, or the farm very large, or lay very inconvenient, I 
should not recommend stall feeding cattle at all, and particu- 
larly if hfeecUng stock. In every case, I should recommend 
work horses to be fed in the stall. To conclude, I would 
recommend no farmer, whether his farm be great or small, to 
adopt stall feeding, except he be industrious and persevering^ 
having a full determination, and the power to do full justice 
to the land and the stock. 

DAIRY, MILKING, AND FEEDING 
STOCK. 

A considerable quantity of the produce of both North and 
South Lancashire is consumed by dairy stock. The produce 
from this stock, if kept within a few miles of the large towns, 
or in populous districts, is sold there ; but, if at a greater 
distance, it is converted into cheese. The difference in Che 
management of the cows in these two modes of dairying is 
considerable, and will show that the milk seller is at consid-> 
erably more expense in the conduetmg of his business, than 
the cheese maker ^ 

The milk seller has to keep a regular supply of milk, both 
winter and summer; and, consequently, he has to feed very 
highly in the winter, and to purchase, or^grow, a large quan- 
tity of good provender. When a cow declines much in her 
milk, or is not calving at a time to keep up the regular supply. 
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BhrmWfe'*Joiii'Ah'irf6ilvferi)aog^ In her plwet Vyttw*^ 
cbMgeVfiWw^li:^polifi<H^o*6it 6^ pocket. Some milk* 
fleiiinglarineri^'keep tHelr stock in sodh a way fliat the bo#» 
are always fat^ and they never put them to the baR. In thie' 
cwl^ltliey" kre mifked so lon^ as they pay for their keep, and 
are^thfoi sold' to the hutcher, and calvers bought in th€4r 
place I'^jSso, " any accident happen to a cow, she is immedi* 
aiely killed and sold, which is considered to be ^e most 
profilabte'way. The milk-selling formers have, when at a 
ffistanccTfrom tte town, to rise at three or four o'clock in the 
iiSorninfi;,'in^6rc(er t6 see, And assist in milking, so tiiat the 
milS°w[iiget to ihe tdwnln timefor breakfart^ The milking 
&8. of bourse,' to commenc^ At the same time in the afternoon, 
vm^^l^ early inilking is the cause of some extra expense. 
Tbeo^^t^ere is a fnisehietouk hoy^ with a horse and cart, to 
go lio^^owri Iwicfe every day^ throughout the year, causing 
firlauent break-(!own8 in both cart and harness, laming the 
horse; ''shedding the miBc, and very often, running overeithef 
one person or another. 

Some wiXk sellers skim their milkj and churn the cream 
and drippings, (the last pint from each cow.) The skim-milk 
and butter-milk are sent t6 town Once a day, and the butter 
once a week, consequently, these farmers need not milk so 
early. Another description of milk sellers chum all the milk, 
and take the butter and butter-milk twice a week to the town. 

The cheese makers contrive to have their cows calving in 
spring, and milk them nine or ten months. They are thus 
dry, or nearly so, during the winter months, in which case, 
turnips and straw make good winter food. On such farms, 
twenty years ago, it was the custom to let the cows go out in 
the day time all winter, poaching the grass land, and spoiling 
it for half the following summer ; often standing at the gate 
for hours, up to the fetlock in clay, and having only straw to 
eat when in the shippon. In the spring, some had not 
strength to go through calving, while others were spoiled for 
making a good season. There are very few, at this time, who 
follow this practice ; yet, there are too many who keep their 
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cattle too low in the winter, thereby suffering consideraUtf 
loss. 

I recommend the following mode of managing a milk 
stock, the principles of which are followed by the best mUk 
selling farmers. Cnrry and wisp the cattle once a day, give 
water twice a day, when in the stall, and an hour's airing in 
the yard. Let the food be given to them at exactly the same 
hour every day, and likewise the water. When food is givcD^ 
and any cow does not take to it readily, take it from her, and 
let her be without any until the next feeding time ; (this is the 
way man should do, to remain in health.) Never pamper 
immediately after calving. At milking time, the master or 
mistress should assist, or be present, in order to see that the 
milkers milk Iriskly^ and without to/ftm^. A great deal 
depends on these two points. A milker may sing or whisik^ 
but not taifcf but then, it must be tuneable. There is an old 
^J^^gy that the last drop is the richest^ and should be 
drawn. This is wrong, for the Uisi drop from a good 
milker never does come. I have seen milkers pulling at the 
udder for the ^' last drop^^ while a weakly constituted cow 
has been nearly sick. A mother, who has suckled children^ 
can understand this, and yet I have known thoughtless 
mothers to forget it when milking cows. In dripping a cow, 
a milker finishes with his right hand, by taking the teats in 
rotation, and getting what he can out ; and when he gets hold 
of a teat, if he can get milk tnicey he must try that teat 
again, after he has gone them round ; but if he can only get 
milk once, he should give up, for the last drop which ought 
to be taken is then come : and if more after this is g9t, it is 
a pull upon the milk veins, and is no richer than milk taken 
at the first, or rather, it is of an average quality. If a milk 
farmer intend to follow his business to the best advantage 
either he or bis wife, must milk themselves, or be present 
during the time of milking. One of the best managers I am 
acquainted with, always did the dripping himself, and left the 
others to do the regular milking. 

The proper temperature for a dairy, where batter is medey 
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win be from fifty to ftixty degrees, according to the tempera- 
ture of the weather. There should be plentj of air circulating 
through it If it be too warm where the cream standi, it 
mil lift in the cream mug, and the butter will be rancid; 
andifitbe /(M>co&f, the cream will not get sufficiently acid 
f(Mr churning in proper time ; in this oaee, the butter will 
hare what we call a bingey taste. Bad dairyers to insure 
good butter, will churn the cream before it is aeid^ but this 
is a waste of labour, inasmuch as the cream, in this case, 
must be churned until it is acid^ before the butter will 
separate from the milk. When ehurning commences, the 
cream shoidd be at from aixty-twe to sixty-eight degrees, 
according to the temperature of the weather, or of the room. 
No water should ever be used about butter in making up, as 
water left in butter is just a bad as milk, and it will sooa 
make the butter bad. Nothing but labotw, by working the 
butter, will produee real solid stseet butter^ and make it keep 
sweet. 

The following is a statement for eight years, previous to 
1840, of the stock, produce, &c., of a dairy farm in the 
neighbourhood of Hochdale. The farm is on the mixed 
system of dairying, that is, part.of the milk is sold in tlm 
new, part skimmed, the cream being churned, and the dum«« 
milk and butter-milk sold as well as the butter. 
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In addition to the above, there were aiK)ut one hundred 
sod fifty pounds of butter, and one thousand quarts of milk 
SBDuallj consumed in the houses value about J& 15. The 
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cows were kept on pasture in the summer, with about one 
quarter bushel of grains each daily ; in the winter on hay, 
potatoes, turnips, and grains, with bean flour or oat meaU 
On an average, eleven cows were changed, (bought and sold,) 
every year, at about £6 loss for each cow changed. The 
farm was an entire grass farm, consequently, all the provender 
had to be purchased, and cost» on an average, £150 per 
year. 

CATTLE. 

There has been considerable improvement in the breeds of 
homed cattle since the date of last report, there being scarcely 
a long horn to be seen now. 

The Agricultural Societies have been of great benefit in 
improving the stock, but in some instances, rather too much 
encouragement has been given to the larger breeds of cattle, 
which cannot be considered the most profitable for nearly 
four, fifths of this county. The land on the sea coast being too 
light and sandy, or peaty ; and not sufficiently fertile for large 
cattle of any breed, and a great portion of the remainder of 
the county is too heavy, some parts mountainous, with a 
poor wet soil, and a weeping climate. There are but few 
districts, such as the rich lands on the banks of the rivers, or 
near a town, that large cattle can be found profitable, however 
good their milking qualities may be; of which the real 
improved short horns are generally deficient. The improved 
short horns invariably deteriorate when brought upon inferior 
land, without a continual importation from land of a superior 
description. 

The general stock of the country are short horns of some 
description. Very few pure Ourhams, but a cross with that 
breed and the Holdemess, or Yorkshire cow, the Scot, or 
Ayrshire. A cross with the two last breeds is considered 
most profitable for the dairy fisirmer. They are good milkers, 
give good milk, ^d feed well after milking. In some of the 
backward districts, where the cultivation of the land is much 
^he same as it was fifty years ago, there is a mij^ed race which 
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it would be difficult to trace to any distinct breed or breeds. 
This is particularly the case amongst the smaller farmers ; for 
when these men change a cow, they generally buy the lowest 
priced ones ; if it be the shape of a cow, they seem satisfied ; 
and if they breed their own, little attention is paid as to what 
kind of bull their cows are sent 

Near to all the manufacturing towns, raising milk is more 
profitable than breeding or grazing, consequently, the cows 
in these districts are bred in other parts of this county, or in 
Yorkshire. In some districts, the welsh cow is found to be 
the most profitable ; as where the land is thin skinned, poor, 
wet, or hilly, they will answer better than any other breed ; 
consequently, in some of the eastern parts of the county, the 
welsh are almost the general stock kept. Two gentlemen in 
the neighbourhood of Bury, who occupied good, rich, low 
lying land, kept dairy stocks of this breed a long time, and 
maintained that they were more profitable than any other 
breed in their situation. The Ayrshire breed are kept as part 
or whole of the stock of some farmers, and are found profit- 
able, particularly where butter is the object. On a clay soil, 
and in a low district, they are found to answer well, as not 
being so heavy, they do not, in pasturing, damage the land so 
much as the short horn. They are not so hardy as the welsh, 
and, of course, not so suitable for high exposed situations. I 
kept a stock of this breed many years, and in comparing the 
quality of their milk, I found that on an average, three quarts 
less milk from these, would produce a pound of butter than 
from the short horns. The beef of an Ayrshire cow, when 
well fisd, is equal to that of a mountain Scot. 

Some farmers buy Irish cows, and some of these are found 
to.be good milkers, particularly the Kerry breed. 

As I have before said, there are few real long horns to be 
seen, yet, in a very wet climate, I think they are not t(^ bo 
despised, if profit be expected, and proper attention be paid 
to breeding and feeding. 
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HORSES. 

In the western and southern parts of South Lancashire, 
the heavy cart breed of horses is the prevailing working stock 
of the fanner. In the eastern and more hillj parts of the 
southern division of the county, the farmers' stock is a sort 
of two-thirds of the heavy cart breed ; but in North Lancashire, 
the farmers keep and breed half-bred blood horses for the 
work of the farm ; some even more than half-bred. These 
horses are active, and possess good bone and muscle. They 
step away freely with the plough and harrow ; and in the cart, 
will travel, upon a good road, at the rate of four miles an 
hour, with large loads. This is about twice the speed of the 
heavy breed. In the Fylde district, the farmers get high 
prices for some of their horses, for hunters, roadsters, or 
coach horses. I consider they are by far the most profitable 
breed for the farmer in any part of Lancashire. 

For farming purposes, I would not have a full hred cart 
horse if given to me, providing I was bound to keep it. 

SHEEP. 

In South Lancashire, or at least in the low lands of this 
division, few breeding stocks of sheep are kept. There are 
some farmers and gentlemen who purchase ewes in the autumn, 
and put the ram to them ; or they buy them in the spring 
in-lamb. In both cases the lambs are sold to the butcher 
when fat. The ewe is then fed, and sold in the autumn. 
Generally for this purpose, the Cheviot breed are purchased, 
that breed being found most profitable. Some few buy 
Leicesters, and some Irish, but the Cheviot is the most 
common in this district. Gentlemen, for their own table, 
prefer the black-faced Highland sheep, which they buy at 
three years old, and feed themselves. And, certainly, nothing 
can exceed this mutton. There are few South Downs kept 
At Ashton-in-Mackerfield, Sir John Gerard keepn a breeding 
stock, which i^pear to do pretty well^ but I coocmve dM~ 
soil to be too heavy for them. I thkk the Leio«Bter o^ftll0' 
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Cheviot would be more profitable. John Greenall, Esq., of 
MjddletoD House, near Warrington, has been successful with 
South Downs ; but he is on a dry soil, and buys fresh ewes 
every year. There is also a flock kept at Bickerstaffe Hall, 
near Ormskirk. On the hills, in the eastern part of the 
southern division, the fanners have a hardy mountain breed, 
of a fair size, which make excellent mutton when fat ; these 
are said to be quite equal to the Highland black-faced, and 
some gentlemen buy them in preference. They will get from 
sixteen to twenty pounds per quarter. The name given to 
them is the Haslingden breed. They are homed, and have 
grey faces. Their wool is quite as good in quality as the 
Cheviot, and produces fully as heavy a fleece. 

In the northern division of the county, there are more 
breeding stocks kept, (mostly of the Leicester,) both on the 
low lands and on the hills. 

I think if our light peaty and sandy soils were kept a few 
more years in grass between every course of cropping, and 
stocked with this breed, considerable profit would attend this 
practice. The stocks themselves would be profitable, the 
land would improve, would break up fresh, and produce 
heavier crops of roots and corn. 

PIGS. 

With respect to pigs, both in North and South Lancashire, 
there is generally as good a selection as can possibly be seed 
in most counties. They are principally a cross breed between 
the Chinese and Berkshire. Salford is particularly noted for 
its breed of pigs ; sometimes they attain an enormous size. 

The Royal English Agricultural Society, at its annual 
shows, does not produce a better, or more profitable breed of 
pigs, than are produced at our cattle shows in this county. 

IMPLEMENTS. 

Most of the implements used in other counties are be- 
coming general, such as are found suitable for the soil and 
cHmate. Some have been introduced by individuals to a 
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decided ^^dMkdvantftge^ ho\i«ever serviceable theyinaj be cut 
su^adikqsmdiiF those cHiooktesto ^vvfaidi idterytmaj^ht-mott^- 
pawdimrly adttptwd* - ^' - ' i :> •. 

With respect to the plough, nothing more need be- sei^ . 
si^cienrt attention having bden' paid to it elsewhere^ .and Mth 
regsird to its aoeompaniniente, and other minor implenientB^ <> 
such imprevemeots haveHbeen effected^ as to phusetfaetn ns ar~ 
cdrrespondiog ratio, the detail of which cannot be tooo^ideredl ^ 
necessary. -^ • 

In South Lancashire, the earts used by the fanaters^'n^r 
chiiiisy. Generally from seventeen cwt to upwards ^of *one ' 
ton In weight, un^t for any fmn work except carting' pvodoee 
to market, and dung in return ; notwithstanding, they^are kii 
cpmmoQ tise on the land. In Ndrth Lanca^ire, tise fkrmers 
umversally use light single horse carts, wdd yet the cust^pm^ 
cannot travel over the Bibble. There are a few native) 
fknners who Use the Scotch ot Westoioreland carts/ bu^ gstu^t 
enllji these are codfoed to the north oountr3rmen who have"- 
ooneto setkbhereon thdr own a(ecofont,'Or as bailie. ^^1 
like the Westmoveland carts best fbr every purpose on afkrof/ 

IMashtng machines, • both portable and fix^, toe (X^t^ 
lAon ^' but. where there are /e«r 'iifum fifvsen acH9^ ofeot^ i& 
^9MB^^ per annum, there is nonprofit attending them. Intet^^r 
dnctha outlay and anmattl Tepdrs; would pay for hand thrashing 
eiBiialf^ei»»m, and wtwld'^peiAiaps s»m seme' little in pobr 
Art^ey* hp finding' hand labour =^at a seasdn when labour^b 
UMcOi&i >^fkr as I have seen, the wdrk is no better don# 1^ 
^yi^UifSs^'than^ by hand.' On prc^^yelr si2i^ i^ndE^, ^ey ai^ 
ttrtiitfloiA?-- = ^' '.-.,.• ■■-. 0^^^- ^.^ 

9dj io<>u.^. ..-^ ^^'IMPROVEMENTS. '■ '^' '' ^^ '^ • ' "^ 

fti 8^i^^i«^ f>f i^ fields, or in. the.m|ngei9$n^ ipfcitft 

fta^iWf.'Jo^lbt kmm mi4£^ftbe9oa«ft£gpBi^«H« 91^te^ 
^j!Di^4n4f ianA<^had^ ;€O9ditH)P^F^jbei^4f0^ AM. dialfisliii 
and individual farms, where the old fences and dHfibte aM 
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kept in r^ir^ and in other o^^^ea, Vvhfste they have heeti 
reformed from tea to thirty years back ; likewise, I am happy 
to say, that such reformations are now progresmng in maoy^ 
districts. 

At the present time, wherever I go, tile draining may be 
seen in progress, either on a small scale by indiyidual tenants^ 
or on a large scale by the landowners. It is the same witb 
filling up old ditches and pits, levelling and grubbing up old 
fences, and planting new ones in straight lines; also, uniting 
several fields into one. In some instances, the tenants do 
this wc»rk at their own expense, with the exception of the 
landowners finding thorn quicka, with rails and posts for 
protection. 

In Fumess, the Earl of Burlington is an improving 
proprietor, and takes an active part in the details of any 
improvement in progress ; also in the cultivation of the hom4 
fiirm, and in the management of the stock. The fences on his 
estate, and on the Crown lands, have undergone very import 
tant improvements within the last thirty years. On an 
average, the farms are larger on these properties, than ia 
other parts of the county ; but, with the exception of indi^ 
vidual farms, I do not think the cultivation of the land much 
improved; that is, better crops are not raised. What are 
considered better rotations, are adopted, but not carried oirt 
with spirit To a man not thoroughly practical, Jjow Fur« 
ness would be considered as a whole, the best cultivated 
district in the county. The land is generally good, and a great 
extent naturally dry. The fences are excellent and straight, 
and the country is purely an agricultural one. These con^bi- 
ned, give it a good appearance ; but to test the real state of the 
cultivation of a district, the land must be walked over. As in 
other districts, there are a few good farmers, who have been 
named before. Defective cleaning and short manuring^ are 
tiie prinoip4l evils in the management of the rest, arising 
ptfhaps, from a want of capital in some, and of energy ia 
othert. Earl Burlington has one or two tileries at work on 
Va estate. 

o 
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The most extendive improver is the Earl of Derby. 
Within the last seven or eight years, upwarda of six thousand 
acres have been drained on his Laneas&ire estates; with axa 
expenditure of more than £30,000, including draining, opening 
water courses, filling up ditches, levelling and stubbing up 
old fences, and the formation of nevr ones. A very greal 
deal has been done in tl^ way of permanent improvements onr 
Ids property in Hcdewoo^ Boby, Huyton,^ Enowsley, Bain- 
ford, and Bidierstaffl^, both on the land and buildings;; 
Mkewisej Mmilar operations are now commenced, and are inr 
geneval ppogression, ufk)ii his estates- in the neighbourhood of 
Bury, Mr. Statter, hia Lordship's Agent in the latter locality^ 
takes a very active part in such improvements. A new water 
course has also been cut throngh his estates in the Fylde dis-- 
tshotf. in order to open ppoper falls* for dhdnage,. which is now 
in genetal operation in that locality. This new cut at it» 
outfall into the Wyre^ neas^ St Michael's, is- twelve feet wide 
at the bottom, eight fbet deep,, and the sides sloped at an 
angle of about thirty degrees. There is also here aa embank- 
ment on each side, of about three feet high; Thia new cut^ 
with its branches, will exceed four miles in length ; of course^ 
the depth and breadth are gradxially less, as the distance 
increases, from the outfall. Its cost was about £4,000^ He ia 
also rebuilding various farm steadings, and uniting: several 
small farms into one, at various places in both North and 
South Lancashire. He has several tile wox^s on his estate^ 
All the draining and opening of water courses is done at hia 
l^ordship's expense. The men work in gangs, having each a 
superintendent, with a head manager over all, whose duty is^ 
to point out what is to be done,, how it is to be^done^ and to 
Jteep the accounta connected with his departpient. Mr. Henrie,. 
miding jett Knowsley, has actively filled thia situation for » 
number of years. 

Thomas Clifton, Esq., at Lytham, in the Fylde, is the 
.next extensive improver;, having, I should suppose, beep 
twenty years at wpric He has also cut a new water course^ 
S6s several miles through his estates, similar to that cut hf 
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iStie Earl of Derby, but not so broad at the top ; consequently^ 
the sides have a steeper slope, and m some [daces, thejr 
sometimes fall in. This cut has been of very essential service 
in drainmg a considerable portion of mossy land a few miles 
north (^ Lytham; and, to a great extent, of strong loamy 
land. It fiills into the Ribble. All the water coixrses on Ibie 
estate, for many miles around Lytham, are well kept in order. 
Draining has been going on, on this estate many years; 
but at first ike drains were not cut so deep as they are at 
present, and, consequently, the effect was not so good. 
Lately, pipe tiles of two inches bore have heen used. There 
is a tile works on the estate. Around Lytham, the country 
iB quite changed in appearance ; the improvements in the size 
end form of the fields, and in the conveniences of the public 
and occupation roads, are very great. Some years ago, the 
farm steadings in Clifton, on this estate, were all huddled 
together, so as to form a village of farm houses and out- 
buildings, which is common m 4;he Fylde. They were aQ 
built of clay and wood, and covered with thatch. The land 
lay as inconvenient as possible ; a field in one situation, ^nd 
JBL field in another ; some parts of each farm a mile or more 
from the village, or homestead. This state of things is 
reformed, or in the way of reformation, by remodelling the 
land, making several farms into one, with fields and jroads 
to the new built farm steadings. The same has been done od 
other parts of the estate, and most of these new farms are 
occupied by Scotch farmers, who have had splendid houses 
erected for them. Mr. Clifton, in my opinion, has made two 
l^eat mistakes. I should have selected a few of the niost 
intelligent aud respectable of the old tenants on the estate, 
and have given them the choice of Jthe new farms, and the 
same privileges which are given to the new comers. The' bid 
tenants, on the other parts of his estate, would sooner have 
followed the example of these men, than that of strangers!!; 
besides., there is yet considerable doubt in my mind, whether 
ihese Scotchmen will not change their system of farming in' a 
few years. They are not adopting the best system, eorikia- 
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^t^^j!hg,Moil and cUmate, for makiag- profit, ,«tid keeping tbe 
l^ad fresht c^nd in good condition. The second mUtake Mr. 
ClifV>Q has made, is, in building the farm bouses, lor these 
new tenants, on too large and expensive a scale, tbe outlay 
being great, from which there will be no return. It would 
take a tolerable fortune to furnish them, if done in the same 
style as they are built. A plain, substantial, and convenieDt 
bouse, is all that a farmer requires. 

. As a moss improver and cultivator, Thomas Robert 
Wilson Ffrance, Esq. stands one of the first for the exUni 
of his improvements, and the most judicious aud systematic 
way of carrying them out ; the particulars of which are given 
imder the head of ** Moss Jjand," He is quite a practical 
man himself, in this branch of cultivation. When I was there, 
in February, 1849, he bad fi^om sixty to seventy men em- 
ployed, whose work he inspected every day. He has also 
been at considerable expense in cutting a new water course, 
and opening out and improving an old one, with its branches. 
The average dimensions of the principal cut is twelve feet 
wide at the top, six feet at the bottom, and nine feet deep. 
All are kept clear of debris and weeds, so as to afford a clear 
run for the water, and a proper fall for the drainage of the 
land on each side. In such a low lying flat country as most 
part of the Fylde, it would be impossible for individual far- 
mers to drain their farms effectually, in consequence of the 
difficulty in procuring sufi^ieot fall for ihe water. This can 
only be done by the large proprietors, individually or jointly, 
making such open, clear water courses through the country, 
as those made by the Earl of Derby, Mr. Clifton, and Mr. 
Ffrance, of such a width and depth, and in such a direction, 
as to secure a free passage for the water in wet seasons, and ^ 
sufficient outfall for the lateral drainage. There is no part oi 
England where the land will pay a better per centage for good 
drainage than the Fylde, as the soil is generalfy pf g^Oj^ 
quality. There is also wanted, a general improveuient i^jyh§ 

bross roads throughout this district. . , ^ . ,. , 

*^^he Duke of Hamilton has been, and is stilL , a^^gjjeat 
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itape^er; so far as regards reforming the shape dind'sii^ t)f 
fields, and improring the fences on some parts of his estates. 
The new fences are trimmed to a wedge shape, about three feet 
broad at the bottom, and brought to a point at the top ; b^lng 
about four and a half feet high. They are planted on the 
Scotch plan, and are cut every year with a sharp edged hook; 
the whole being done at the expense of his Grace. He has 
also drained extensively, and continues to do so. These 
improvements are actively promoted by Mr. Lamb, his Grace's 
agent. A tile works has been erected on the estate, and an 
Agricultural Society has been established, for the benefit of 
his tenants, 

Robert Oregge Hopwood, Esq., of Hopwood, whose 
estate was in as bad a state of cultivation a few years ago, as 
most in the county, is now rapidly improving his property, 
under the management of Mr. Dixon, his Agent, lie com- 
menced in the year 1846, and in one year he laid thirty-two 
liheal miles of drains with tiles, on slate soles, and with bricks 
and stone. Many miles of main drains have been laid, some 
cut to the depth of nine or ten feet, to obtain fall from a 
distance. These were laid with bricks and stone, being 
flagged at the top and bottom, with an opening of from nine 
t6 twelve inches square. A small tilery is on the estate ; but 
in addition to the tiles and bricks made, 120,000 tiles were 
purchased between the winter of 1816, and the winter of 1848, 
with about 600 tons of stone. The depth of the ordinary 
drains is from two feet eight inches to five feet, according to 
the open or compressed nature of the soil. Nearly twenty 
miles of old fences have been levelled, and the old hedgwood 
stubbed up ; and new fences have been made, where required, 
86 as to improve the fields in form, and increase their siz^^ 
From October, 1848, to February, 1849, the old cops of nin^ 
fields Were destroyed ; the fields being now altogether, and 
added to the park. From December, 1847, to May, 1848, 
sijrty^six and a half tons of oak poles, of about four hundred 
yards to the ton, were purchased from^ the woods of Lord 
Whifmclifie; and these, with a vast length of timber from the 
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^W^i ^ere used in wiling off new Hwice^. The who^ est^t^: 
(^9^^i^ips ^bout two thousand acres, and th^ hom^ &nn 
a1)()ut^fq^r hundred acres. From April, 1846, to February, 
184d, 5,200 tons of manure, find 1,312 tons of lime wei«|iur«» 
chafed. The manure consisted of horse and cow dung, with 
butchers' garbage, pure night soil, and some portion of poller 
i|ianure from Manchester ; the latter being applied to poor 
gras/3 land. The night soil was brought in barrels frpm tlm 
Qotton mills, and mixed with 1,900 cubic yards of bog soil^ 
on the principle recommended ia the Royal Agricultund 
Society's prize essay, ''on making compost heaps," 1839, of 
which Mr. Dixon is the author. About twelve tons of bone^. 
were also purchased froii^ the bone collectors in a manu&c- 
tiuring town. The lime, bones, and compost, have beea. 
implied to old neglected grass land, and the change produced 
is. astonishing to people who have known the land previously 
to these improvements being commenced ; suffice it to say,, 
however, that the receipts for a portion used as public pasture 
were six times the amount in 1848| mote than th^ were from 
the same surface in 1844. 

The Earl of Wilton, of Heaton House, has, since his 
presen.t agent, Mr^ Ham|>son, came into power, iiaade consid- 
erable improvements on some portions of his estate, in 
drfiining, eradicating old fences, planting new on^s, and 
improving the shape and the size of the Qdds. The work of 
eradicating old fences, and planting new ones, is done by the 
tei^^ts, the landlord finding thorn quicks and protection. 
Th^ gates and poste on this estate, are nearly all new, an^ 
sj^b^tapJi^Uy made. The draining at this time is gener«iUy 
d^^e at the expense of his Lordship ; but, until latdy, the 
w,pjr|^ has been done by the tenants, he finding materials. Thf 
1^^, ^re i^ade on the esjtate, mostly of the horse-shoe gpep 
tiies^ and laid on slate soles. The farm houses and outbuil4^ 
ings ^e generally gpod . and convenient, having been nu^tly 
^built witlun the last thirty years, under the late agpnt, ^r^ 

The Earl of EUesmere ia making considerable improve 
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Ifients on his estate atWorsIey, in draining, planting, building 
he^ farm steadings, and improving others ; also in remodelliag 
ields, and improving the condation of the occupation roadsw 
The tiles are made upon the estate. 

Wilbraham iEgerton^ Esq., of Tatton Park, Cheshire, ha* 
made, atai in at present making, very considerahle improve'' 
ments on his Lancashire property, in the townships of 
BUniage, Withiogton, Heaton Norris, Dtdsbury, Chorlton- 
«nm-Hardy. tec, south of l^aschester. He is draining and 
refbrtning the fields, and endeavouring to promote a better 
cultivation of the land. On some portions of this estate, the* 
cultivation has been very defiective, considering it is so near 
Manchester; but on some individual farms, the management 
has been rather superior. The late Mr. James Dean, of 
Barlow Hall, Chorlton, was the first ta set the example of 
good farming, which is still followed up by his son, Mr. 
Samuel Dean, the present occupier of the same farm. The 
Cum contaans three hundred and seven acres. 

Improvements on Mf. Egerton^s property, in these town- 
ships, have been progressing a little, for a considerable length 
of time ; and ai^ now in more active operation, under the 
superintendaice of Mr. Laverick. His estate in Ashwortbv 
Bear Bocfadide^^ i» in a very materialQr worse *tate of culti- 
vation^ than at the date of last report. This is a high lying^ 
district, within a few miles of the top of the ridge of mountains^ 
dividing Lancashire from Yorkshire; some portions of it being 
one thousand feet above the level of the sea. But notwith- 
«tanding this, there is a fiiir thickness of good loamy soil on (he 
mrface of most of the estate, which would pay well for better 
cultivation. A portion of this property, forty years ago, wad- 
in an exceedin^y productive slate, through the ag^cy^^ 
fffteeipally, of bone manure, as before stated in this report 
«nder that article. ' 

Thomas Legh, Esq., of Lyme Hall, Cheshire, is imw 
f^f^vbg Kli Lancashire estate, under the superintendence of 
his agent, Mr. Mercer, of Newton-le-Willows. Sincig Mi. 
M^rcTer came into ofiice, he has been very active in, and is 
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eKcaedbgly detiroiw of, cbBnging the face ^ the eoimifff 
around the village of Newton^ and also, the af^earance 
of the Tillage itsdf* He hat ereeted a yetj good til^ upon 
the estate, at which, various desoriplions and sbee of tiles are* 
made, adapted for every purpose, and every desoription of 
drainage. Soles for the open tiles are also manafiieuired a^* 
these works. About one thousand statute acres have been 
driRned upon this estate within the last few years. In these: 
operations, the labour is done by the tenants, the landlord, 
finding materials; and a superintendent to conduct the w<^k| 
is 'found by Mr. Legh. It is the same also with the new:, 
fences. The work of improving the farm buUdiogs, farm 
steadings, and remodellmg the farms, is steadily pn^fresaing. 
A Farmers' Club has been established, by which premtunuc 
are given for improvements, and good cultivation ; likewise 
an -Annual Cattle Show. There is also, an Arnmal Ploughing 
Match, on the estate, by the tcoants. On tins pri^^y, coo*^ 
riderable attention is now beii^ paid to the woodland; t]^ 
agent taking great interest himself in the woods aji^d pianta* 
tfons. i V 

Sir John Gerard, Bart,^ New Hall, ABhtoo-in^Mack^ifold^ 
itim^nrovingafew&rms on his estate, whiehhehas in. hie' 
o#n hands, by draining, reforming the fences, and xebiiilding 
i3ti» hduses and outbuildiDgs ; baton the other pacts of faia 
estate, little or nothing is yet being done, in the way of inrr^. 
ptievtoent^ Thaie is also a Farmers* Cluh established, with 
aa^Annual Cattle^ Flower, and Fruit Show, op^ to Hm 
fifeffiMK-and cottage tenants of Bir John; in which Ms.. 
M^riot^<hlB«gent,i takes an active part. . ,>^ 

tn^ehti^riietiaA^£sC[., Myddleton House^ has diainadiAli^ 
gi^r^C ft^re*=of hift'^tate^ which required it; and. W aW 
if^r^inif th&bniidto0»^ funees,' and the^foim o^tile^^eU•i' 
S@i!^C6f#dttl^' B^ ^Fatm, im^ this estate; leentabing, < thaur 
Btindri^'dnd^rl^'^|^ri^es/'liiuBi*'beeii:if«r^ xoQcUiviipstnr^ 

mi li^i^MUd oacu^!^ If):. Jam^Wlilsoii; whp!ind>4 le«a# 
of the fem. In four years encfing^iWIfiii&ly-agHliaUlfii^ 
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dmaffwMs^f hjO „-.£ r»'*^ ^v*.^\ ■\ V. \: •- ^ -n^: isti^'C^tr* 

a#9e/i|rQ]inNd)iob h^ia-ndwtixi^ktBg^some general itopcei^Aiiifitite^ 
iia^sttona^ o£.daftmtogi;attd ll^ KmaodeUiog oftfieUk^ Int. 
tbestiiaipnivemeBUy .Ur« WiiMm haaako the assktaocey .#• 
ktpihe aHhexxkaUxnc^i isf tba. owner* Mtjmck. fiaDka»*£af|.v 

fiiiiahii irdadd BiaBkbmfnei £a<|.t o£ £Ue QaU| bas .com**. 
speBceAihe ireritof improvmimU Tba Oemeana Faim, ii^ 
putkulaiv » ^eo^i iaapr^^mdi. and is aiiU pnogreaaiogi: 
iiBdaE(^Aaiiiiai»AgaHianio(eMf4.^iilDofi, tha-gardenai^ luid daaau 
baajiffi. A iqMi of tfaa maaagaoMBivftU be fOftmd ia tb^, 

^i.i!Bbe ptofparty/ o£ Biobardk Wjatts, Enq.^ 4n Speke^ baa# 
watkOo^^bsttamityjeaxi^ baaDjattiofa iiapmTed und^ff tkfti 
M^nataQdanoe o£ lit* Mfi« Fadane^ bia ag^t A few of .tb^ 
beat an^ni^d-. lams ,m JjaQftaahua aca on tbb e^Mow.. Tbt;^ 
number of tbe fields, on some of tbe fiums, is reduced Itooi) 
btfttaefflft tW'A^ sni tbirtjr^ X<k, A09L .eight io- twabre. iThe 
faneea- arai.excdknii ^adj^insafraigblr Baesi. TbieiWQKfc joft 
dgaining.andiaiKsujigihaa be^donebjc^iba I«taali,,lbaxikll4t) 
l«id lodiogimatedabki iTbaJb^t^lin0Bioitjtiibbi4>a$^^jlaiiij 
goody cooEiBAodioiia, 'and Qpnvenioiit. z :«.•'..! 1 c > ) < * a ,s:r .*a.^ 
Tb^ Sivl c^ fiefton^ oi OaoKlon I^usk, . baa>odmn»aMiad Jtj»i 
Kfotk of knpvovameDt oabis estate, mndfet tbfli:agtotgrjo£yMite 
Ledges^ aad on Ijus aatalratft.sQma of; tb^iSKMt enterffioifl^ 
tenants tbat can be fouaddaevibarB^^ ^Xhe l^utf^mm^cf^^^ 
ffmiulMxtidgi^ i&.tba QOUBtjP^ jl uDdeM bi<l».LordlB^«>ltnd 
lAv^Walte4 Mid.iba>,be8t.faraiiei;s, rondos itb^aQ-rg^nl^^^gyg^l^ 
haiife^mbail»d fnQM.iceiMial ;^^ 

QMittjt3Q&>tbeiaam^axlentkOf la«id ; AfiAveUilbltiifei^f^^gl 
iiihidiiqtetb'.oai ttawMfiy^e.iJ^d'i^beter^j^ 
*aB.,iiAiM-49Qafi:/jBiibstaiy^s Q9nfi<^u% .f^a4)pi;¥#Bei^ 
finaai b<iita0a^«u^biitldM£^r.add i«rttfi^%. m h^im^^i vm 
%pa»I4hPjftM4^f^Wt9irf#e8tptei ^ ;.^^r 1,. Vt -j i-.-^r.t 5.1 : to 
p 
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^ Sir Thomas Hesketh, of Rufforf, rioce he Caflre into 
possession of his estate, has taken considerable interest in it, 
as also in the cultivation of the home farm. Draining is going 
on in various parts. 

Charles Scarisbrick, Esq., of Scarisbrtck, is also proceed-* 
ing in the right direction in making permanent improvem^dta. 
The general cultivation, on this property and the last, was tile 
best in the county, thirty years ago. I do not think the 
tenant farmers, as a body, have fiiUen batik much in their 
management, or made much advance; but they are now 
beaten by the Speke and Childwall farmers; and by a few on 
the Earl of Sefton's, and the Eari of Derby's properties. 

The estates of Henry Bold Hoghton, Esq., in Bold, Fki¥^ 
8tc., have been little improved since last report, yet theife itf«i 
few estates more requiring it They have lately been offered 

%f sale, in lots, but very few lots were sold, the sale being 
spoiled by extravagant reserved bids. Draining has beea 
(Soihmenced, on a few forms, and on Parr moss. Extensive, 
and expensive J farm buildings have been erected art -the 
Old Hall Farm, but they are not convenient j yet commcHi 
interest on the outlay will amoimt to as much, as, (»r more 
than what one half the farm is worth at a fair rent ; sonae 

*i)ortions moreover of the old premises, being fer snperiorfor 

^farming purposes than the new parts erected fbr the same 
purpose. The architect was not acquainted with t^e praotioal 
requirements of a farmer's homestead, and this, I am sorry to 
say, is but too often the case in the erection of new farm 

*bT3i}dings at the present time. 

' ' LegfhKeck, Esq. Of Bank Hall, has drained considerable 
portrons of his estate, both on moss land as wrfl as on his 
strong soils ; and has also made other improvements on bis 
t^ropert^. Some years ago. he did not drain do defep-as'lie 
does at present, and on this land the draiiiagei^not^soigotai 

ias on the deeper drained. He now goies a fbot or jeighWto 

^ihcBek dei^per, when he can fi^ a iuffieient foHc 'Oa.sen^e 
parts of his estate, he is short of thls^ thd oounlryibeiiigiflttt 

'ana lying low," "^^ ' '•'^ ^' ■> > ^''^' -'-'K^i ,iU .- 
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* Colouil fiawst0fn6| of Peniroribam, hai commenced 
teiaiog ; but^ in other respects, nothing important is being 
4one in the way of improvement. The Colonel appears to me 
to be a better writer and talker, than a worker ; as he does 
not exhibit a verj good samite of cultivation on the land in 
his own occupation^ he appearbg to have a fimlt of never 
piKiperly inishing whateiVer he eommenoes to take in hand. 

J^m Wilaon Patten, Esq. has. commenced what appearf 
Id be the ol^der of the day, draining, on his estates in Nordi 
Lancashire. Previously to this time, the <lrains have been 
Bmde upon the wedge principle, and covered with dried turi^ 
as before described f the farmers being paid for the work, 
and doing it when, and how they pleased. Now there is a 
si^>erindendent to mark out the work and see it well done^; 
and the drains are laid with one and a half inch pipe tiles. 

Sir Robert Peel has drained all the enclosed land on hi^ 
estate in Oswaldtwistle, within the last two years, on Mr. 
Pariie*s principles ; but has done little more towards improv- 
ing that property eince. A general leformation -of the fences, 
and buildings is required, and lime applit^d to the drained land. 

* James Simpson Esq. of Foxhili bank is the largest occu- 
pier under Sir Robert ; having a lease of his premises. lie 
has completely remodelled his fann, at his own expense, and 
cultivates it in a first rate stj^le, both the arable and grass 
land. The climate is inferior. The soil on part of the £arm 
is tolerably good; the remainder being but indilTdrent, 

Various other properties of moderate extent, have under- 
gone important permanent improvements ; some of which are 
mentioned in other parts of this report. It woiild^ awell this 
report to too great an extent to partieulaciie every instance 
in wki^ the smaller proprietors and tenant farmers have 
effected sueh improvements ; yet, I. tiiink it will not be out 
oi plaoe to briof forwand a few as eicamples, having , consldetr- 
iMr^meritdudtO'^iem?! find I thfiMove selecj; those whose 
'^etice I haute regula&ly beea aquainted with, Bom^ for the 
*litet^enty^eiff.tilHrijF yesMj ' 

Mr. John Owen, of Lower House, West Derby, near 
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h\t^»pet*Aitf>ffiAtt^Vi^ hvtlnte^ Mh«r, were two of thefirtt 
W^JmiNftt fita^^^MfUl finpirov^rft te Softth Uncaidrife. At itkb 
iim^^i1S(^yj^W&*tamxii^finamBi nbdev the Ettirl of WilloD, in 
llitfitaNittiAiips* of Arettwiok and LMb Bteitoii, their ftiran 
0iiHibitdd tifTd d» good spt^^ittMM of b^k aftd profitable eu^^ 
tfttlOii; and of{)top«]raihrtfi)gCMt6tirt of the fi«dd« awl gettaral 
ttian^igemait'of the fimos^ as ^n be shown m the best oohi^ 
V^iitdd part of the Loihktts. Both faffos aile of oonsideMihbi 
ihiie, and the cultivation wae^complete garden i^hi^atfOn-on a 
large scale. Id their busioestr thef we»e two of the iiM)i4 
fndefaligable 9md ittdostrioue then I ever met with ; tVeq[tiently 
riding to miarket, getting their bu«m#M -done, and at bomf 
amotK^ Uielr laboi^rs soon sifter mid-day; BOt anrivitig at 
Midqighty 'and ttii^t^ i^y thing tile nes^iBornbig. Mr.Qvmm 
now lives upon, and farma his own eslaite; whieh be haa 
annnpleti^and subetantiidly ^improved, and remodelled ; as 
tinlhbeaeinftomarep^rttobe-fbund in the qipendiz. ^ 
isitheiowner also of othtar coosiderable property* 
'If Uat. James Eayv of Olifbny together with hia. fatlier are 
twaof thesaoie dassi ]inown:as ^^irst-rate agrieukurirtr; and 
heaiiy as kmgatandiBgas^lhoBe'firdt alluded to, both haw^; 
tut^ with simiiarsesuUsx indepcodeDce, aqtiired by ^ir ovtm 
jipdmttn^ ;and good cnliftvatioB^ 'Nht ^ maiding a floutish Ibr ^ 
Ibwirqira) aad.|^iting up,! arperiiaps^iadedi > 
K jOftfarnAedixini.eig»i^ leiwi havfeprodaesd a skater ohaiige» 
fiic poop higk lyiigland^.^ban John and James Fenton, Ebk|s., 
BMpktfia, ^Hxichdaie^ on their' property, situate in Banfovdi 
Messrs. Richard TattershaH and Broliher, their neighbcmr% 
MO potbiog' behind, them^ on prc^^erty pnrohaaed and im* 
ftroved, by meanaxeilized ffom their own induatiy. Sctes^ 
|iofelionof*tbe hmd improved by these gentlemen^ was«ipoor 
foaljhdm mA\ resting on a bad suiri^sil, <«ndi Mja^iiigh. eteoal^ 
ifinm 'At itiie present time^it -fara j&e appearanaet ai^qaibb 
ltitipfri0r>lteid ; ^km gveeatfarougb^tI^;«9ateiv ii^hen^hk^aii 
m^(9fll»^i>tifMpsmi and producea itasly caopdf aofiti]bnspiin|i 

'^:iRil(^ <=^3%omMiS4aubottDm-and^HfirQthe(ifs;'<^d£ fiitii^ 
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fidds, neur BnrjF, haye long been regularly pTOgre^nnig. ii| 
Ibe improvenefU of a Imrge high lying, poor land lari^/.tbM 
own property, by dniniag, fencing, pbrnting, limiog, onarUiei^ 
mftaiiniig, and road makti^. The highest part of iber lariBia 
m$lit hundred het or more above the levd of the sea* The 
vivrfe fann ia a light peaty aoil, not very deep, and realiog 
mostly on the greet atone rook. When I was a boy, it w^ 
covered with heath; bnt it exhibits green meadows md pae^ 
turea, with fine healthy dairy stocks upon them* The qlimatQ 
ia UDsuitaUie for arable cultivation. 

Biohard Kay» Esq., is actively engaged in making very 
perfect and mibstantial improvements on an estate lately 
purdiased near Heywood, whidi had been previously eoK* 
kausted'by bad man^^emeat. The whole ia remodelled, and 
the Goltivation cannot be excelled. 

Joshua Knowles, Esq., Stormor Hill, Tottington, neat 
Bury, b another of the class of spinted and determined 
improvers ; having to combat against the unfavourable <(ir» 
^^umstances of a high altitude, an inferior climate^ and an 
indifferent aoiL As an example of what oan be done in ao 
un&vourable a situation, I ahall here give the manageon^t^f 
his fiirm, of whidi he is part owner and oceupter^ and p«rt 
4>ecupier only. The following is what I wrote upon g^ag 
over the farm, in the autumn of 184d« I hav« frequently 
been on the Burm since, the last time being in the autueftn of 
\Si8. It is stiU carried on in the same sfurit, and^with ^ tfaa 
same reaulti; the only difference being, that he now eee^^pid 
more land than he at that time did. - ^ ^^ 

The farm containa one hundred and one statute aieh»8^ OM 
half of wMoh is tolerably level. The 8<h1 of this.^Yt^iil 
mostly m strong loam, resting upon olayw The sorfltee aotloii 
fironi ten to> parhaps eighteen inohes deep. The vokiaimiig 
ftadiof the^r&ian. ttes ait « cons^erable angle, amd^s mudk 
nndtdatedi The ssni^ce soil upon fki8 pan o^l^e^^txm^ 
jgnn^fandttbesub^oil^ i^iatiff ehiyi: The lowest' partoH^Yaftlt 
will be three hundred aad^lilfily fbetitibdive'UDd'le'^el'^Q^lliie^'Xl 
^4keIhighestr'pait«>^^^]]ndoubtelhath«igM,- 'Tfie dHrage 
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M of ftin 1*1!! be foHylmSie* 'it tR^ feart: ^ OT course,' iM 
climate either as to eolsl or w^i^i^i^^e; IS hbt- ft g(Jbd one, and 
Httle dd^ptei for the ciiUfratiott of feorh. In th^ neighbour- 
hood, tfcere is ift good dwafttid-fbr itiUk'afi^a 'buite^f Attdtft^ 
whole of the produce is converted into the^e articfetj ^xc^pt^ 
that which is required for the keep of howfetf. 'f *' "^' ' '^ 
The whole of the farm has been drained by th^ presenf 
occupier. Most of the old crooked ferices ar^ levelled, tie\r 
ones planted where required; atnd gtfod occ«ip4d»n foftiir 
made. Tlie buildingis have als(^ been made substantiAl and 
convenient, and are lAostfy new. Two tanksf haVe'befiftti mWd^ 
fbr urine and dung watef , eac* ten feet%3r ten Ifeeti and fow^ 
fl^et deep, tind are so situated 'that thie? liquid can be drawn oflp 
A'^the b6ttom into a water caVt, and tfttkeii to the land. This 
il spread upon the meadowiand^ ifhi'cb consists of fifty acres, 
k'epf in a highly productive state by^irrigatlori with wateir frotia" 
a brook, or with liquid and solid manure. One meaddwha* 
had eight good crops of grass cut ft-om it during flielast three 
yearfe. Last year, there were twenty-six acres bfltsdian rje 
grass and clover cut for soiling horses, and for bay. Part of 
tAiir had been soWii fn the spHng of that year, another part in 
the spring of 1842', and the reniainder in 1841; b^t two 
years Jippears to' me tb b^ lohg enough t6 afllow it to remain 
Rowing ;* f6r, ' 5ti th^ third, it ii^ generilly thin of plants. For 
^e fitst and second years, it was ctit thi'ee times each year. 
Ifl 184^, ifliesfe Weife thirteen feet in length; at three cuttings, 
^Om a field srown that spring, in' the monl^ of March. In the 
f6ite\Wng year, a field bf seven and k half acres kept seventy 
hedd of -(^trtefoi^ fifteen days, beginning on the 9th of Jutie. 
0rt Jiily iStfh, the second cutting was commenced, there beingp 
Ai ' ej^ceeding fatl crop. In the same year, there were cigh% 
acres aii3 two roods of Swedish turnips, and four acres and one 
#o6d 6f oats ; nb whfeat or barley; a few potatoes, arid ten acre« 
otpermatient pasture.' There are also woodland, gkrdehsj,'^wi 
f)leasure ground, to Ihe extent bf three acres or more. ' ' *^ 
^'"Th^ rotation i^ as follows;— 1st turnips or potatoes,' *dl^# 
Italian ryegrass and clover, or oats ; 2nd Italian ryegtiss aM 
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dorer, 43ut for foiUiig or hoy ^ 3rd yaar the $axoe; ami ihf 
4lh also, the -cam^y except a part io oaisv. 

' Thtt stock kepi during that year consisted of forty milk 
eows^ one htAXf thirteeo beifecs, stirksy and calves, and sixf 
tttgn borsesw There is a- Print and Bleach works counecte(iL 
with the {amiy in which a considerable number of horses are 
eo^)k»yed» 

Within these few yeara^ there have been nmeteen acres 
Utfled, «ftd also a eoasiderable pof tion of lime used within 
the previous e%h| or tso years. The plonghiog is always 
deeply whether the surface jioil be shallow or not; but only 
Me' fitnrow deep» noi .wihsoiled or trenched. The turnips 
tmd potatoes aie cnltlvated in rtdgies^ these being from thirty 
tatfairtyHHx: inches from. oentre to centre, with the intervali 
deei^y horse hoedp seve|3^1 times, previously to the tops 
oloulBg. The turnips in4he rows, are thinned to from twelve 
to fifteen inches distance* A heavy dressing of manure is 
l^n to the crop, which is a mi^pture of stable dung, night 
aoily and ashes. The quantity is about thirty-five tons on an 
ayeisige to an ecre. In 18^2 the turnip crop was upon, thja 
highest and worst part, of the farm, and the crop averaged 
thirty^tbree tons per acre, beipg a very even, clean crop« It 
took.tbe prize from the Manchester Agricultural Society. .Qa 
tbe-secooddigr of Angles t in the. following, yeiar, I was upon 
the Jbrniy when the turnip crop h^ t^e j^ppearance of heii^; 
the heaviest crop I had ever seen ; but I was informed tb^t 
the mildew took them in a &w weekjs^ aftvT, wbicK pi^veotie^ 
then% getting any «(hare ne^r the weight they pth^rwise vvould 
h«^yebeen; bu^ notwithsfauding. thia» the, crop, wc}u)4jfifI4 
^9wr .thirljr tons per acre, as I Jwive been told.. A /few. , jieajf^ 
f^yiously to the date of these occurrences^ the fiel^^^ifj^ 
vf^ a?x^^4,w^itb.tnrpips ip, 1842, w^,not worth tbi9ir^,Q£t«^ 
^^Upgs. pw^ apre. In .^he. year 1843, Mr^ Knowles had m 
l^p^pi^iflpiAliArdedhimbythe Manchester Ag,i:icul turpi. l^pjC^i^tjr^ 
for the b^, cnljixi^^.iann, as p.vrner.,. Although hft H[a^ 
Wff lyethf^^f^V of ap^t, be copld iiot compete as apjoccu- 
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gjiye that of Mr.Janae/^ MasQn,^,o^|fo|^jtbOTRft i»..Pffi«€t«iab^ 
five miles ft^m Manchester. Hk i^m. s^ffwniit^f^f i'Uttty^intk- 
acir^s ofss^dj Ipam. . He has three acfretpfii|9f;Q)ianfa^^>aiilwafr 
and three of old meadow. The ^^ow.w ppY^fid^nftth-gpoA 
dung, every second year, and the pa3tu^J»i fce^ ini Wgb 
condition. The rest is under th^ follo^iving ^course pf crapfi 
ping: — 1st oats after grass, 2nd potatoes and tuxi»ip»| 
Slrd wheat, 4th clover and othier so^dsi Stti. ptalU)f e, mi 
6th pasture. His crops are always of a superior* diaracfc^ 
the whole farm is perfectly clean. The crops co^st of hajr, 
straw, turnips, and small potatoes,, be^sg mostly oonfumeA 
on the farm by a nulk stocky and two ^working horses* He. 
keeps eight milk cows ; but could^ a|id wpnH keep more, but 
has not standing for them. A^put thirty tons of x^aoure pes 
acre are applied to the potato crop* I{e. formerly took his 
oats after wheat, and then ^cjl^vefr In this -case, he took 
potatoes after grass or clover. He, tj^inks of retumuag to thia 
system again ; so thi^ his rotation willi jsftap4 thus: Ist potatoas 
after grass, 2nd wheat, 3rd oats, 4tb clover; and gesd«» 
5th pasture, and 6th pasture. . , 

. I consider the^se simple findrpjjQfitaibJei rotatiopa^; and flie 
land, with good management,, will Jkeep. fresh afldrhealthy. 
.Another, e^napl? of supj?rior ferpiing is Mr, Bobert 
^entley, of 5and y'ield, Pilkiogton, 6 miles from Manchester, 
Hia^ystem of cropping is as stated in the last rotation} cle^jljr 
proyjii|; ^hat |;ood farming d^es not 4^^<^ uppn.h(xw. tlMi 
crops are placed in the rotation; but on jprofferfydr^Mfm^^ 
foqrMnff^^cieajiinffy Qx^di^m t^ ,land^ X|^is .faro^^r 

has 25 acres of excellent meadow lapd, mude pptQf iajbog,!^^ 
previously worth pne i^hilling fvsr acre jrpnt^ In yi4i^^ Jj^x^ 
^fP^Mp.^^ 1848, I, pi^t |p^y.tjy^,^^jngft, ]^^ 
aj-able part ofthe fann i^ a san^ Joai;p,,jfijpfipa^^g ffe§lfert^qbd^ 

of the present tenant, was the first improver £fi^||^%|j(%|§||gll«^ 
but his son^ in hi^ genepl ij^ajf a|jep;^g^t^ 6)^V>ffiS3y?»^%«fIWt>f 
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•'ifn Bili^b>Utnwbitlf», 4n' Ae Towndhip of Winwi^', ii 
M»^tb« l>e«l 9uHlv^t«d* &M8; on the Tight description' of 
aoiisi ' Hb matiagement tt rather pecDdiar, but it seemi to 
aaiirer well, both ftrr the knd and himself. He is the 
heaviest manurer Of any man I am acquainted with, excepting 
what I call market gardeners^ near great towns. lie gets 
eight heavy crops in six years ; but in those six years, he 
i^pplies seventy tons of manure, or compost, to the statute 
aor^ His first crop is early potatoes afler grass, the land 
dag, and the crop tinted in ridges, with forty tons of 
Doanure given to it After these potatoes, he gets a good 
crop of turnips the tame year. The second year, he takes a 
crop of winter potatoes without dung, or but a slight dressing. 
The third year, wheat Fourth year, oats, sown with clover 
and grass seeds, and fifteen tons of compost set upon the 
stubble after the oats are carted, or in the winter, in a frost 
fifth year, cut twice for hay, and then fifteen tons of compost 
given in the autumn or winter. Sixth year, again cut for 
bay, and then lies pasture a few years. His crops, and his 
pastures are always good. 

Dr. Sillar*s management, on hid fatm in Hainford, is 
worthy of nodce. One part of his farm lies at a considerable 
angle. This part is a veiry indifferent soil, and before he cOni-*^ 
tnenced improving, it was of very little value. He has drained 
it, remoddlded the fields, and by a proper cultivation and 
manuring, brought it into a very productive state. The' 
dndoage from this portion of the farm is collected into a*^ 
reservoir^ from which he creates sufficient power to Arash ni»' 
coro, cut his hay, straw, and root ; and the water afterw9.rds . 
irrigates a meadow below, and thus converts what was once a 
great eneihy, into a very great friend. His farm altogether is^ 
very neat and under the improved mode of management l^e 
keeps it cleto and getr good crops. A comsiderable portion of 
th^'hoy, straw, and roots is sent to market, and manure pur« 
cha^ in' return. .\ . 

• "Wt^ respect to the tetiant fermers bf th6^ dislrjpt compjris- ' 
ing the south westcirn portion of West Derby Hundred ; wtich 
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as I bave said before, is the best agritfultmal district in (he 
Couatj, it would be too great a rq[>etitioQ to gire a detail of 
the individual £Burms, I shall tberefose confine myself to merely 
giving the names of a few of the most enterprizing in the 
Ipcality, whose ezan^Jes are equally worthy of imitation as 
those parties, the detail of whose management I have given» 

THOMAS BIRCH, Xirtdi^ 

JOHN BIRCH, Orrell. 

JAMES BIRCH, S^on. 

ROBERT BIRCH, NetherUm. 

EDWARD RODGERSON, FazaeJterUi^. 

HUMPHREY HOLME,^ MMmgi. 

HENRY CLAYTON, ^iniree. 

WILLIAM LONGTON, MainMll 

JAMES ROSE, Malshank. 

GILBERT HALLSALL,. BaUhanh. 

HUGH SPEED, Huyton. 

WILLIAM BOYES, SpeJtt. 

THOMAS LANGSHAW, S^lce. 

JAMES LANGSHAW, Speke. 

THOMAS ATHERTON^ S^eke. 

WILLIAM ATHERTON, Senr., Speke. 

WILLIAM ATHERTON, Jun., ^eke. 

THOMAS EDWARDS, Speke. 

EDWARD HOLME. ChiUbcall. 
The general improvements on these Gentlemen's hxm9r 
consist of draining the fields and ditches, opening water 
courses, eradicating old, and planting new fences, fflling up 
pits, making occupation roads, &c« Their general mani^e* 
ment and cultivation, after these improvements have been 
effected, is carried out m such a manner, as* to place it m 
eharacteir with such foregoing in^rovements; The manuring 
has been liberal and judicious^ the entire fiurms kept desn, 
and exhibiting thai rural economy which cojifers such gr^ 
credit on the individual ; and which it would be well if more 
would imitate. The management of all enrichii^ aub^M^ances, 
and oa which no.muoh dejpends^ is never jQ«glected« ,^ TV 
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Hmouiyt of capital miccessfully expended upon Some of ^ 
&nns is 80 very considerable, that in some parts of both 
England and Scotland, noted for good ferming, it w^oi^d 
scarcely be credited. 

Thef general cultivation mnd rotations adopted upon the 
generality of these fanns, have been described in the detail of 
the management of the sandy loams in that district; and 
further details of individual fitrms, mil be found in the 
Appendix. 

Bobert Neilson, Esq., ofHalewood, has made important 
permanent improvements on his &rm, in the way of draining, 
^eradicating old fences, planting new ones, &c. Likewise, his 
neighbour, Mr. Walker. These gentlemen are two oi the 
principal Un&niM of the Earl of Derby in that locality. 

The improvements eflbcted by the tenants of Mr. Clifton, 
AtLytham, have been noiioed -elsewhere. 

In many cases, where the la^idlords have been at the whdle 
expense of draining and other permanent improvementSy 
I am sorry to say that the tenants, in their practise, have not 
followed in the same spirit of improvements. This is deci- 
-dedly wrong ; because, in such cases, there has been a great 
ontlay without an adequate return* It is foOy to make 
permanent improvements, if their cultivation is still to remaia 
l>ad or deficient. 

FARM LABOURERS, COTTAGES, 
ALLOTMENTS, &c. 

With respect to the moral principles of the /arm labourer g^ 
in Lancashire, 1 am afraid they do not stand so high as they 
did forty years ago. And I am also of opinion that the for- 
mers themselves, ^o not render that strict justice to their 
labourers as they did fbrty years ago; nor \i there that 
feflowship or fnetiMf feeling which there was then. That 
kmdlyfeeling which ought to exist between them, is still c^ 
th'^'decline ; atfd tli^ evils of Which I speak, are, I am aAMd, 
i&nictt bn the increase, arising, in a great measure, from the ianlt 
of the teaiiters^anS mfttresses incr^sbg the distance between 
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fliemse'lveJr ttna theit Servant*. Tiife great body of fiiWners 
ifee^tb care tittle Abont their ^ervant^, estc^t tx> extract the 
greateat possible amoant of labour frbm them ; and jet, in 
my 6pini<>n, they take the' wont meand 6f ever obtaining tbia. 
They have been considered too much' in the light of m^hinea^ 
from which the most that can be, oilght to be extracted; fn 
short, I can s€B some farmers Who look ttitxe to d!ife comfeorfe 
and well*doing of their horses, than their labourers. Where 
this principle exists in the master, the servants will resort, in 
self defence, to cheating. Some of the greatest money-making 
ffurmers I am acquainted with^ have been good masters, and 
in every case, their regular iatm labourers h^vo been good 
servants, seldom ever changing one. I ako must say, that I 
have known one or two^money-making-men of a cootrary^ 
stamp. But in these cases^ the miistar was always with the 
siea when at work, frmn week end to week end, never eirea 
going to market, but when necesbitilied' to do so, ofteoiseiiding 
fk head servant on this business. ^ > 
i A nutster, to have good servlints^ should render them 
strict justice ; he shotdd never expect^mo^ thaii<» fakr^doif^M 
morh ixfm, tbem» for afmr day^e magtti ^at farm labour 
k JLotlike (hat of bandioraft; or those who woiit'inider covtfr^ 
that oaa perform their anpork in certain stated hours. ' Farmers' 
sdrvanHs have sometimes fto. make extmOrdinary exertions ^ 
ifome pev|ods of the yeiar, orloss/w|ll< be the ooneefjnence. 
To briancetthia, incbilgenees ^should be granted in bad wea- 
thi^^ but^ to call thia iildulgenoe, is wrong, it is only 9trwt 

it^'^Jf 5^^ imaaiter.bi^ qont^nt wft& a^r day^s labour, which he 
il^ould ibaist^uiHlOi he will generally get it> If he expet^ 
more, he generally fails to get that, without a very gteat deal 
Ofiio9birtg»ftfte|!# . J^ftTtiioodi; andodMriooBrforts^'^JtiS&Qw 
aidictht^ yttfe ioJMwmei isd^gene«», ahoulimever be.4ori% 
)^ib$$f« Ti^eitftuth^is^ tbatiJthei'maiiier'alipitldioDiitld^ himadEf 
M^iwhfcAolden tp ,hi«.sei?vaift8 fer^ftHwig^ ^tfa«|;r aareltlo 
lNH»*iboTbcJirciu©ral, jQondu^m botiri,i»vIai^afe' awl otb^v 
r^spw^^'^s^W.) bjitloofciBijt^^r and tbtitdiwit^c^w^ iowi 
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Dethiog by it, either in bis time, bis pocket, or respect, Opa 
thing should never be allowed, that is, young men and womea 
should never be allowed to work together, without the r^ular 
superintendence of the master, or of a very trustworthy 
married labourer, past middle age. Neither should a female 
servant ever be put to do anything about a &rm, which th^ 
Piaster would think improper for his daughters to do, if he 
wished them to be prudent and virtuous, I often see farmery 
who are really well meaning men, yqtj thoughtless on these 
points. 

Forty years ago, when a young couple married, both matt 
and woman had somethiz^ to begin the world with« At this 
time, they are frequently found to be in debt for their wed* 
ding clothes. At that time, a married labourer had nearly 
always bacon hanging in the house, a couple of loads of ipea), 
and potatoes sufficient for the winter, stored. Now, there is^ 
seldom anything stored for that season, excepting the pota* 
toes. Saturday night marketing joumies, or other similar 
causes, which are now but too frequent ; together with 
deficiency of work, or wages, must account; for this/ 
When I was a farmer, those servants who boarded in the 
house, partook at the same table as myself, and sat in the 
same room of an evemng, talking over what we h^d done; 
how we might have done it better, and how we could best- do 
the work tomorrow, or next week. It was the sanoe in my 
father's time, and neighbouring farmers, with their r^ulat 
ferm servants. I can never recollect having any regtdxja* 
farm labourers^ who could not both read and write, iSttch^ 
having: always something innocent to occupy tbeiir minds when 
not at work ; and these men, in my opinion^ will alwd3is 
make the best servants. . ' :fiT 

•^ Tlie labouring classes in the manu&ctnring dist^icl«y<^iid 
those connected with the various mamilkcturikig ei^blisfe»» 
ntents ; aiie much improved both in morale and Intellig^^]^^ 
within the l2»t forty years. Thisf has no doubt be^ bwrtiligtft 
abidut by the- ^^e^tabltshnient 4}f sunday sohotls,' ' natidnat 
schools/ and others now connected with the factory s3%tetQ; ' 
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Tlie style of living of thfe labouring classei in fhis county, 
varies in its respective localities. The potato forms a pro- 
minent part of the diet in every district, together with milk, 
cooked in various ways. Thick oat meal porridge, milk, and 
potatoes, form a prevailing diet in the northern and eastera 
parts of the county, for the poor eatfamUies^ and fot children. 
For the latter, this diet may be good enough ; but, I think 
workers ought to have a little fleshmeat, of some description, 
once a day. " The labourer is worthy of his hire," and is, 
therefore, entitled to a little of the good things of which he is 
one of the means of raising, that is, if he and his family are 
industrious and frugal. I should never wish to see the 
intemperale, the extravagant^ and the lazy^ well fed. This 
diet is varied almost in every working man's family, by part 
of the meal being made into hread^ instead of porridge: 
some allowing a little butter, or cheese, after breakfast and 
supper, particularly to the working part of the family ; in 
fact, the TDorkers have generally a little fleshmeat, except, as 
I said before, in the poorest families. Oat meal, potatoes, 
milk, &c., together with bacon at dinner^ and sometimes 
heef or mutton^ with a variety in the form of cooking the 
same materials, form the principal food of all the industrious^ 
orderly^ and frugal part of the labouring classes in most 
parts of the county ; and in the southern and western 
parts, wheaten flour is generally made use of, instead of 
oat meal. The form of cooking, &c., may be varied without 
any additional expense required for the support of a family ; 
for instance, wheaten flour may be substituted for potatoes in 
the form of bread or pudding ; part of the oatmeal may be 
made into bread instead of porridge ; and part of the milk 
may become butter or cheese. By this variety in the form of 
cooking the materials, with bacon or other meat in addition 
to dinner, a pleasant, healthful, and invigorating diet is 
obtained, sufficient to support any working man in health and 
spirits ; and every working man ought to be able to live, on 
an average, as near as possible up to this style. When this 
is not the case, I then consider wages below what they Ought 
to be. 
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Families that work in manufactories, live in . a diflpwenl 
style from those employed in agriculture. When trade, is 
good, delicacies of every description their meaos will allow, 
are indulged in, but when trade is bad, they have frequeiptly 
to return to the porridge and milk, and potatoes without 
meat. 

Milk and porridge are not used to the same extent at 
present, as formerly ; but I am convinced they not only form 
the cheapest, but the most healthy, food for a breakfast and 
Bupper, particularly for a rising family. 

Sir John Sinclair said " that now, when the cultivation of 
potatoes was introduced, we might bid farewell to famines.^ 
Sir John was wrong, and Ireland proves him to be so. It is 
not the introduction of the potato here, which has put a stop 
to famines in England. It i» the amount of capital, and thcv 
security which projjerty finds in this country. The former 
enables men to store produce in plentiful seasons ; and by the 
latter, they know it will be safe when stored. I am most 
decidedly of opinion, that where the inhabitants of any country 
are brought to live soleltf on potcUoes, that country will be 
oflea subject to these calamities. They are noi a certain 
crop* They frequently fail to a greater extent, from different 
causes, than grain of any description ; sometimes to only one^ 
fourth of an average, and frequently to one half. No capital 
can store them beyond twelve months; therefore, the results^ 
must be dreadful by such failures, when there is no other 
resourse to fall back upon. Potatoes should be given pretty 
extensively to pigs, cattle, &c. ; and man may live safely,, 
and ought by all means to live partially, upon them ; so tha* 
when a general or partial failure of corn crops takes place, he 
can fall back on the cattle food. This we may call the 
English manner of living, and is perhaps one caufe why we 
have HO realfamtrhea^ now. 

. The farm labourers, in South Lancashire, are, I believe, 
as well accommodated in their dwellings, as in most parts of 
England, .or at least, so figr as I am acquainted with other 
«jOuntic8^^ but^ even here, the accommodation is generally far 
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&ih9rt of what it ought to be, eitbar .for. coinforl or deceooj* 
TWo is oftea plenty of roooi, on the ground floors' but iU 
cQutfiyedi incoaveoienti and tooiow oveibead. In erectkig 
tbem> comforti. which would have cost little more^ has neTec- 
been studied at all. The windows are smalU oftea witiiout 
casements, and the doors as misplaced as possible for afibcding*? 
warmth, or for providing sufficient and proper ventilation. 
The sleeping rooms are still more objectionable, the roof 
ofUn coming down to the flooring, more like hen cotes, or 
pigeon boxes, than sleeping apartments for human beings $ 
and of that class bj which our very existence is at stake. 
Frequently, there is only one sleeping apartment, and scarcely 
ever more than two. lu most cases, when these cottages^^ 
were erected, by the extra expenditure of £20^ Qveiy neces- 
sary requirement might have been furnished. lu the purely 
agricultural parts of the county, the roof is generally thatch ; 
which is certainly more comfortable than slate, unless the latter 
be ceiled underneath, which ought to be the cose, whether 
thatch or slate be used. An unceiled thatch roof has an 
unsightly appearance, and is also the cause of continual 
expense to the owner, and is m great robber of the farmers* 
dung hill, besides afibrdmg lodgment to rats, mice, and other 
vermin. 

' There are exceptions to the above rule in South Lanca- 
shire, there bemg localities, and individual cottages, in the 
farming districts, in which comfort, neatness, abd conve«« 
ntenoe, are combined, and at a moderate eacp^nse, which may 
her the case, when no embellishment is required. When a 
gentleman has the means, and is an admirer of a real picture, 
money cannot be more innocently spent, than in embellishing 
his< rural oots; and nothing will afibrd him more satisfaction 
when he lays his head upon his pillow at night, than such ntk 
outlfay, if other necessary points have been combined in their 
erection. 

The gceatest number of cottages ought to liave two room» 
on thegroQind floor, and three above. It is no use preaching" 
up morality to the labouring classes, while father, m6ttfer. 
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tgtitoipsiiif'lhe-tMffiA' teotti '^»lttok€ thb fAtenU. A^^mg^' 
AR6foM^iwM»i«i4f two'ridq4fig r6^ is q«i}l6 ili oll$^' 
^mudiW miihaffMk otilj one; that is^ where Iheraiar^bedi' 
fpng'tod'iSaugbfcervf town up* . 

: AtJHorth* iiascaduse, th» l«b6iiren' oHtages an wotflt 
dttOftlMMe^^UiejSoiiAv They haTe, ^ no«tcaee»^ pettkn-* 
lailj.itt^eiFjUddiitaety day wdle and floois; «Bdvery 
often Uie dee^ng xodibb areon^e- ground door, more Mka 
a» Iiishieabmy tibaa wfairtmn Sngiiah cottage ahonld be, or 
KdM k is o&eiijrapreaevted to he« fiverydistttct wittdoiMi 
seme eottagee o£ smdler nse^to aeoommodate old ooQplee^ 
and kbovrers widiont vfaddimivor fieriiape. 00I7 one ohikti 
or mote* if of the eame^ aeic« iTbOb faurgea eottage^or even any 
Q^er dwellkigt te an foomBhrajioew No cottage^ or eren anf 
rpgokiaany hetttetshonld eTev haimajdooroDthat aide th» 
pppOi at whid> the fiie pkice is aitwatedi or on any other side 
i^^r iU- The tiroioembse on each side the fiue, should always 
\m free- of doorways, firery sleef>ing>roonLriieaU have a ftra 
plepe in tt^ tff eema asieana •£ veniilaAienf .hesides the window, 
wib€»ti)e(id9C»r.^i8 .shut; 5snd!eiv«iryMWnidoiff^jihould> hsfetia. 
casemnet or sliding light Most cottages, if not all, which 
are strictly ia.the oouatryt Nheidd .fa«re igardens .attad^ei to 
them, of suobai»exteotas<wolidd boifdiindiQonvenseati .She>. 
quality of the xee$i riieuldt be jnich .asNWonldjbBi»(orthy^iKi£' 
cukiyati$a#' ^ecy.frequentlyyitheaeedifieesiarejeDeeted aipoiit; 
Bom/e wAte ot.bareea pieee of land^ vis which eabe, .thev&'ikna- 
indaoQt^eQt.£prcuUiviili0a, oonsequeody^ eom^eteihegligetici^ 
ia.afr€K2ue(9Jb ooCQCV^ce. Wfaera diere m mity [ g us psgt^gfoan 
re9S099h}e xetara for indnstryy ^ojse .aonj Vei^ Ibw iofueur? 
^qgiiib^pe0jlantjry';who. d^ieot pride >tbeAisehre8< ki.ihaittngrkc 
w^ i pi^ivated' igarden f adlQtfiing • ftheir ^nttage^lunniss ;^ 4totc 
w^en it is seen that all their industry is of no avail, aonlJsdl'' 
t^9Pibi^^9S;yafeiMighlfil^f(i])'e0WBb^ biltien 

pe^tl4bifh^(^Aiwonij$9fi^at^oei«ieasnesri^ -> 

,iMWti Tme^f^ Ki>:'eott#ge^otna(eot8^ it will ^BpeddicopoQ 
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eircumstdticies, whether they kre of «ernM w not. If At 
ihan has a family, and the allotment ii ftt no great dlttabce, it 
Will'be of real service to him ; htit not as a tne^s of pitoviding 
ever hour labour^ and this to hethe only means of keepmg hdm 
6vtt of tilie wotkhouse, or fhim the n^cetf^ of parish ir^e£ 
In my opinion, too much is expected from ^fiiis. To taUor^ 
lAioe mak^r9, weavers^ sphmen, &o., woiMi^' ia a . guften, 
morning and evening^ may be real- reoieation ; blit tbia i» not 
the case with fkvm labomrers. Farm labour is liadier severe $ 
and to work in a garden, niomiog amd evening, piiodttees no 
diange. i worked until I was thirty^fiire yeart of age at farm 
kbour, and I know, that if a man does his diity in thedstjPi 
he will have little incIinatiOQ to work over hours, except ait 
very light Work indeed. It isnoi in the physieal fK>wei» of 
man to work fourteen or fifteen hoursra day, and- work fairfy 
at hard labour^ unless he be young and stouts I scarce^ 
ever knew a fexm labourer's garden kept in the best style, if 
the work were all done at over hours. As a master, I should 
net like to employ a servant wha made a practice of it to 4»np 
ement. I am aware that some farmens tie their servants to 
work more th«» their regular hour» on their forms, but X 
never saw one that gained nmeh by iti I have done thie a* 
particular teastms^ but always allowed ferit at other tanes. 
Industry y temperancey and yH^tfiSr^,'«re beautiAil to look 
upon wherever they ate ibund. They always bring healthy 
and ought to brii^ comfort^ to all who i»aotise them. la 
general, they do bring comfort,' when a rsaxk hae regidar 
employment, without working over bourse - To a certaia 
e x ten t , kbour is tmeet^ but push it beyond this, and it be. 
comes bi$ier; and4f a man can save himself from the «Mfrjfc 
hoU9€^ c^ pauperism, only by ^ver hour ivorkin^y it wiU 
eveatuffiybecome irksome. This will soon create ^^liin^titf/i; 
aad onte'kt^ 'proceed so for, and^mfart> tncnn^tyv and 
Itoppiness, are surb to sink in the ivins. Bfon v^ euffOYt% 
liMe over exertion, 4f the residt frndnee sotee twpeidliiitfiiar 
himselfor^mily ; oria^meanfr of diq^ting sinaUr waeklf 
or monthly «uq» in^&e^Bavidgs' Batdu Batif t^ ie ^<ir Aa 
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ramlt of hit extrliQOS, no wondcr.tliat ^ faeftrt aiokt wUhin 
him, cNTtbut'faebecoiaetJfoUoM* 

I£»labouierfaa8.ari«iiig'teiily, orkatx^ot Aill vaflpjv 
meat on a Usrm^ aa aUotment would be<of the mpMt esseatial 
atmce. li will he a tcbool at which hiachildrea may leara 
the^ arl of cuUiratuig the land, and fitting thepi for farm 
senranie; tbeaidfethe immediate profit tbejr will hriog him ia, 
Bnm the prodaot o( Aeir kboinr. If he has not faU employ- 
met^fpom hmn^^ an aUoteenl wiUbe very bei^^al to hio^ 
intpiOYidipg him with profitable employmfeot ai heme; imd 
perhaps preveattag him from speadiag his 41010 and his money; 
wlure^heshofkld mot do> aod tl^s be the means of retaining) 
steady hahitSi which is of gseat importance. It will also give 
him a ^Mling of attachment U> the place^ and to bis superiors^ 
a0d, of coume, iaduoehim to pay adae reg^.foir hia 
cbavacter. A man may ^o woi^ a feto oper haur$ im- ^ 
week without mmch harm to -himself ; and, no iioubt» tba 
gemvidity of such tenants will do so, particularly at light 
work. A fiaan also drives a j^fit from these allotments ii 
diat is, he reoeiTes more than regular wages. If the allot*! 
ment be near home, frequently the wifa may do a fewbouri^ 
worit in it, when not engaged in im housdi^ld duties. ^ Jfi alA 
cAses, it should be near home ; ifit/^^ceed o^ quarter. of .^ 
mUe« thedietaiwte is tooig«eat»4o JiOipf m)i^cb J»al seryieei an4 
foir.4>Yer hour labour it will be of qo secri<^ whatever^ 

In Lancashire, the allotment ^stem has not beta m\ic]k 
ti*ied^ but, there*aceafew pUMses.where there are Qllotmeota, 
and in tsro casea within thi3 fArjsbi but tha/esul^ in both 
oases, is in oonfirmation of the ahp^e views* TJ^ allotpienta 
hk h0th instanoes, are t^ far distant, b^og^nearly ci^e mile. 
i« ^;13he besthof ^ lahoureis ar&Hiot often good7mapagers ; ^i^i 
i&iAcvlshoimr^ih^ uotti the v^uinte skjjil for maoagii)|g..aa 
aUotoieofc«ibsmaUi£ii»i, h^ would do beUer to ];ely fRf si^ 
|K»|)iffoa yfl^fMir3gs#s.aT8^rvai|t.. :A akiK^l Jlabovrec, p|§i 
tal^tM)lsesfii^ jaStaiS^stt pl9<^<>£l^|nf|,ri»^d iw^ 
fldbaabfauMcumstaA?^ sosaby iff4«i^txy and g^.mai^^get 
sdefll)$htimightll8heiposmripii>Qf srsm^vf^ ult^l^ 
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one ol hosier eKteot, aecordiqg to bU iocreased skill and 

^ Xh« 'following it f&.0utIiQe of the .way in wliich an allots 
nken<ria^ be cultivated to Ihe best advantagft. 
V Hofealion foe a^litage allotn^eat of half a statute acre, oa 
a^ibrQwa loamy soil ; 

1^ rbds— Eai^y potatoes, with two and a quarter Ions of dung. 
' Swedish turnips the same year planted* 
If rod9-«>Mangel wulrz^ the seeond year. 
12 rodd— Beans, pease, vetches thiid year. T&mipa, rape, 
' kale and broccoli, may follow the same year* 
12 rods-^Late potatoes fourth yter, with two and a quarter 

tons of dung. 
Id rbds^-Gabbages Af& year, planted fifteen inches asunder 
everyway. Bvei^ aUetnaie raw with eatly varieties, 
^e other row, every alternate plant ea^ly «tnd late 
cabbage. 
f 2 rods-^ Wheat sixth year. 
8 rbds'^^^or seed beds and other plants. 

*iL ■ • ■ 

fl& poles. 

^ > THB SAME BGT4TION MORE SIIO^IE : 

' l^tf, one tbM'of the tend potatoes. One half early ones, 
ibd^neh^late, iHth four'and a half tons of dung. 2nd, 
laattge! wtttsiel and eaMbge, one half of each. 3rd, half 
B^ans, pease, vetehes, rape, broccoli, &c., and half wheat, 
IB^edfeh ttlmiptf wonld be isre^sond crops after early potatoee. 
BAp^, &a, wo'tild emne after beans, pease, and vetc^ies. 

Upon peaty and moss soils, I would exclude the wheat 
H^^l^^tti^i^ fittH more potatoes might be introduced, as those 
§dS^^1tt mojrjB suitable' for pbtatoes> than ft>r whea^. 
r*^'! lft<&e^utman of every year, the wheat and vec6hesiriioitld 
be sown, twelve rods of the former, and £our of' the -latti^ 
VfcQI'v^MMI^ of-Uie^landto be itu^ ^^€0b^; hf theautuniQ 
a«ft>«idl«r,'ftatllte^c^opsajeTem!OvM; ino^r topf^r&'tlib 
IdbiAf nest year's crops, and' to receive Hhe benefit^ ^^^^ 
frbst^'t&o^, in thci winter. - ^ • .» ..u o 
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The tvrelve rods for early potatoes I should recpoomend to 
be trenched in the autumn, fifteen mches deep. By following 
this rule, the whole allotment will he trendied every six years. 

In the first open weather in February, sow the beans and 
pease, in rows, covering the seed six inches deep wilh soil, 
leaving it in a ridge. When the seed has sprouted about 
Iv^wflur tb|:QHgh» or Jiessi rake three inches of the spU off 
the ridges ; the crop will soon be above ground, and qnite 
clear from weeds. When the crQp is about fbair or six inches 
abpye gr^Hind, hoe a littlt soil to each side of the rows, and 
then d^lve the sqU up in tho intcarvais between each row of 
}mm f^i p^sse. Then plant a row of late or savoy cabbages 
in each interval. These will come forward as a crop after the 
b^fu^s mi pease ^re rtiac^Ted. Late potatoes, or tunupsi 
i^ight be plaiited at intervals, but they would require dung. 

Keep all these crops cfear of weeds by hoeing and weeding ; 
and when the beans and pease are all gathered, remove the 
stalks or hulls to the dung heap, and dig the ground over. This 
will give air, and accelerate the growth of the cabbage, &c. 

In the first dry weather in March, plant the early potatoes* 
giving two and a quiu'ter tons of dung to the twelve rods. 
Keep them clesn, and as the crop is ga/ther«d ready f<^ the 
m^ket, or use, p)A9t awediish tttni^>s, or sow yellow opes. 
Swedes ^ are far superior for p^s^ In this month, make 4 
seed bed; sow Swedish turnips, X9f^ kale, apid broccoiUi 
for tn^isi4auti)^. When these are above gro^mdi weed tk» 
pbuits ofit to three ipcbes asunder; they will then .he^mi 
strongs if k^t cjie^ by hoei^ with & two inch hoe, and Igf 
ff^ing. f . • 

In the first dry weatber in Aprils planet the li^«ppt|i4Qieft 
for winter use» in i?ows, giving, the twelve rodf .t^ira^AtidiA 
g^MlP^; Ummi o| dTOg, Kepp this crop cie^O l^^rdi^jing, 
|tQ^ix«,r.and w^4iPg. - , . ..-^ ..j 

iupXpFwi* the J«Uer endvof this month, or the begkAipgritf 
M^J^^^W^be mm^eLwuczel, in rows^jtweftty^e^eniiiadkM 
fpnder, . Thpatfie plants /mt tp ten o^ twelve ii^ehes asmider 
in the row, when they are in the fourth Imtj and dig-^ths 
intervals once a month^ during the summer. 
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' <InJijm^«i4he<iriBtevvttd)6k«iirbftc&tt^'<And«»^^ 
rbBMvedy dig the land, and pkmt tkad^'iope^ bnracidi,. late * 
potatoes; tMT s^ediah'tiQniipB ; or tow* €o^moa ORBi,tiiir aecondL' 
oMpBu ' Keep ^em dean by hoemg aadtwedliBg. - i^^ ■ 
' inthe atttimm^ when the late po&toea cm. go^ i^tiad 
stored, digthegrouedf and plant ecdibagei in ^tba isdlowip^' 
manner. First, plant iate ones, 'is' vassmi^ tUety^iiu^heaj 
wonder, and the plants thktyineber asunder 'miJhs idnrSL' 
Then plant an €€trfy Y^vh between e^eh of thes^^ in Iheaomr 
r099. Then plant a tew of' early 'Yo^cs, ^ nuiloi'St^xib itogacjL 
leaves, between every rawof Ihe above, at <fi£tee» inebtetf 
asntider in the row. This will leave the planta'J|/7)sa» mAoB^ 
atmndey enetf ¥mg tqion «h^ gi^dd, and one»fda«di<^f>thfr' 
plants will be late YMies. In the firet dry weather in spiing^ 
hoe well between the plants ; and ftU' op -with fireth plaats, ali - 
tbbise plaoes where the plasits are dead^ 

' As the eaiiy va«i«lies heoome ready Isr cutlhig,' rensorve 
them; dig the ground, and hoe the soil up to the plants ofv 
the lafte cabbages, which win 4hen soon eover the ground. If 
atiy of the late ones i^ould &il through diaease, ovanyotlieff' 
oircotnstaittee, remove thenct, and plairt a Swedish tomip, or 
kald, «Ac., in the^hee-thelreol 

'^'be Ivte cabbages* ma^ be • taken up in NeVeaiber, And 
stoied'ibruse,- when the wheat, ovop may^fae sown upon the 
kmd>a(terit faofth^n dtig. .... 
"j^'iTo^stor^ioahlmgeiv^ phne thtei in a dry room, or dwd, or 
aicry^^Ac«t«reft 0f'doon;iiay them< in -layers -the wrong aidsr 
iom9L^ Ifout^ofdoerii^ briagthe heaptoan^ge^ and oodsv 
theoB wstissliUlestraw* 

o.t {nmnlev ior«oUeBtt and rase Amg^ • let a few yardauiqnac» 
of land be selected in some oonventeniomsiar ofthe gasdenr 
ibr 4Aieikiiig hea|>. - Let the grotmd be made^ac Iklle hfflow, 
miA thicbettorar watt beaten, first covered with *da|^ tfdt 
could be procured. ^To(thsB place lead aU'thei.rdfilaBioCith^ 
gOMhrny'SUftbas ^potato tofib Mid peO'Statts^ theofMedr lehves 
oNMbbageiv nmsgel wuvzd,. Ids. 4kxl; 4hei8ftBMi|ia of iO|Ebba|^ 
krie, hrot(mH| ^e. ; dresmge of eops^ waemn^ft^tfi^ti^k&m^ 
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rA^wefd^ Aockfl^ ihiidei»-ftani,lM^ lion watttlAnd and roa<l 
sidei ; bearing in nand-diBtthMe aoe att oat bdfure themvod' 
be ripe, tin bestdme beiog when thejare in fioMrv^aficga. 
or coarse grasai aild mAefl» fiiom the mal^gina of pita^ poaria, 
ditohe*^ and brooka« To all theee^ mix aajr dnag whieh may 
ba>pnDdliaBei| orcc^aetedfirott tbaio^a, or&om^the oeca^ 
pieif a pig7da(i^'; tbe^oc^ar from the oottage^ and the tfiva^pm^^ 
o#4he oMtage^and jHisd, the oi^ aoil^ thetfruitf from dw 
csttageiatad pigteotc^ sot^ $mh and mM8hinff$^ of the cottage* 
LefcaU diese- bakid together . ior n^gular lajecs as cdlected. 
A ftvr caat ioada ef bogVHlf or lannev's apeot bark, might be 
added^Tieff ytar^ The latter oan be bougbt for aiiip^oe par 
a two hone load, for the proper man^gemeiU of pige, Iitti«r 
ahouU beigiven them ; and. that mot apacio^y. This will ^d 
considerably botfi ito the djgipg heap, and to >tbe comfort .of 
the animal ; both of wbich ahouU be oonatanily kepi in view^ 
or neitfaer will tbeoainM^ the dma^ A€4iPf nor the 0att0§er^ 
thri¥ei 

The foUowing plan is the best, for securng aU liquid 
mmmre fiR>iii? thahonae, the p^ty boube^ and pig Qote« The 
two kttar abonld be built together^ with a reeeaa bduod» 
which ought to be covered over to keep <mt: rai^ ms^ni 
This reeass sfaoald receiTie all tonight aool^ nttne^ aiids,. 0cc., 
firom the coitsge, -pag oete^ kc. r Alwajito .afiar this racesavlnji 
been cleaned out^ immediately cover the' bottom iSiK iadtea 
deep, wkh aoy^kind of soil, arises, ^orliai^mr^inastaAC -^Always 
have a 9ianitity>of ^ese Ifdag' near, -ao. that) fiyery^fttqDvor 
three days, al^ slM>veia full.c^a. be thnown? iolO/iSie rose^ 
which will take up, and retain, all the liquid iiiKUitep as^iir 
aoauimilates, t^.snoh. time as the wholc^i]UKtiireiflr<3eadcrial to 
tin dong heap in the gardens > -•.. . i ..,: \^ 

, ^ofiBy these, aseaiis, coufded wMh care aol atteatiofii, icfl 
eonsideiaisle/qiiantiiy of good maoore nay be> oaUeolAd itaA 
yeary thvhdbaur of whibh^wiilnot^ h^vy.: j * /t \ . • uuioc 
t^'^v^ danrytouft tl^e^tfinoq^ed ^ ^s ayatei^^j^f fadti^va^D^ 
9isKf,iie(|oire ainMilbaiisty^^fbn: dAy;i^ Jaheuc^amv^l^tiduQg 
]biolitiMikin>7i«oUaiiito>aonaid«i»tii«^ Po^bliuokai^ilay,^ 
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dlowMce;>b«t been sude foy .wet iiBcliilm>k«ii,i^«, 1h4 fall 
di^S4if Irfi Iftbour, idil the Aiggiag^ Mng.icMsidertd k fiiU 

laboar, an aontiAlescpeBdKtare of abottt j67 iMHtb»jmi}iHni|d^ia, 
mat^ nte«^ dung, teelU^ &c., nod ihe Y4l)ii# ^f^ lb? igrQdjw?. 
^llM8b<rat£H no iA<>w«ide being «ftad0 fcff.livApmi^ 
eropsL No cow can be kept on « balf «o«». nUo^vml^ .aiMltl* 
ampenuadedthat Mr.Cobbett ae^Fer did Iteo^iOft^y^fRir 
a COW kept, a whole year from 4he pisodiiee t^.f^j^jiiiff(^t^i^mk 
aere^ (althougll, on this poiot^ he baa im^^^^ff^^i^g/^ 
mCy in hia "Cottage Eeono»y,") Mat^aat^^t^ wr iiref#,4 
SheUander. In mskkag « cocnpamcm# ift ift j{||Daaf!friaUw)|^ 
aizeof 00WS9 or aoret arometuit^ ib«|^ inAffiirmfalg tliat.^a 
many cows can be ktpt Mk^-m aate !o& l#ad« it iS'O&TQomiA** 
quence that the size of both the oae and Aheoith^ abo^d be 
atett^. The best remedy fbr the imp)if0vpmeiijlof;>t|ieje^)ld|q 
tion of the Rural Labouuer^ is tiMrin>{tfov«db onUivf^OQ.of 
farms* • . -r ^ .'*♦;':* *•• ;i- .» 

In Lancashire, and, in £ict, every other county I am 
aeqnainted with, it weiild pay die JTarmeir w^ i«o ledifAoy 
double the number of men they are now doing. In some 
instances, on the Ibesl chltivaied farms" in this county, as 
much aa £4per statute atse is paid fer ^be actiele of labouir 
alatae. How small a^ pn^o^tion does ths geqaraUty of the 
country bear to thiaf Yet^ -noduag more is- done m .these 
is^es,^ btit #hat is adYantageoad and^ necessary for 4he pioper 
cuWvatfon ol the &rm ; Uiat is^ nothing is- done byaumqal 
WiOTtr, where it *wo«ld'be more advantageously dooerbyotb^ 
jneatii» Vfhst^ the fields are smaH, and^ the « ftnce^ ?roob^ 
dwie are m great number (^ arnaU plota of land^ oi^.iiMcb4Jbf 
ipmh Woiild bb nmre 'profitably employed that Ihe^ l^o^tffh 
%arrott^i fe. r'biitthe4>^t plaii to adopt ^v^Id^rb^M ipidi^ 
the (fields larger, adi ihe £»€fea -Maii^ ^ ^Hm^^^cmn^Am 
iiimefitsin the ttte of 4ba sffade, JA wttlyjatiogi ^laiAd^t wM^ 
vAfjtit be more extensively earned oot^^thao atdHpemit isi(toil> 
When aj»ieeeaf old tou|^ gMs laiui }94aft«idp4n^be i^ 
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witfipoUtkte8/of tf^n-With tttMaipri, ttOiDg^ w«raiil/v aw;^ I; 
am'qdiitfe UtiAii^ifdlJ (bt% the tyelt and the eheipeae iray'^^s 
prepafB itr'WodM bd^, by tfendhing H widi the tpM^'myhf^ 
thi^ itie«at, the totigh grassy euribce is got rid of tft dma^ iin# 
at lees expehse^ than by the regular proeea of fiUtowiog. Thei 
iq^Wte^ ^eh^ three pMtaged fork, would answer well in prea 
paHttg ttciy sfHT, or clay land, for green cnrops ; and it would/ 
I f^l certkiito; anewer the purpose of aeummer Mow if the 
IdUd ^m fl*enehed. In an tbeee' eases, four or fire {doughiugs/ 
aeid Hie sa'me number of harrowings, would be saved by one 
deep digging or trendiing. This work would have all to fa« 
doaer in the wittier nMtths, at a time when labour is vefljr 
flt^ree. The great desidemtum is, to &id employment in tbd 
whiflsr. Wher» only oee "p^ughing is requked, the spade oi 
fork cannot contend wKhthe plough; 1hi6 advantages^ • tAwre* 
i&te^ to be found, wDl only be in cases where a number of 
plbUj^itigs' ai<e r^uired for pulverizing and eleAusing Ibt 
knd; hnd, In tills case, trenching mus(i)e adopted, the fittt^r 
soil being put below, and the clean brought up. 

GENERAL REMARKS^ ANB PRACTICAI^ 

OBSERVATIONS. '^ 

On a general view of the comity Of ZadnOMt^'f ib i/riUvbe 
found, that most of the land bordering on the giteat puUie 
roads, has been improved smeiei ^e date of th^^h»i TOpoodr; 
but, in the interior, or at any distance from goo4 todds^'tfae 
cultivation is little improved^ and in itome l6^1i«ies/iifL<xt 
^veh in a worse state, particularly if the land be'aiieajBr^QBlBJ^ 
soil! It lis by the railways going through' what VI oiil£lhe 
\ihck flUdtHements of the county^ that ^tbe iXjaossii^isenfiuaDrili 
^^Mf«^tt€(](hifed #ach a b«d nsme ; and yet; ^r fataireUid^^ 
ofh§» H^etf, *in otlier counties, i find m«Uer8tlHtlr<l)elteiv^x>A 
Htfttrig^trCkVellftig flfto Manchester to Jovvevpf^ driiili^ 
itovihr<kd*friini &i«%rpof^ to I*ancktot^,^iqr the oldi^NUife 
imi»ii Ittfd >t&eti by th^ rsiilway^ ftvor hJmrpocA ^yHkth 
iMMt^^ Qr'l^etfa £h^»pool to Pf^tto ma^ limcsstf % mi»Hl 
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almost suppose he was in another county altogetiier. It is the 
same with land lying near other old public roads^ when com- 
pared with that lying at a distance from them. 

Under these circumstances, notwithstanding what has been 
done, and is being done at the present time, in the way of 
improvement, an immense field for action yet lies open for the 
employment of capital, in the improvement of the soil ; and 
I have not the least hesitation in saying, that millions might 
be spent upon the land in this county, and return a liberal per 
centage ; and without such risk as is experienced with railway, 
mining, and other companies, hook at the immense sums 
lost by these ; or on which only a small per centage i» received^ 
while the land lies in some locaUttes^ quite neglected, whicb 
would afford a sure and adequate return. 

There is yet a considerable extent of moss laaid in various 
parts of the county, of no value in its present state, which 
would be rendered very valuable, if improved. On Pining 
moss there is a large extent, which i» yet in an unimprovedl 
state. Not one half of Chat moss is commenced as yet, and a 
great part of what is in hand, is but indifierently cultivated ; 
although every one can see what is, and has been done by 
Mr. Baines, and also by Messrs. Evans and Co. ; and they, in 
my opinion, do not adopt the best course in cropping, for 
making the most clear profit. On White moss, one half^ 
perhaps not cultivated, lies side by side wi(^ the cultivated. 
At one step, I can step off land not worth one shilling per 
acre, on to land worth thirty shillings of rent ; both of whicfai 
a few years ago, were equal in value. It is the same on Chat 
moss. Very great mistakes have been made in improving 
moss land, owing to a too great haste in cropping. It requires 
patience and perseverance; it being of no use cropping until 
it is in a proper state. 

In the townships of Cuerdley, Widnes, and Ditton, on 
the river Mersey, above Buncorn, there is some marsh land^ 
which might be made of considerably more value, by securing 
it from the overflowing of spring tides. Itt the former towti^ 
ship, nothing has been done in this respect^ since 1814; -Imt 
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In ike two latter ibere has; yet more might still be done. 

On the estuaries of the Ribbles the Wjre, and the Lune ; 
at also on the shores of Lancaster and Morecambe bajs, there 
are extensiYe tracts of land under the influence of high tides. 
Upon which little has been done since the above date. This 
land, is at (Hresent, of little value in the aggregate ; which, 
with proper embankmoitSy and with properly secured outlets 
for land water, so as to prevent the flowing in of the tide; 
also with suitably arranged open drains, or ditches, in divi- 
ding the fields, might be made of great value. 

I have little doubt, that before another century has passed 
over, the greatest part of Morecambe bay will be secured 
from the tide and land floods, and brought into cultivation | 
which would be a far more lucrative speculation, than most 
of the railway and other schemes. Because, this will produce 
something &om the land, of real value, which is not the case 
with many speculative schemes. The Dutch would soon 
aecure it from the sea. 

By opening out, widening, and straightening, and by 
fusing the banks of the river Douglas, and of other water 
courses, very much benefit would result to the adjacent land, 
which is subject to be overflowed; and it would also afford 
more fall for the drainage of other lands, which lie at a greater 
distance frcypci the rivers and brooks. 

Most of the enclosures of commons, moors, and wastes, 
are miserable aboirtU>ns. If the improvements were thoroughly 
4K>mpleted in such a way as they ought to be, there would be 
a profitable return for the outlay ; but, in consequence of it 
x>n]y being half done, the returns must be scanty. 

In the hilly districts of the eastern parts of this county, 
thousands of acres might be made of double their present 
value, at a small expense, by catchrwork irrigation. 

There are few farms and districts, 09 which considerable 
improvenusnts could not yet be made, either i^ the drainage, 
the mode of management, as regards the aratipn^ cleaoing, 
manuring, &c.; also in the fences, homesteads, Qccupatioh 
road% &c. A genial reformation in the farm buildings, aia(| 
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ffirm yards, will proeeed but slowly ; yet it miMi be doiie^ if 
f f^jf m&r9 mviBi be enabled to carry on .their busiaeas in a- ay^r 
^ipa|.iG maQmir, and on ittipi^oyed priooi|>toa. On various 
estates, which have been bronght under notibe, inifMrafemeote 
in ev^ry dep^rtmenl are iapregress, and^ pfsrhaps, in moat of 
these cMLses, as rapid as is pYudeot. 

On ^n extensive portion of the sand landSi sandy leama, 
peaty, and mossj.soils^ a better detfoiog and m^uring of the 
land would almost double tbe produce ; partiKsularly if the 
rotations were extended a jfew yaars longer in every course, 
and tbe land allowed to lie in p^ture those years. Three 
years up and four years down in grass, and Ihrae of these- in 
pasture, would be a very great ioijpirovenxent cm sudi soils, 
if always laid down in proper, cpirditioa and oleaa, with « 
suitable selection and quantity of seeds sowii^ la pastui^Dg 
the light soils, sheep would be a pfc^tfible Stock*. On tbe 
moss soils, heavy cattle would not do, but I see po reason why 
sheep should not answer; not for a standing breeding atook, 
but for feeding wetheis* or for ewes ia-lamb, purchased ia 
the autumn or spring; the ewes beings fattened, ^ti^ tke 
lambs are sold, on gmss and turji^ips. When mess soils, op 
any of the light soils, are under constant aration, the crops, 
even if properly managed, become l^hl in ike gr^wfi^ unless 
there be constant applicatious of. 171^1.^ lAUih rest and pas- 
turage, less marl and manu|;e irould lie required.. 

In a great portion of t]^,i9a|terDidiv^ion, oujicoount o£ 
various difiiculties, and the. Q^oist^e of tbjS cli0iate» grass 
farming is the most profitable ; but,. tQ make the most of it^ 
considerable improvements must be m^e lA draining, fenoingy 
planting, and liming. There are i^^ distri9ta -iu. af^^-paft.ioC 
Lancashire, in which lime would not e0^ verjr impo^ail 
improvements upon the land. I feel confident 'Aat-ten.^ 
cent would be realized by it.^ . , . ,.. ,. ... .,; ^ .-, ..m 

In some districts^ the land planed vitl^.pptatO^^.orsQ^^ 
wi't^ turnips, is, in general^ b^y.pr^p^^ ;t|tpp,,litt|^,<iMg 
being applied, and the aftei^.cultivjatipn^^ b?ing-|i^Mot«4. /fe 
man^ cases, if the same quality of djfpgAVUS ftppiie^t to^ half 
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thebreaddi of Uod, and tfaftt land under good management, 
the ftkimer would gather the name weight of crops ; and w6Uld 
aave coomderabie iabotir, with half the seed, rent, and ta*e«. 
It woaM be neariy the same in all the following crops in the 
rotation; Then again, too many fbrmers sow red clover and 
ryegrass^ instead of white eloper and a mixture ofgrase 
9€$dey wImii thcTf lay^teir land down to pasture. I have 
always found it latiier difficult to get natural grass seeds 
which would grow, and have also heard others make the same 
oempfadnt* In the latter part of my practice, I always sowed 
the following miitture, and never had any failure on any 
description of land. 5 lbs. of white clover, 5 lbs. of ribgrass, 
3Ib8. oftnefoit, S lbs. of marl, clover, or cow grass per acre, 
with 1^ biulhels of Pacay^s perennial ryegrass. I should now 
recommend a greater quantity per acre. Farmers very ftre- 
quently mow their clover three times in two years before it is 
pastured ; and the consequence is, that there is little good 
pasture to be seen throughout a great extent of the county, 
except a few very old ones. Bed clover should never be sown 
on land intended to he pastured: neither should land intended 
for pasture be mown more than once, unless more manure be 
applied. 

The want of manure, and the neglect of weeding, are the 
cause of injury to too many farmers; yet, to neglect har- 
vesting a crop, Wh^ ready, is not a; greater folly than to 
neglect these. We frequently hear farmers complain of land, 
which had been in potatoes, turnips, or fallow, the preceding 
year, becoming full of coltsfoot, and talkmg of spontaneous 
growth. From conversation with farmers, I find many who 
soare<^ think this plant does seed: although clouds of it are 
to-be seen floating about during the months of April and May. 
NiJtw, " this '^betag the time for fallowing for, and plantirig-, 
potatoes and turnips, of course, the seed falling on such fields 
•Obnhrfegetktes, atidj if neglected, in a short time acq.uires 
atWttg^J'and the Ifisrffli^Shen wonders how it has come.^The 
otfly ^/ir|fyr^^H^<H;6hiplifehit8'3estrucH where 'it'hasW strong 
hbW dfi ihfe fauid/isby'deep ploughirtg in dry, or hot wealher,' 
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when failowtng for potatoes, toraipt, or wheat; as a few 
boars* exposure to a hot sud» will destroy the roots of this 
llmt Lime^ hones, and marl, will frequently cause white 
clover, and other plants, to spring and flourish whei« they 
have not heen|8een before, or at least, not lately; but this 
is owing to these manures putting the soil in such a state as to 
be congenial to these plants ; and, of couise, their latent 
energies are aroused into action. 

Bagweed fBeneeiojcteobeeaJ is a biennial plant, and« of 
course, one cutting when in fiomer will destroy it, but its 
seed being winged, like coltsfoot, land is liable to be seeded 
any season from land at a distance; of course, to koep land 
quite clear from this weed, requires a little, and but a little^ 
attention. Where there are sheep kept, there is never any 
trouble with it. Old pastures, in many parts of the eounty^ 
are much over run with it 

The thistle fcarduus arvensisj is decidedly a perennial^ 
and a deep strong rooted one. In arable land, it may be 
destroyed by the same means as coltsfoot, but in grass land, 
it can only be kept down by attention If land be laid down 
to grass clean, thistles will never give much trouUe ; like 
coltsfoot and ragweed, the seeds are distributed by the wind ; 
and being a lighter seed, or rather, finer winged than the 
others, the seeds will fly to a greater distance. The best way 
to keep them down in pasture land, and which will also 
weaken the plants much, is, to let th^n grow in the smomer 
till they are just ffatn(j^ out offiawer, and then cut them 
down, and carry them off the land. Doing this every season, 
weakens them very much, and oClten kills them; while, by a 
more early cutting, several heads will rise again the same 
season, from one plant, like a Uiom when cut. In pasture 
land they may be pulled up in rainy weather, when in flower, 
at which time tlie stem will be firm enough. The carduus 
pratensis, earduus paltsstris^ and cardum laneeoUUm^ sm^% 
easily destroyed, by pulling up when in Uoom, v.., 

With respect to the management of manure^ littf e ^llj^^ltMi 
is paid generally; but before tiiis caa be eo^noa^ly carried 
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out, greftt altoratbns will be required to provide jftoper con^ 
vesieDcee for doing so. In tome instanoesi as much as one 
half the leat ie lott through the misoianageinent of thi» 
alone, par^ t^voogh oarelessiiess, and partly, in not having 
eonveniencea. 

in general, there are restrictions against fanners disposing 
of hay, etraw, cft turnips. There can be no harm in sdliog 
thb produce off a farm, provided an equivalent be returned 
m mamure. This ought to be strictly enforced. However, I 
believe fiirmers generally are erroneous in their calculations^ 
(ot rather make none at all,) to prove when it is profitable^ 
and when it is not; to sell produce, and buy manure in 
return. It should never be done but when there is a profit by 
Ae exchange. If hay, straw, and root crops are below a 
certain price, and dung ahove^ it is then clear that loss must 
result from an exchange. By not paying due regard to this, 
farmers frequently lower the prices of the/brmer in the mar- 
ket, and rm$e that oi the latter ^ so as materially to injure 
themselves. From frequent calculations, on my native fann, 
I considered that if hay was below sevenpence per stone of 
fourteen pounds, straw belomthreepem)e halfpenny per stone, 
turnips twenty shillings per ton, and dung cAove eight 
ehiUinge per ton, at a distance iibwe five nailes, I had no 
profit by the exchange. Of course, this was my rule. By 
dui^, I mean horse, cow, and pig dung. A little will depend 
on what can be made on milking and feeding cattle, fcc. 

The practice of starving cattle^ both as to food and cold 
air, in the winter \kme^ when not giving milk, cannot be too 
sufficiently condemned. This, I am happy to say, is kss 
practised than it was thirty years ago, but still it is psaedsed 
wi(h some. A cow, when she comes to calw, afaotdd. be in 
good condition ; she has then strength t6 get dir<nigh oaiving, 
and hfft body is la order ior producing milk and butler.. It 
has been proVed times innumerablev that die same cow gives 
more butter^ from the tf^mtf quan^ 4kf mUk^ when In good 
eondilion, than when' in a low condiilioii« < ^ 

With reflect to the small fiumers ia this- conn^i I find 
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thiMff Mamg^ittent Ube ^ .g^nertfitj ojf thjtm^ Iq .tl)#> siMnf 
clM8.AU*piiFe« SnglAod. The iaaii«gem«nt4« wqnp tbaii $^( 
of the great body of larger occupiers, for they are gfo«raI(f* 
sl^rt of capital and akUl, aii4 axe the ve^y. wovU, pf o^c^i^latf rs. 
The y have nearly all one idea, that tvo c^wa wil^ g^ve onore 
mtfk thaa one ; whereas, the fiict is, that o^e ij^if, ^iU .^ye 
more milk than two^ if that one heweU/ed^ ^d^^M i^^9 99^ 
haff/ed. It requires a certain quantity of food to^k^p ax;ov 
in statu quo^ producing neither flesh nor milk,; of qpi^^.^ 
she has only just this quantity given her, that food ;i0 a,d?ad 
waste of property, as it produces nothing in return* If more 
than this quantity be given, then she begins to mak^ a r^tunu 
and the more that is given judiciou^y to a certain exfe^^ the 
greater will be the return in proportion to the qi^Utj.of fp^d 
given. 

Most of the small fanners jnight keep the jBai^^ quaiiti|tf 
of cows they now do, and keep them well^ so as to produce 
double the value of milk and butter now produced, if their 
llind was in proper trim, and under a better mode oF <iii|)tiv^- 
tion. They would, at the same time, raise more than doubfe 
th^ quantity of vegetables for their families. 

in the Farmer's Herald of January, 1844, I wrole the 
following account of the management adopted upon a small 
farm in this county, upon the principal of green cropil and 
grasses, without any grain. It is occupied as a small Agfi- 
cultural School^ and is siluated in the townsbip of Orrelt, 
near Wigan; and in the occupation of the Bev. John BcHgale^ 
Since this was written, it has changed bwhersbip onc^ or 
twice, during which transitions it has' been, for a few years, 
rather neglected, owing to insecurity. - It is how^^^^w^^e^ 
under suffici^t security of tenure, and the sam^ pri^dfjAis^^ 
cultivation are adopted. I insert if hot only as ' ati^^it&£|^tfe"2lf 
superior management, but aiso as ifthdt^li^'iik ^^rlltet yoSyilS 
the rismg generation of small fafniers' ahd "'^l^i^iSSS^jSii 
labourers may be instructed in the rudim^td' bF S^*^]^fillffij 
education, combined with a knowledge of th^br diffidjdf'iff Kft^ 

The ftrm contains seven statute acres, includh^ tfi^i(^ 
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yeah ago, y€rfpcfOTy^iA9^k'fM iit^iiie -hm'^^eiiptShu'^ 
lf|fetWl!4i '' '"■ *"■ ■*'^' "^ ' ■'" ■ • ' ■>■ • - *'»' ^' 

ctSMf/R afid4 t04i(f <j[trite across tfa^ Arm; tbesd aref n6w qiifte' 

iriWt^fciW etiWvrtaMfe Ifftid, «o tbat the whole Ana #11! b^fr 
iitfaer^flSfi*^<HilftWtioti'*««r^ jl'fti^. life fallowing ia tfee' 

''^ttv^e ihorf-Tioifned rallcli dows hdVe !>een kept throu^ the 
iMimme#. Oh the t4^ of this month there were, on the 
premwesi 6 tons of hay, f tons of Macfgel wurzel, and IB 
tons ofiSwedish tujrnip^. ' This produce will Heep the same 
cows well tiif June 1st next yeir, as it will affbi'd each com 
the following weight of food ectcK day^-lb lbs of hay, 18 lbs 
of beet, and 47'lbs of turnips. Total, 80 lbs each. There are 
aSso several cwt, of prime onions wliicli will go to the market; 
and, in thi? course of the season, there has been £15. worth 
of early and late potatoes sold off the liand, and the family of 
the master supplied with vegetables the whole year. 

The <;ow8 are kept the year through in the stall or yard : 
fa the gummer, with Italian ryegrass and a little dover 
amongst it ; and in the winter, on bay and rdbts. The follow- 
ing is the rotation adopted i:-:7-lst. root crops ; 2nd. grass, 
sown after the rpo^ crops; ^d. year grass. Of course Ijie 
land wi|I be ultimately one yea;r ip roots, an|d two in ^rass. 
Ko grain is cultivated. , ^, ' ^ 

^ The cultivation adopted is as fqllpws ;— In the win^r, the 
secon^^^ear's g^ass U pared off. This is trenched ynder' apd 
Ijhe^ bottoija of every trench is loosened by a fork^^ so that 
libout 18 incites of soil and aiubsoil is stiq-ed. In the spring a 
\g^ ^^pl^^d i9^ith early potatoes, a part with late potatoes^ and. 
ih^.jiK^tfpj^m yitb beet and Swedish turnip. When jthe^arly^ 
p^^ a|-9 cjfi^^ o^ th€\ land, by about th^ middle of July, 
i^l^s^WQ with jjt^iMan rye^gra^s, and ,is lOut once the, same 
^ut]^,i;i^ JXhis.parit can be cut four times t;he year following, 
and twioe or three times the second year. The land which 

T 
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gniws the Iftte p<»«atd68, tumips, ^c. is ^omt iri^Ilaitoi iy^ 
gilUttinth««priag foUowhig/'(lfB«!hf) andkott t«ri^^:thH 
j&ntfWidoccamaoaXLj thraaitimeSi •IhMgil^aqppiied'tot^^ 
crops ia drills^ as they «re oukivsled bs^t thatmiediod^ ^attdikept 
deait bj tiie hoe- and ilie spade. Ti^ci li<fiiid toataiDQ ii'^f^Heiik 
to tiie seeond ymi*M grasv. Tl)e labour is^ 411 •p^i'fbirmeA bj^^ 
Imidy withtiie boys of die school^ ^Eoept iv few pMiedkr 
jobsy which are dene by men* Hie masteir ofi^ sehoiei 
assists at the labour, and has ail the mandgettteat of i tbettlaiiJ 
and the school. The boys^ wtietker'ia trendhiag^ vtelVii^, 6f 
hoeing, having each tiieir lot lo^ wotk upon,«sa that aki icHi 
hoy is soon detected. ' . . t v-.c ^ 

.' -i .1 « • . . . i , m A 

Parents and guardians of boys in this sp6oqIi are expeoted[ 
to enter them for eighteen mondiSy oa.tbe conditiQp of.thp. 
following rules :— ■ , 

istw^^^he boys«re to be in flie school thte^ houri «aeh^ 
day during sis days of tiie week^ ahddnse hotors at wofk km^ 
the land; 

2nd.— In the school they are to be taught readmg, writings 
arithmetic, English grammar, andt geography * and, in addi- 
tion to Scriptural instruction, they will be taught the best 
methods of cultivating land. 

. 3xd.— I)uring the first three months, the boys received theii; 
instruction as a reipuneration fpr. their work ; the second three 
mpnths they are to receive sijcpence per week in addition to 
their instruction, and an advance of threepence per week at 
the beginning of each succeeding three months. 

. .4th.— Any boy being absent from the school^ without per- 
mission from the master, shall for each half day. forfeit ono 
penny, to be deducted from his wages. 

' The great bulk of the Lancashire fatmei^ are bad account:^ 

ants; indeed, a large number of them keep no accountir 

whatever ; and their profits and losses are only judged of by 

the weight of their purses at the end of the year. '^ ' 

This is certainly a very true criterian, but it gives a man 
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Roknaidbdlgrof tiM tote oause wittier o£ his leiMi or -Up 
imfiU; kiia Aua flmt fomiflxt Id gonenil are not awttre of tii0 
gvost^^Mbr^oe iQ tfae.mouujb of Ae dear avulaUe markeft^i 
al}letpi»dvu(^:&(Bm'a>fiusnb%hl]i( cidtiiratBd. To show tfaia^ 
J61.A fs^ar pointcif inew^ Ibavetaken the avo^ge amount of 
IvO^Mftof i^feefiizmarinlUs parish. The munbeir of acarea 
«BAer.ifff^]*aittitwbion on eaush fana is the arerage numbotf 
iMhftvie jmni^^ 1634, 1835. 1836» 1837, and 1838, in which 
|)9raliied} tlK9 tithes of Ihia parish. The an^ount of the produoa 
of eMh Ai^f IS alaoiheaTcffi^ amount of those five jears. 
l%e dDver^ potatoes^ and tuinip crops I did not value; of 
course the weight of these I have estimated by my own ezpe* 
rience, but without having the power to test the accuracy of the 
MiiknOe. lam well acquainted with the soil, and the cultivation 
c^^vetjhxm in the parish; and, in every case, where J haye 
tested my valuation of the crops, I have invariably found, 
thai! had rather Offer valmd the crops of the bad fiurmer, 
md u^ierwdmd thoira of the good one. This will show* that 
the following statement will be rather against the highly ciUf 
tivatediann, ^d in favoi,ir of the badly cultivated one; and, 
ft^m. my own experience in {aiming, I believe.tbis will neaiij 
always be the case^,in#stimat9)g i^t v^ijie of crops. 

No. 1 is a farm under y^vj good cultivation. No. Ska 
farm in an average state of cultivation for this county, and 
No. 3 is very badly cultivated; No. ^ is by f^r the best land, 
No. 3 is a better soil than No. 1, but is more difficult to manage. 

The result of the practice on these three farms is, that th^ 
tenant on No. 1 began the world with little money, little learn- 
ing, except the knowledge of labour ; has had a little farm, 
hafs ^punctually paid (^ highest rent per acre, and is now 
independent of his farm. 

No. 2 had sufficient capital to begin business ; had a good 
cqp^ftQn.e4iiqatiipngiiy9n him; has had a large farm of good 
a$^^,ai;i^.at.a very ^xesj^nabk rent; always conducted himself 
r^ef^tably, and perhaps has saved some money, but I have 
my doubts whether much or not. 

The tenant of No. 3 with a good sized farm, of very fair 
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«ail, and at a fair lent, U now about Oft hia "latt lafft." 
had juffieieat capital, but oo education. 



H* 







Ko. 1, 


TWO fiORSfiS 


KKPT. 








Name of 
Crop* 


Average 
Produce 
Per Acre. 


&4J O 

III 




hi 


Average 
thrice. 


■^1 


6 

1 


Wheat 

Oats. 

Potatoes. 

Clover hay. 


42 Bush 

60 do. 

10 tons 

3 do. 


210 bush 

300 do. 

80 tout 

1^ do. 


40 bush 
150 do. 

«tQIIS. 

8 do, 


170 bush 
150 do. 
ri4tolia. 

7 do. 


\£. ft-'d. 
0^6 
2 9 
2 29.0 
4 


55 5 

20 12 6 

la^ 

28 


23 


Total ValiM of d^foaaUlf produceu .< 


288 17 G 




t>fdi8txMabl 


& proHiice. .,,,,,) 


12 11 ft 







Na 2, 


SIX HORSES 


KEPT. 




• 














£* a* d. 


£• s. 4. 


35 


Wh^L 


24 Bush 


840 bush 


145 bush 


695 bush 


•0 6 6 


225 17 « 


30 


Oatk 


40 do 


1200 do 


600 do 


600 do 


2 9 


82 10 d 


20 


Potatoes. 


8 tons 


16QtOD8 


Ijitont 


145lxmi. 


2 ao 


120 3 


6 


Turnips. 


15 do 


120 do 


120 do 


1 


10 


F«Uow. 










• 


. ■ 1 


80 


Clover Hay. 


1^ tons 


45 tons 


?4 do 


21 do . 


4 0.0 


84 Q 9 


133 


Totel Valui of diffpoMUe produce^ . 


SJ^'Vf't 








Gross "^ol"" «>»* «'**'' «^^ anniiiYi 1 






of 


di^posabl 


e produce 


.XT. 7 


6 11 r 



No. 3, THBJEE HORSES KEPT. 



If 
17 
4 
13 
17 



Wheat 

Oats. 

J^otatoes. 

Fallow. 

Clover Hay. 



18 Bush 
26 do 

4 to^s 

1 do 



306 bush 
442 do 

16 tons 

17 do 



75 bush 
30D do 
4 do 

12 do 



;231 bush 

142 do 

12 do 

6 do 



£. a d. 
6 6 
2 9 
2 10 

4 00 



Total Value of disposable produce. . 
Gross Value .per acre per amiwn, *! 
of disposable produce. .... . / , 



75 1 6 

19 10 6 
30 a 

20 



144 12 



2 2 



I 



Tram the dear uunial value p^ ftcre, te all tiie ^asO^ tliere 
aitt tbo lent, tatoo, themaBure purohaeed, abd tlie wages t6 pa^.' 

I bave taken no aocOijmt wkatereif oftbe w^eadow wtxd ^s- ' 
tore land on these feme ^ but the |«odtto^ frOm ti^ies^ 'poHt<)M* 
of ei^ch fann will be about in the same propoition a^'npdti tbe 
8wb]^ part. In shoirt, on the Utm No. 1, Hh^fe ate ai '^mf 
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4Qil«h oaw8 kept as upon No« d, on whidi UthrM times the 
«^tent of grass land; and I have no doubt but eaeh cow on 
No. 1 will give one third more milk and bntt^ than those on 
No. 3. 

No. 1 and 2 are very suitable soils for potatoes and turnips, 
;and^ in South Lancashire, have an advantage in this re-, 
^pect over No. 3. But No. 3 could be made to produce 
heavier crops of wheat, oats, beans and clover, with less 
manulre, than No. 1. 

The produce of No. 2 would be doubled by the same 
management as is applied to No. 1. 

In South Lanoashite there is a market for every descrip* 
tl(N^ of farm produce, which is not the case in every part of 
If orth Lancashire ; but carry out the same style of cultivation 
in a purely grain or grass growing district, and the result will 
helhesBme. 

:£very one will be aware of the great difference in the ex*^ 
pefise per acre in the cultivation of No. 1, to that of No. 3; 
and thus the tenant of No. 1 confers a double benefit on the 
country by the extra money he expends on labour, manure, 
ko^kments, kc^ besides the greater amount of produce to 
4i4pose of to supply the wants of the people. But notwith- 
standing his greater outlay, he will have a heavier balance in 
his purse at the end of the year. Bent, lays and taxes are 
^tfae same^ wbefber the cultivation be good or bad« 

1 am acquainted with a few &naers in Spudi Laaoashirey 
/all of whom cultivate their &rms in a more superior way than 
No. 1 t8,takiiig every depafHaent into aecount Some of these * 
have been educated ; and are in possession of a considerably , 
amoiuit of geaend information. The others are ignorant 
^most of every thing but their own business ; but in this they 
Bx^ Auiikmg mi 4iaiing men. .They hAve been .tani^Ato 
W(^k 9^ every; braaoh of iiheir profession^ nod can woAim. 
well.asfaij^ seryanjtxinfthmvfiuniMi; •aijd it is on 4his kudw- 
l<^g^^f. Jaho^y by, thinking jand^ acting mfln,^Aat «a much 
of ^ fymfif^B .pD9^,depei»^ It. is heve that the profits of 
fanpi^g ^re rnade^ if there be a proficiency of capital^ io. carry 
out every operation as it ought to be. 
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The gireat drawback ^j^ .^gripultospl mi^Q^^^^^t hf a 
want o£ oapiud a^oirdm^ ^^ ^x^tjoiJig^^, Io4qi;(4;uMv%' 
ttoD. la this ^om^yhAmM^Mj lh<e# &^h8 iof tbe ^«#p% 
are abort q£ cafit^l ^. i»^^ t]mr, frnns i9',i<^}b^, atgrlf^. 
The prine«|>ftl poirtioQ qi ^em woul<Iri)»aM C9^;^«jii^i9ira,^ 
clear gaia by employing what <j^altibeyTh^jif#iyp9Ei pije^Aa^ 
or one fourth of the lapd upon whiph lit i» ,i^^ .iic^tt^?)^ 
When a young man engage! a farm, thep^n^a^p^ ia^giipn 
erally to take one to9 Img^ bj opf J^lf for Ij^^i^afptAl '^-^^ 
in possessioQ of. Hia motivia^^.doif^ aorlsx^^t^i^lxilt it 
often turns out to he his rub^. ar> if oat/f^ <M98^hh]% .pQ<p^ 
all his life. There is always /g^at \smy- with. TomNde^h^ 
trouble and vesalion, in reQEU)?ing>fi;om.0ne-&^i&: to anpthsiji^s^ 
therefore, when a young man angag^s a fiur m,, if he^be^eodp^WiB^jt 
with eammon sense ^ and right feelings^ he oaMoally. iat. 
possessed with a desire. ^q remain iipoD.Jtbe.^rmg he&st settles 
upon. Well, . he arguea thmi^ '^if I take a:fignA of a ,pe^V^>, 
size for my cafk^ol^ I flh^ll> wfiot »'lar|[er oae? in.;t^ (»^ fiftom 
years, I wUl tbeBsforef^k« » Il^fgey one a^ oi^JBj awl tr^nt<>^ 
be able to imp»>¥e it hy di^ree^/' His^lather #ad his frieiidfli 
have just the saiZHe ideas ;i aUbei^h> 'if l^ey wOiUd lod^-back^ 
to their omn expeiienoe^ and by whut tbey.have seen, and 
condemned in their neighbours^ th^y.w<m)d see the folly of 
putting a man upoU'a fiurm tpo^Iarge for bis^jneems. If a maa 
be persevering, fulLof ,^iMPEgy;;ftnd eaftt^ipriie, he will get 
through his diffiouUies^ afeising.'from.wiait of. eapital. But^ 
every man is not of this stamp; -and very <^n, when the v 
farm is much out of condition, or ia a^ infuriori9oil,^and.tbe* 
tenant not very active, both he and the, farm remain pooi^' 
together while the connexion lasts. Someti^s,. when a^ 
tenant sees and feels the difficulties he has to Qqntend wit^ 
he allows his spirits to sink, and gets carelea^^ a^d ^n t\Mig^, 
to drink. It is, therefore, very dangerous, ^4 ofteifL l;>a4. 
policy, to engage a farm too large for the capital of the, ^^t. 
This, combined with bferior education, and insecu^ty;^^ 
tenure, forms the principal blockade against figriculti^, 
improvement. 
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Wift i%s{ye6f '16 kmiM toltte fiiimer, «^ fl revaedf for tbit 
initvfibieiK^'^df dii^l; ptapbt IftteM WdUld be re^uired^ at a 
fl^bisfit^ fbt 'Oie^' iXfB!ym^tii;^b^ th^te se^noM ficrbb * general 
dfilnlsi'^f fti^ei**. ^ If^(^battt8 add mabuftictufeni can borrow 
ttboe^itO' ^ino«€ afty ttknount^ to aptod whette the risk is 
.;Qb^'^^a/i0)';^ihtti'iiiiMproi^ kftd; and the same with 
p6b^^^ef6tnjf^Metf.' How^Ver^ I gire it as my fimi opinion 
thttf^t^ ^1 deist may -be re^irod by a judicions outlay of 
()cipiWl W^prenf^ig the land of this eonnty. 

'* ^H^viflg given in detail a Ascription of the prevailing soils^ 
liknAerbf outt^tion, MMl la general account of the agricultuie 
c^^s cotmty^lt pe^thaps may-^aot be out of place to ofl^r a 
!b#e<Hie]udin>gMteariU'fts^totliegenerd management oi the 
j^eperisf'iA >^ counf^, wllhr soioe few sitggestiotis for 1t» 
iiiiprbveBtient. - .;,.*/- 

^ -ftetO wlfhin^al^w )'ea1»baofc^ the management of estatea 
wte^ihery imperfect: "Leases were made, agreements fbr 
f^fif tenttl!^ dra^n t^^ in whieh both parties promised to 
pedbrm- certak things; but which nei^er of them fiflfilled. 
If the rent dame on, the ^ent day, nothing more, was looked 
to. Sdme eight or ted yeatd ago, I couM have pointed out 
seoresr of fafmv on which niel^er landowner or agent had been 
fbr thirty years. The leases and agreements of former times 
are unfit for ^lese times ; the/ wet^'dlrawn up by men wht> 
knew nothing of land eind its euHtvation, ot ^ the wants of the 
finrmer, and the difficulties' he had to contend with ; nor'al:^ 
those of the present day what theyo>ikght to be, fbr many 
clauses are improper ; and tiiere is too much of the slang of a 
lei^ed profession in them, where there should be' merely a 
jAain statement of what is required. However, there appears 
irf^is Tespect, a ''better time comihg;" for both landowners, 
a|(eii{^, anid fkrmers, seem more alive to their duties, as well 
as tb tfteir interest. * 

^"t5^6n a large estate, it is ndt necessary l^at the principal 
a^ni should be a practical agriculturist; but all that class of 
agditini^ho hate to point out, and to superintend improve- 
ments! ^d ^0 see that the tenants perform their parts, or do 
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not injure their farma, it ts qvile noeattarf thai ike^ slin^ 
be practical tneo, and the lau i uouma an |jf§in«iag -to m# 
this. No man tinder tithrty or Ailty-4np« jwra «f •age wiB d^ 
for this post, aa it ivtfl !••/ Wb |^Aa &# i« Maw ^Miwcfl; L^ 
xme of thii diaoriptloii of tten teorffek^ aatt tan yaftr^ and 
he will see things quite dlflerent to what he aay a i^ l Bd ; basidoa^ 
XK> tenant has any confidence ih sttch nma, 

I have ftequently heard great e o i g pl ain lB tifiHrBaeis Ma^ 
ning their fiurms ont ; and from mf own teowMge, Aevs has 
been great cause for these complaiats ; but, who bore be^ m 
feult but the hmdowners*, cae their agents, hi aflowifig Asm t^ 
do so ? I am quite aware diat this has ofteA bfeea seen is d«w 
time ; but from very proper motives, the teiMmt faiA bestt ifi<^ 
indulged by another, and afM^ber year*» trial ; but ^Ferf df^err^ 
in these cases, the tenant has never been overlooked' until h«i 
has begun to M in arrears, and periiaps not titl-llii hat'keen 
the case a year or two. Very frequently tSwrrai^'^BpuCea fw 
these, and m other cases, as to the vtate thetetn vsa in nl ^s& 
time of the tenant's entry, when there is nothing to refer to, 
but the memory. 

To prevent a tenant running out a ISuin, the agenet Aould 
look over it at least once a year, but twice wotM bo better. 
If only once, it should be in summer, or ea<iy in autamn. 
He should see every field, and make a no<e of the kind of crop 
upon it ; and also if there be anything ^her particularly good 
or bad in the cultivation of it, and in the general management 
of the farm. If any improvement has been made, by drains 
age, &c., let a note be made of it, and say on what particular 
part of the farm it has been done, if 'diis were done, fsw' 
farmers would attempt to run t^ir farms oirt, and tiiere vrovSSt 
always be something to refer to in case of dispute. 

A complete and proper system of Tenant Wghi is likewiacr 
universally required, in order to place the rc/lafioQs of land^ 
lord and teniemtupon a mutual and more satisfoctcuy fbotifig. 
The following outline is what I consider ought to Ibe the basiv 
of such practice. Supposing a landowner -maktog arrangements 
with his teinants under a kw or lease aecuring the propet^in- 
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(ereil* of ImtiL IM i partus^kr vakalion be made of each 
htmy aodia cqipletB rapaii sude o«t. In these documents, 
MlnieiMeofivviy Mdtfcorid be-enieivdi whether wet, dry, 
dMin, ftsrf, i b ioh , «r has bsairlong mder tillage, old pasture, 
lipJMHJ iiiwdow , iiatttr neadow, &e. If in tillage, under what 
ciop, sod w li w t MaaareA ; also the state of the fences, ditches, 
gates and posts to everj G/f^ ; ^ state of the water courses, 
imiHf' hDiUk%s and yacda, with tibe distance from the tum- 
piib road and tba next mariset town. It would also be as well 
lo flute the deseriptiim of the soil and subsoil in each field, 
lliia wpc^ oidj want once doing, and the nature of these 
eotid alwikjs then be sesa by merely referring to the report. 
At p rgt e n t itr is jaot wqpected, or usual, for a valuer to give all 
th^ie pa^ticuhors to his. employers, imder a proper arrange. 
me^t between landlord and.tenant, it would be necessary that 
^fl ^%i^culars ^Muld be given in a clear manner, with the 
BSQAft, coBteats,. weA the annual value of each field or parcel 
of land ; also the annual value of each building, with the des- 
ciMpt^cm 'Sod measurement. These items would make up the 
gross annual value of each farm in the state it was then in, 
^ 'Ffopi such data as the above, coupled with what will be 
the. supposed average price of such produce as the farm is 
best adapted for producing; is, or ought to be, the ground 
work of every valuation, whether for selling, buying, or 
letting. 

From the ^ss animal value, should be deducted the tithe 
rent charge, if any ; the poor rates, highway rates, church 
j^tes, &c. The average of these, for seven or ten years pre- 
ening should be takei^ and deducted from the gross rental ; 
i^ remainder will be the fair rent payable to the landlord for 
the whole of the premises, if the landlord takes no part of 
i^. business i^n himself. 

When these arrangements are completed, and the tenant is 
deficient of capital for making considerable permanent im- 
l^rov^mepts, a^d the landlord can spare the money^ let him 
do so, and receive a per centage on the outlay. The amount 
of this per centage should be according to the permanency of 
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i^^mtfOY^wjat', la «cpe ios|anQe8\it3houm^lowj and 
i^a^.pennaQeot a^diticmtp tl^e.fjqti ioo})i?r?«ff"^.iJt "bow^d 
be higher, and then cea$e in a given number of years ; as 
there are various improvements, which are termed permanent, 
which, strictly speaking, are not so. In cases where the land- 
lords make the improvements^ the tenant is at liberty to leave 
the farm any year without sacrifice so far as to any improve- 
ments. Whether the tenant has the cash himself, or he 
"borrows it for making any improvements, and he and his land- 
lord cannot agree together, or at the expiration of a lease or a 
change of tenancy, a reference to the original report of the 
farm will make any arrangement easy in ascertaining the 
amount due to the tenant or to the landlord for any injury or 
waste upon the premises made by that tenant. 

The Lancashire Farmers have not been assisted as they 
©ught to be. Look at the ill contrived, inconvenient farm 
yards and buildings, the crooked fences and small fields, yet 
to be seen over a great extent of the county. To regulate all 
these is the work of the owner of the soil; and also to drain it, 
except very long leases are granted, and these upon proper 
principles, that is, without any clauses except such as a tenant 
ought and can fulfil. In cases of long leases, great care 
should be taken that the rent put upon the farm is a fair one ;. 
and the owner should be sure the party has sufficient capital 
to carry out all improvements required ; whict ought to be 
particularly specified in the lease. 

The landowners of Lancashire have had an idea, that an 
ignorant hard working man could extract more clear gain 
from the land, than a ra in with a more cultivated mind. This 
is most decidedly an error, almost in any profession, but more 
so in that of agriculture. Land is a very intricate machine. 
The curious and the various parts of which it is composed, 
and the variety of ways on which it is acted by the atmos- 
plfere, as respects heat and moisture, its local situation as 
respects elevation and exposure, all require considerable 
study, combined with a no small portion of practice, to 
enable the farmer to arrive at anything like perfection in his 
profession, even if that ever can be attained. 
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"Seelirg that agfieiilture id 80 intricate a 8c^^^ wviMfH 
wiQ b^ evident iiiat'liibcmr aland witbont knovt^edge, ttkt tr, 
without a clear understanding of the nature of the madrine a 
man is working upon, he cannot obtain the same amount of 
labour, and capital, as one whose mind is expanded b j reading 
and stud j, combinect mlh practice. There are exceptiods to 
fills rule, but they are exceptions. It is not necessary for a 
farmer to be what the world calls learned^ hut learned in his 
profession ; and, in bis practise, books will be of great ser- 
vice. The worst books oh iagricUlture lever read, I found 
less or more wortb storing. 

l!lie generality of formers want their ideas more expanding, 
but'here, generally, if a young man can read and understand 
a paragraph in any book, ohi any science; can write hi^ owii 
name off band, without scratching; or cast up an acconnt 
readily, without a blunder, he is then thought too clever for 
a cultivator of the soil. He must ' then be put to some trad^^ 
or learned profession; bave dean sboep .every morning, white 
liands covered with gloves, at least one of them^ and th« 
other occtipied with ' the vacant glove ; a fine coat and hat, 
with a gold or silver watch guard, and a cigar in his mouth. 
Oh ! it i8 a ()ity such a clever man should be a farmer, it will 
be said ; and, consequently, he is a farmer no more, his bach 
gets stiffs and it remains so for ever after. And if this Solo- 
mon should happen to fail in his business, or profession, some 
fi'iend or other is saddled widi him, or the country at large, 
in having some place or office given him, for which he is 
not qualified. There are, of course, exceptions to this rule. 
An excellent plan for landowners' would be to send a few 
of the farnaer?* sons from his property, after they had acquired 
a certain portion of learning, into some well culiivated dis- 
trict, and there, not to live like a gentleman, but to woi^k 
exactly like a labourer, and to live as he does, but to associate 
with the farmer*s family in the evening, and on Sundays. The 
only relaxation from labour, dilSerent from another labourer, 
should be, going to market pr fairs now and then with the 
masteri and one hour every day, to keep the farm accoun); 
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books, and a journal. Tliese will not only iostruet hiaiy but 
give him habits of regularity, which are of imnoense importaaee 
to youth in any line of life. Neither should . recreatioa be 
neglected ; care should only be taken that it be as innocent as 
possible. He should be furnished with moral, but entepr- 
taining reading, until l^e has got a taste for it. 

Agricultural Schools, when properly conducted^ would, I 
feel convinced, be of great service, as a means conducive to 
the improvement of agricultiMre. They should be in situations 
where the land attached to them was of different varices, and 
should not be in the best climate. One situated in a good 
climate, and on good soil, would do little good, and in oaany 
cases, might do great injury. One that is qualified to farm 
inferior land, in an inferior climate well, is qualified for every 
other situation ; but hundreds have been ro^ed by removing 
to a worse soil, or into a worse climate, than that in which 
they have been brought up. 

. There are many situations, both in Lancashire and other 
counties, where six or eight varieties of soil would be com* 
prised in one hundred acres, and in sitoations suitable ag 
respects climate; in short, the soil generally varies niost 
where the climate is the worst. Each portion should be under 
distinct management, that is, each under a separate rotation, 
such as was considered best adapted for the nature of the soil ; 
and to make any alteration in the managemeiit from time to 
time as would be considered to be an improvement. Distinct 
accounts of each portion of land should be kept. Suppose a 
few boys only worked a few hours upon one of the^e divisions, 
let that division be debted to the amount, and sq with every- 
thing else. The same with the produce on the credit side. 

When I began to farm, I kept a Dr. and Gr. account wiUji 
every field. I h^ not each field in ^ separate rotation of 
crops, but I had one for the whole farm, although it was not 
all adapted for the same rptation. I had six varieties of soil, 
but none of them of the best, and situated within a few miles 
of the top of the range of mountains which divide Lancashire 
fjcom Yor^hire. The field books afforded me ve^y gre^jt 
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aaii^GiiclioOy and I fetl conTioced, that the ezperieace I thus 
gttoed has beea of great service to me in the way I have 
since been engaged, 

Agricultaral sohook are infinitely more preferable to model 
ftcms. £duoaiioa on cultivation is wanted. There are «icd- 
lently managed fatms in every county, and these may be 
c£^d model iarma« £very one can see the management, 
together with the results. 

If I were a landowner, I should first adopt some means by 
which, IB another generation, my tenants should be better 
informed in the nature of their profession, and on other 
general subjects. I should endeavour to raise these from my 
old stock of teoauts, as men generally do best when they are 
bom upon the soil, and are attached both to it and to the 
^wner. I would then ascertain which of my present tenants 
had capital sufficient to put their farms in a proper state of 
cultivation. To these I would ^ve leases of fourteen or 
twenty-one years, on just and liberal principles, but specifying 
in the lease^ what improvements should be made. To all 
other tenmts who had not capital^ but who were industrious 
and careful, I would either tend them, or spend myself^ to 
the amount of half a year's rent every year, on improvements, 
till the whole required were completed. In dther case I should 
x^rge five per cent. This refera to permanent improvement. 
All tenants who have nekher eare, industry^ or capital, the 
sooner they are got rid of, the better. 

When a landowner makes the improvements upon his 
estates himself, they would generally be done quite as well, aiKi 
at a less cost, than by the tenant. He coidd carry thetii on 
upop a larger scale, and have a proper person to superintend 
j^e whole, which> in draining, is of great importance. 

To conclude, let landlords do their duty to their tenants 
and estates. Give every encouragement to improvements, and 
assist in a reasonable way, all those who exert themsdv^s. 
But, to say that the Lancashire farmers are not improving in 
their agriculture, is not true; and to say that they are not 
f mjproving as fast as their southern neighbours is abo not true ; 
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yet, this is no reason why they should not meke tt tnof^ 
rapid and extended progress. Agricultural ImproVeme^t' It 
universally demanded, in order to oompete 'withf the' ^^ogtes^ 
of the age. With an improved system, my firt& otiinioti 1s^ 
that the surplus produce of the greater Btifaib^i^'^ttiaM'«nd 
districts, hoth in this and other counties, might ^b& aS^^mu^tt 
as doubled, and without going very deep into ^Jel^w^^^^^^l^d 
latent energies of a great mass of die agrioi^tural eo m t fl naS t y^ 
requires arousing into action, there being a great dealaior^ 
known in agriculture than is practised c some for ^«v^l^tf 
means^ and others for want of a wiM* .■ >. ■; i 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. i 

The Manchester Society mn ittiti^tted' in"^ T^f,' md 
comprised a district of forty miles around Manchester'; of 
course, extended into Cheshire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire ; 
although this county and Cheshire may be said to be the cDily 
field upon which its operations were Exercised. It coutinned 
until November, 1847. 

Wilbraham Egerton, Esq., of Tatton Park, Cheshire, w» 
the patron and president for a considerable number of yea^rs, 
previous to its amalgamation with the Liverpool Society. 
For many years at the commencement, Mr. John Ashworth, 
of Turton ; and afterwards his son Thomas, were the secre- 
taries. Before its close, Mr. C. B. Brady, of Hazel Grove, 
Stockport, was the secretary for several years; and Mr. 
James Dixon, now of Hopwood, and myself, were inspectors. 
This society gave pren^iums annually for best cultivated farms, 
crops, draining, and other permanent improvements ; also for 
cattle horses, sheep, pigs, implements, &c. 

The Liverpool Society was instituted in 1 830, and com- 
prised a district of forty miles around Liverpool ; consequently, 
a portion of Cheshire and North Wales came within the rarge 
of its circuit. It continued until November, 1847. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Derby was the patron ; the 
Bight Hon Lord Stanley, president; Mr. James Green, of 
Frescoty treasurer; Mr. Bichard Ledger, of Knotty Ash, 
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SAQretary MVtd, since 1843, Mr. Henry White, of Warrington^ 
Had Hr« William XiOOgton, of Rainhill, have been sppointed 
Ia«pefiU>ra« ■ It gave premiums every year, for similar pur- 
poses aa the Manchester Society. 

laDpvembery 1847, these two societies were amalgamated 
into pne» iM^d «ntiib}ed the " Manchester and Liverpool Agri* 
eolturalSdoiety ;•' extending thirty miles around Newton-le« 
Wj£Howf^^ thus comprising all South Lancashire, the greatest 
portion of North Chesfairey and all such parts as are within 
that dyuitaqee* 

The patrons of each of the two previous societies, are the 
joint patrons of this. Mr. Green is the treasurer, Mr. White 
the secretary. Mr. Brady and Mr. Longton were the inspec- 
^m fov 1^8; and^ at this time, Mr. Dixon and myself fulfil 
those c^acitieir. 

. Premittiis of the same description^ and fur the same pmr' 
poa^Sy are given, which jthe two societies previously gave. The 
annual shows are tp beheld, alternately, at Manchester and at 
Liverpool ; or at any other place the committee may think 
proper. The first show was held at Manchester, in September^ 
1848,; the second at Liverpool, in September, 1840, and the 
third is to be held at Warrington, in September, 1850. 

The Boyal North Lancashire Agricultural Society wa» 
also instituted in 1847, and is to be preambulating with 
respeot to its annual meetings and exhibitions. The first show 
was held at Laneaster, in October, 1847; at Preston, in 
1848; andatLytham, in September, 1849. It extends over 
the whole of North Lancashire. 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen is the patroness; 
Thomas Clifton, Esq., president for 1849; William James 
Gamett, Esq., Bleasdale Tower, and Thomas Birchall, Esq., 
of Bibbleton Hall, are trustees; Messrs. Peddes, Fleetwood, 
uid Peddes, Old Bank, Preston, treasurers ; and Mr. George 
Hunt, the Grange, Broughton, is the secretary. 
. Premiums are awarded every year for the best crops of 
drilled beans, Swedish turnips, common turnips, laying down 
land to grass, ploughing; cutting hedges, general stock and 
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farm management, cheese, roots, seeds, implements, and 
live stock. 

This society is ihe amalgamation of the Lancaster, Preston, 
and Lytham societies. 

The Ashton Agricultural Society offers premiums for crops, 
stock, cultivation, &c., to the tenantry of His Grace the Duke 
of Hamilton and Brandon, R.T.T., who is the patron and 
president of the society. Mr. John Wdich, Cabus, near 
Garstang, is the secretary. 

There it an Agricultural Society at Ulverstone, and 
another at Dalton, in Fumess ; at Radcliffe, and Tottingtoo, 
near Bury, in South Lancashire ; one at Haigh, near Wigan; 
at Hale, and at Walton, near Liverpool ; besides what has 
been before named at Newton^le-WiUows, and at Ashton-in« 
Mackerfield. 
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APPENDIX. 



The following are reports of the inspectors^ to the 
Manchester and Liverpool Agricultural Society^ of the fimn 
management^ improvements^ and green crops^ of the successful 
competitors, for the premiums offered by that society in 
the year 1849. These reports were read at the annual meeting 
of the members in Liverpool on September 20th^ 1849. 

Inspectors, — Messrs. Wm. Rothwbll, and Jambs Dixon, 

FOR THE BEST CULTIVATED FAKMS. 

Prbmium 1st. — To the owner and occupier of not less than 

150 acres, the society's silver medal. Awarded to Mr. 

John Owen, of Lower house. West Derby, near Liverpool. 

Mr. Owen's farm contains 153 acres. The soil is a strong 

brown loam of a fair depth, and resting on a stiff clay subsoil. 

The farm has a slight inclination to the East, and the eleva^ 

tion above the sea, perhaps 50 feet This year it is occupied 

in the following crops. a. b. 

Old meadow and pasture, .., 10 2 very good and clean. 

Clover and seeds mown, ... 68 2 ditto ditto. 

Wheat after potatoes and turnips 32 2 very heavy & clean crop 

A 
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Oats after Ley, 7 acres) ^^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^.^ 
do. do. Wheat 13 " f 
Potatoes, 7a.1b.\ 

Turnips, 9 1 I- Green Crops, 18 2 exceedingly clean and 

Beet, 2 J well ordered. 

Orchard and Garden, 1 2 well kept and fruitful 

Homestead and roads, 12 good order and neat 

153 

Rotation of crops, 1st potatoes, turnips, and heet, after grass 
or oats. 2nd, wheat, one third sown with clover and grass 
seeds. 3rd, one third clover and grass seeds mown, and two 
thirds oats, sown with seeds. 4th, 5th, and 6th, cut for hay. 

Stock kept are 7 horses, 1 hull, 14 dairy cows, improved 
short-horns, 5 pigs, total 27. In Septemher and Octoher 
every year, grazes from 100 to 200 sheep on afler-grass. In 
summer the stock is kept on pasture, or clover in the stall, 
grains and Egyptian heans. In winter on hay, grains, turnips, 
small potatoes, heet, oilcake and a little hran. 

Ahout 200 tons of manure is made on the farm eveiy year, 
which is principally applied to the potato, turnip, land mangel 
wurzel, crops; and the remainder to meadow. Purchases 
ahout 600 tons of stahle dung, at Liverpool, at a cost of 6s. 
per ton, exclusive of carting. This is mostly applied to the 
meadows. 

Has drained the whole of the &rm since he entered upon 
it, 15 years ago, at the rate of 10 acres a year. The drains 
average 6 3rards apart and 3 feet deep. The main drains are 
open stone drains, and the parallel ones filled 1 foot with 
cinders. The whole cost ahout £7. per acre. 

14 acres have heen marled with 100 cuhic yards per acre. 
The general improvements have heen road making, filling up 
pits, draining, eradicating old fences, planting new ones, and 
erecting buildings. 
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Mr. Owen's fann lying near Liverpool (5 miles) a con- 
siderable portion of the hsy, straw^ and roots are disposed of 
there^ and manure purchased in return. There is no urine tank 
upon the premises; but all the liquid manure is carefully 
collected and thrown over the dung heaps> and other absorbants 
at intervals, which Mr. Owen considers quite answers as good 
a purpose, the manure being of far greater value than if the 
urine were drained into a tank. 

The land, when sown down, lies 3 years and mown every 
year, but has two dressings of dung, or compost, during that 
time. 

The farm has been renpiodelled : not a vestage of any old 
fence remaining. New thorn fences have been planted, and 
which are well kept The fields are large and of an oblong 
square, with pools constructed so that each will serve 4 fields, 
with a constant supply of water from the drainage into each. 
The ditches and water courses are clean and open. Carriage 
and cart roads, gates, posts, foot paths, styles, farm yards, &c, 
in perfect order. 

The following is thought worthy of recording, although no 
premium was awarded. There is very considerable merit in 
the cultivation of the farm, and in some respects peculiar. 
So far as the arable part, quite equal to Mr. Owen's farm, but 
a little deficient in the grass part. It is owned and occupied 
by J. I. Blackbume, Esq., of Hale hall, the farm is within 
the park, and under the management of Mr. Nixon. 

It consists of 236 acres ; lies on the banks of the Mersey, 
10 miles from Liverpool. Is veiy gently undulated, but every 
part so far above high-water mark as to afibrd sufficient fall 
for perfect drainage. The soil is light sand and peaty loam, 
and the subsoil on some parts sand, and on other parts clay 
and sand. In 1849 was cultivated as follows. 

A. R. p. 

Old meadow and pasture, ... • 92 

Clover and seeds mown, 45 
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Wheat after potatoes> 

do. after turnips and beans, 1 1 

Oats after ley, 

Barley after turnips. Sec. 
Beans, ... ... ••• 5 

Pease and vetches, ... 2 

Potatoes, 20 

Turnips, 10 

Beet, 2 

Carrots and Cabbage, 2 
Homestead, roads, &c.... 



The rotation adopted is 1st, oats after clover or grass. 2Dd, 
green crops cultivated in drills, drd, wheat or barley. 4th, 
clover and seeds mown. 5th and 6th, pasture. 

The stock kept consists of 8 horses, 25 colts, (ley stock) 
3 bulls, 12 dairy cows, improved short-horns, 100 heifers, 
(ley stock) 5 calves, 100 sheep, 40 pigs, total 293. 

The horses are fed on steamed food in the winter, and 
green food in the summer, with one bushel, each, of crushed 
oats and beans per week. 

From 300 to 400 tons of manure is made every year on 
the farm, and which is entirely used for green crops. The 
liquid manure is received in tanks, and carried by water-carts 
to the meadows. From 8 to 10 tons of guano, bones, super- 
phosphate of lime is purchased annually, and chiefly used to 
grass land, turnips, and early potatoes. About 100 acres 
have been drained with tiles, the drains from 3 to 5 feet deep. 

A considerable portion of the land is old grass, and occu- 
pied in grazing stock. The herbage of some portions of this 
might be much improved, both in quantity and quality, by 
the application of marl, or sea sludge, (which lies convenient) 
lime, or bone manure. All these improvers have been applied 
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to portions of it> and they all appear to answer well. Some 
parts of the farm> which had been old grass^ and unproductive, 
has been very much improved by breaking up, and undergoing 
a judicious course of cropping, and then laid down again to 
grass. The management of the arable part of the farm could 
not well be better. The com crops were all very heavy and 
very clean, the barley too good. The beans an average crop 
and tolerably clean. Potatoes, turnips, and beet looked 
exceedingly well when inspected in August, very clean and 
well ordered. Cabbages a heavy crop and ready for cutting. 
A considerable breadth of early potatoes are planted, which 
are sent early to market, and the land afterwards either planted 
with, swedes or sown with yellow turnips, 1^ acres of potatoes 
early disposed of produced £70, and, on the same land a 
promising crop of swedes was growing when I and Mr. Dixon 
inspected the farm. On other portions where the potatoes 
had been sold off later, healthy crops of yellow turnips were 
growing. The fences, roads, &c were well kept, and there 
is little doubt but a fair and favourable balance sheet could be 
shown. 

Pbemium 2nd> — To the owner and occupier of not less than 

60 acres, the society's silver medal. Awarded to Richard 

Watt, Esq. 

This &nn is situated in Speke, 8 miles south of Liverpool, 

and near the shore of the estuary of the River Mersey. It 

inclines gently to the river and sufficiently elevated above it as 

to afford perfect drainage. The soil is a rather light sandy 

loam, with sand and marl for subsoil. This year it is occupied 



in the following crops. 
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Pasture, 
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Old meadow, 
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Clover and seeds, 
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Wheat after green crop, ... 


... 17 
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Oats after ley, 


... 2 
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Barley after wheats ••• 

Potatoes, 

Turnips, 

Beet, ••• ••• 

Vetches, 

Orchard and Garden, 
Homestead, 



120 a 
The rotation adopted is, 1st, potatoes, turnips, and heet 
2nd, wheat drilled. 3rd, harley drilled, at 6 inches, and 
sown with clover and grass seeds, and then remains 4 years in 
grass, and is mown every year for hay. 

Stock kept consists of 6 horses, 6 dairy cows, 3 heifers, 
1 calf, and 3 pigs, total 18. Cattle pastured in summer, and 
in winter fed with hay, roots and hran. Horses pastured in 
the summer, and clover and vetches in the stall ; in winter hay, 
hoiled turnips, potatoes, hran and oats. Makes ahout 130 
tons of manure every year, which is applied to the potato 
crop. Purchases ahout 480 tons of night soil and ashes, at a 
cost of 2s. 3d, per ton, exclusive of carting. This is mostly 
applied to clover and seeds. 2 tons of guano applied mostly 
to grass land. 80 tons of cow manure purchased at Liverpool 
at 6$, per ton and applied to the potato or turnip crops. 

The whole of the farm is drained with stone and tiles. 
The drains from 30 inches to 10 feet deep, and the distance 
according to the depth. The deeper the drains, and the more 
distant. The suhsoil hetween the marl and the cultivated soil, 
is a white sand, and the drains are cut through this and one 
foot into the marl. The tiles or stones, are covered with the 
grass sods to prevent the sand getting in. 80 rods of ditches 
have heen drained and filled up this last year. Some of these 
10 feet deep. 

The farm is mostly under the convertahle system of culti- 
vation; and being within the range of Liverpool, a great 
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portion of the produce is sent to that market^ and manure 
purchased in return ; which can be conveyed to the farm by 
water carriage. 

The first crop of clover this year veiy heayy> but the 
second crop, and aftermath light, for want of rain. Wheat and 
barley fine heavy crops, and very clean. Root crops all very 
heavy and promising, and were very clean. Ditches, water- 
courses, roads, gates, yards, &c. in good keeping. Mr. John 
McFarlane has the management of this farm. 



Pbemium 3rd. — To the tenant and occupier, principally 

dependant upon farming, and not less than 150 acres, £12. 

Awarded to Mr. Wm. Longton, of RainhiU, near Prescot. 

This farm contains 160 acres, and held on a yearly tenure, 

except 50 acres, which is on lease for 7 years. The soil on 

same parts is a sandy loam, resting on a porous subsoil ; and 

on other parts a rather strong loam, with a broken clay subsoil. 

Surface slightly undulated, and perhaps 100 feet above sea 

level. 

The farm is disposed as follows. 

Pasture, 

Clover and seeds mown,... 
Meadow not irrigated, ••• 
Wheat after potatoes, 18a.' 
do. after turnips, ... 8 
do. after beet, ... 1 

Oats after ley, 

Beans, ... 

Potatoes, I6a. 

Turnips, 
j)eei, ... ..( 
Orchard and garden. 
Homestead and roads. 



A. 


B. 


p. 


26 








22 








26 









27 



24 
6 








... 16a.\ 
... 10 [. 
... 1 ) 
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160 
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Rotation adopted is^ 1st, oats. 2nd, green crops, drd, 
wheat, sown with clover and seeds, 4 th, mown for hay or 
stall feeding ; then pastured two or three years. 

Stock on this farm consists of 6 horses, 2 colts, 2 hulls, 
15 dairy cows, 6 heifers, 5 calves, all improved short-horns, 
25 ewes, 24 lamhs, 8 pigs, total 93 head. The cattle are fed 
on pasture in summer ; and in winter on chopped hay and 
straw steamed, with oilcake. The horses are fed in summer 
with green food in the stall, with a little com ; and in winter 
With chopped hay and heans steamed. Ahout 200 tons of 
manure is annually made and applied to the green crops. The 
liquids collected from the house and farm yards, are applied 
to the meadow land. He has hought on an average, for the 
last three years, 320 tons of stahle manure annually. This 
has cost 6s. 6d. per ton, exclusive of carting. Has also 
hought, annually, 130 loads of night soil for the last three 
years, at a cost of 6s. per load, and 3 tons of Peruvian guano. 
These have heen applied to the green crops, except a part of 
the guano, which has heen applied to pasture land. Mr. 
Longton has drained, within the last year, 26 acres, and in 
the last ten years the whole of his farm, entirely at his own 
expense. The main drains are laid with tiles or stones, and 
the parallel ones with cinders, and covered with a grass sod. 
These from 30 to 36 inches deep. 

The general improvements have heen, huilding a hack 
kitchen and putting up a water cistern, 13 feet long, 9 feet 
wide, and 5 feet deep ; paved most of the farm yard, and put 
down a reservoir for the liquid manure ; soughed and filled 
up most of the ditches on the farm, and levelled down and 
eradicated 18 old hedges, and reduced the numher of fields 
from 47 to 22 ; planted near 2 miles of new thorn fences, and 
found posts, rails, nails, and thorn quicks ; filled up 19 old pits ; 
trenched and rid up the hrushwood around several others; 
made a cindered road through one-half of the farm, for the 
more convenient occupation of it. The whole of these 
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improvements have been done at the expense of the tenant. 

The different crops on the farm were very clean and heavy. 
The clover^ tutnips, mangel wurzel^ and potatoes^ exhibited 
as much luxuriance aa, in the opinion of the inspectors^ it 
is desirable to obtain. The beans were cultivated in dO-inch 
drills^ and were exceedingly clean and well set with pods. 
Half had been sown in the preceding autumn with winter 
beans. These were cut in August A considerable amount 
of hay, straw^ and roots^ are sold every year» 

Inspected, August, 1849. 

Mr. Robert Birch^ of Netherton> near Aintree, was one 
of the claimants for the drd premium^ awarded to Mr. Longton ; 
and the merits of each were so nearly balanced^ and the 
difficulty of deciding so greats that Mr. Birch had the society*s 
silver medal awarded to him^ with liberty to compete in 1850. 
The point on which the decision rested was> that Mr. 
Longton had made the entire improvements at his own cost, 
which was not the case with Mr. Birch; although^ he, I 
believe, has spent as much per acre, at his own cost, as 
Mr. Longton, as more new fences had been planted on Mr. 
Birch's farm, and the draining of a more expensive nature. 
I consider it due to Mr. Birch's abilities and perseverance^ 
and to his liberality of outlay, to give here a report of his 
management. 

Mr. Birch's farm contains 242 acres, and is held on a 
yesarly tenure under Lord Sefton. The soil is a light sandy 
and peaty loam, and the greatest portion of the farm resting 
on ft sandy subsoil, surface slightly undulated, and about 80 
ieet above sea level. It was under the following cultivation. 

In pasture, ... ... •>. ... .«. 12a. 

Clover and seeds mown, • ... 17 

Old meadow irrigated, 38a.) ^^ 

ditto not irrigated, 18 
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Wheat after poUtoes, 


31 


ditto tomips^ ••• 


15 


ditto Tetches and beans 6 


Oats after leys, ... 


14 


ditto wheat, ••• 


5 


Potatoes, ... 


40 


Turnips, • 


12 


Mangel wurzel, ... 


1 


Barley after wheat. 


••• 


Beans, 


••• 


Orchard and garden. 




Homestead, &c. 


••• 



... 62 

... 19 

#•• uo 

... 18 

... 11 

... 2 

.. 2 

242 



Rotation followed is, 1st, green crops. 2nd, wheat, did, 
barley or oats, sown down. 4th, mown for hay and soiling, 
then pastured two or three years. 

The stock consists of 10 horses, 2 colts, 1 bull, 12 dairy 
cows, 14 heifers, 10 calves, all improved short-homed, and 
18 pigs, total 67. Cattle pastured in summer, and fed in 
winter on hay, turnips, and oilcake. Horses in the summer 
on green food in the stall, and in winter on hay, roots, and 
com. 

Makes about 350 tons of dung annually on the farm, 
and is applied to the turnip crop. The whole of the 
liquid from house, piggeries, and yards, collected, and 
applied to the different grass crops by a water cart. About 
900 tons of horse and cow dung, at a cost of 6s. per ton, 200 
tons of night soil, at 2s. 6d., and 7 tons of guano, at £10. 
(all exclusive of carting) is annually purchased. 

Within the last three years has made 30 lineal miles of 
drains with open tiles on slate soles ; his landlord pa3dng half 
the expense of the materials. In 1848 had a premium award- 
ed for draining 19 miles. He also has made a capital and 
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convenient paved road through the centre of a great portion 
of his farm ; his landlord paying for the stone. Has eradicated 
nearly all the old fences, and planted, where required, new 
ones ; landlord finding rails and posts : and entirely remodel- 
led the fields, adopting them in size to the extent of his farm. 
In 1848 gained a premium for eradicating 4,864 yards of old 
fences. Has drained nearly the whole of it ; and in destroy- 
ing the old fences, clearing waste land, and filling up pits, 
has obtained 8 acres of land, which is cultivated. The whole 
has been done within the last five years, and at his own 
expense, except the items before named. 

All the crops on this farm were remarkably dean. The 
wheat a full uniform heavy crop, and no part of it lodged. 
The barley equally good with the wheat. Oats a fiedr crop, 
but not beyond; apparently had been injured by drought 
Fences kept clean, having evidently constant^attention paid 
to them. A considerable amount of hay, straw, and roots, 
are sent to market. Inspected, August, 1849. 

Pbemium 4th. — To the tenant and occupier of the best farm 

of not less than 100 acres, and principally dependant upon 

farming, £8. Awarded to Mr. Thomas Atherton, of Speke, 

near Liverpool. 

His farm contains 148 acres, and principally a light sandy 

loam, with a sandy or gravelly subsoil, surface nearly level, 

and near the shore of the estuary of the Mersey. 

Cultivated as follows : — 20 acres in pasture ; 63 in meadow, 
clover and seeds ; one acre of the meadow irrigated ; wheat 
after potatoes 22 acres ; barley after wheat 20 acres ; potatoes 
10 acres; turnips 2 acres; beet 3 acres; carrots 3 acres; 
total green crop 18 acres : orchard i acre ; homestead and 
roads i an acre. 

Rotation, 1st potatoes. 2nd, wheat. 3rd, barley, sown 
with seeds, then mown three years, and pastured one. 

Stock consists of 6 horses, 1 colt, 1 bull, 14 dairy cows. 
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8 heifers^ 3 calves^ all improved short-horns^ and 5 pigs> 
total 36. Cattle pastured in summer, and fed on heet, 
turnips, hay and crushed coin. Horses soiled in summer, 
and on roots, hay, and com in winter. Makes ahout 250 
tons of manure on the farm annually, which is applied to the 
potato crops. All liquid manure from house and farmery 
collected and carted upon the grass land or thrown over the 
compost heaps. Buys 800 tons annually of cow, horse dung, 
and night soil. This is applied to green crops and mowing-land. 
Has drained 12 acres the last 3 years, landlord finding tiles. 
Has also within the same time filled up 3 large pits at his own 
expense, and eradicated 100 roods of old fences, and planted 
a considerable length of new ones. 

Crops all very clean and showing great yield of com. Sec 

Fences cut in a uniform neat manner. Garden and orchard 

in first rate order and condition. Buildings and yards kept 

very clean. A great portion of the hay, straw, and roots, is 

' sold at Liverpool. 

Inspected, August, 1849. 

Premium 5th. — To the tenant and occupier, principally 

dependant on farming, for the best farm of not less than 

60 acres, £5. Awarded to Mr. James Langshaw, of Speke, 

near liverpooL 

The farm contains 99 acres, mostly a good loam resting 

on sandy clay Is held on lease, which expires in 1852. 

Sur&ce nearly level, and at no great distance from the shore 

of the estuary of the Mersey. Is cultivated as follows. 



Pasture, » 

Clover and seeds mown, ••• 

Irrigated meadow, 

Meadow not irrigated. 
Wheat after potatoes, 11 0\ 
do. after turnips, 2 2) 



A. 


B. 


. 11 





. 19 





. 2 





. 22 


2 


. 13 


2 
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2 





12 


3 


I 


1 


99 
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Barley after Wheat, 
Beans, ••• •., ,,, 

Potatoes, 10 Oi 

Turnips, 2 3) 

Orchard, garden, &c. 



Rotation, Ist, potatoes and turnips. 2nd, wheat 3rd, 
barley, sown with clover and seeds. 4th, mown. Then 
mown or pastured three years. 

Stock on this farm, 5 horses, 8 dairy cows, 6 heifers, 7 
calves, 32 pigs, total 58. Cattle and horses pastured in 
summer with green food given occasionally. In winter on cut 
hay, turnips, and beet, steamed. 

Makes annually 250 tons of manure on the farm. All 
the liquid manure from the establishment is collected, and 
carted upon the grass land. Buys 100 tons of horse and cow* 
dung every year, cost price 6«. 6d, per ton ; 350 tons of 
night soil at 2s. 6d, ; and 2 tons of guano. Best manure is 
applied to potatoes and turnips ; night soil to mowing land, 
and the guano to young clover. 

In the last three years has laid 7,840 yards of drains ; the 
landlord finding tiles. 

The crops all very clean, both com and root crops. Com 
very heavy full crops, and the green crops exceedingly healthy 
and vigorous; The fences, gates, roads, yards, &c. kept in 
correct condition. 

Cultivates a considerable breadth of early potatoes, after 
which Swedish turnips are planted, or yellow ones sown. This 
is common with most of the Speke farmers. 

Inspected August, 1849. 
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FOR DRAINING. 

Premium 11th— To Mr. James Birch, Edge fann, Sefton, 

near Liverpool, (tenant to the Earl of Sefton,) as occupier 

of not less than 150 acres, for draining the greatest quantity 

in proportion to the size of his farm, £8. 

Mr. Birch's farm contains 160 acres, and he has drained 

within the twelve months, 42 acres, part with pipe tiles, and 

part with open tiles, on slate soles. Soil, on part of the land 

drained, is a sandy loam ; and on the other part, a clay loam. 

The suhsoil clay, full of sandy fissures, and also a porous 

suhstance hetween the clay and cultivated soil. The depth 

of the main drains 38 to 40 inches, and of the hranch drains 

36 to 38 inches. These latter taken up the incline of the 

land, which is very slight, the whole farm heing nearly level. 

The hranch drains are from 21 feet to 24 feet apart The 

whole length in lineal yards, 24,560, or nearly 14 miles ; 

'his landlord payng half the expense of materials ; Mr. Birch 

carting them, and doing the entire work at his own cost In 

all other respects he is a "Jtrst class" fanner. 

Premium 12th. — To the tenant and occupier of not less than 

100 acres, who shall drain the greatest quantity, £6. 

Awarded to Mr. John Birch, of Orrell, near liverpooL 

Mr. Birch's farm contains 121i acres. He drained hetween 

May 1848, and May 1849, near 50 acres. The soil a hlack 

sandy loam, with foxhench and day suhsoil. Some part of the 

draining has heen done with open stone drains, and the 

remainder with open tiles, on slate soles. 

The whole length laid within the year is, 19,000 yards, 
(IH miles). The mains 38 to 40 inches deep, and the 
parallel ones 34 to 38 inches deep, and laid down the incline 
of the land, which is hut slight, at from 18 to 36 feet distance, 
according to the nature of the suhsoO ; his landlord. Earl of 
Sefton, pays one-half the expense of the materials. The 
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work is done in a proper workmanlike manner ; and the ditches^ 
watercourses^ and outfalls, well cleaned out The effect on 
the land and crops is great Some parts of the land had 
heen partially drained hefore, hut not sufficiently deep. Mr. 
Birch is an excellent farmer in every respect 

Pbemium 13th. — To the tenant and occupier of not less than 
70 acres, who shall drain the greatest quantity, £4. 
Awarded to Mr. Wm. Henshall, of Sutton, near St Helens. 
Mr. Henshall's farm contains 81 acres, and has drained 
16i acres within the twelve months. The soil is a strong 
hrown loam, with a suhsoil of clay and sand. The length of 
drains 14,^10 yards. 4^ acres laid with open tiles, on slate 
soles; and 12 acres, except the main drains, with cinders. 
The cinders 9 inches deep, with a grass sod at top. Mains, 
40 to 42 inches deep; and parallel ones, 36 to 40 inches 
deep, down the incline of the land, and from 5J to 6 yards 
asunder; landlady, Mrs. Hughes, paid for the tiles and 
cinders* One drain of 204 yards, was cut from 5 to 7 feet 
deep. This was cut across an adjoining field to take the water 
from the drains. The farm is much undulated ; of course 
most of the drains have rather a rapid fall. 

Premium 14th. — To the tenant and occupier of not less 

than 40 acres, who shall drain the greatest quantity, £3. 

Awarded to Mr. William Morris, of Knowsley, near 

Prescot 

Mr. Morris* farm contains 66 acres, and has drained 6 

acres. The soil, a good dark loam, resting on a suhsoil of 

clay, gravel and sand. He has laid 280 yards of main drains 

with stones, 6 inches hy 6 inches hollow and covered with 

stone covers ; also 560 yards of side drains with stones in a 

triangular form, and 15 inches hollow; in hoth cases covered 

with hedge-dressings, clippings, and hrushwood. Mains, 7 to 

8 feet deep, and side ones 5 to 6 feet deep, and from 15 to 21 
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jBxid asunder* Wotk raither exfefOsHv^ btit m^ don^ and 
produces v^ry good effects on the iand, the' «ub«)U^ being 
faTOiiraMe for drakiing. Incline of the laad very flight/ but 
sufficient to clear the drains. Ditches^ waters courses, and 
outfalls open and dear. 

STJBSOILING. 

Premium 16th. — To the tenant und oocufier who shall 

subsoil-plough the greatest quantity, not less than 4 acres, 

£5. Awarded to Mr. John Birch, of Orrell, near Lirerpool. 

Mr. Birch's farm contains 12 If acres, and he has 9ub- 

soiled 36i within the 12 months. The soil is a sandy loam> 

with a mixed subsoil of foxbench and day. Was iilspected 

when in operation, and once since. The work was done 

effectually, at an average of about 14 inches deep. The land 

previously drained. 

His next neighbour, Mr. Richard Mawdesley, subdoiled, 
the same season, 19)^ acres, out of k farm of 82f acres. He 
is also a good fanner, tad has drained most of his farm. 

LAYING DOWN UND TO GRASS. 

Pbemium 19th. — To the otffner and occupier who shall lay 

down the greatest quantity of land, in proportion to the 

size of his farm, in the best manner, and with the best 

selection of permanent grass seeds, the socie^'s silver 

medal. Awarded to Michael Hughes, Esq., of Sherdley 

house, near St. Helens. 

Mr. Hughes' farm contains 218 acres, and has laid down 

to permanent grass upwards of 20 acres. The soil is a strong 

clay loam, resting on stiff clay. The land laid down has 

a slight inclination to the North, and is peihaps 100 feet 

above sea level. Previous to laying down, had been well 

drained, and made thoroughly clean, by a well managed grien 
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crop. The seed had heen sown on the barley crop following 
the green crop. Inspected May 26th, 1849: crop very 
promising for a good one. Varieties of grass numerous, and 
the supply exceedingly liberaL 

The following are the varieties and quantities of seeds 
sown per acre. 

H bushel of perennial ryegrass 8 lbs. red clover, 

i " hard fesque, 6 *' white ditto, 

J " meadow fesque, 6 " trefoil, 

i '' do. foxtail, 6 '* ribgrass, 

6 lbs. poa trivials, 6 " crested dogstail, 

6 " poa pratensis. 

P&BMiuM 20th. — To the tenant and occupier, not principally 
dependant upon farming, who lays down the greatest 
quantity of land, but not less than 12 acres, £4. Awarded 
to Mr. Gilbert Halsall, Hale bank. 
His farm contains 105 acres, and he had sown down 15 
acres in spring 1847. The soil is a strong clay loam, with a 
clay subsoiL It had been previously drained, fallowed, and 
green-cropped, and the seeds sown on an oat crop after wheat, 
which succeeded the green crop. Inspected May 26th, 1849. 
Crop promising for a fair average, but nothing more. Selec- 
tion of seeds, suitable for this soil, except the soft meadow 
grass, [I disapprove of this anywhere] quantity fair. 
The following are the quantities and varieties sown, 
6 lbs. red clover, i peck of hard fesque, 

3 '* white, i " of soft meadow grass, 

1^ '' cow grass, H Ihs. crested dogstail, 

2i " ribgrasis, 2 " poa pratensis, 

2 " trefoil, 2 " poa trivials, 

1 bushel perennial ryegrass, H " vernal grass, 
i peck of meadow fesque. 

Premium 21st. — To the tenant and occupier, principally 
dependant upon farming, who lays down the greatest 
B 
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. quantity of luid^ not less thjm 12 acres^ £4>. Awarded to 
Mr. William Boyes, of Speke> near Liverpool. 
Mr. Boyes' farm contains 200 acres,; and in 1847^ laid 
down 29^. The soil a good loaw^ not far from the banks of 
the Mersey. Land well cleaned^ well drained, manured, ^d 
well laid down. Seeds sown on a barley crop. Crop of grass 
in 1849, quite a superior one, both in quantity and qmdity. 
Mr. Boyes' management throughout his fann, is very good. 
He has drained most of it, and remodelled it* 
The following are the varieties and quantities of seeds sown* 
1 bushel of perennial ryegrass, 2 lbs* ribgmss, 

^ " meadow fesque, 4 " red clovef^ 

3 lbs. of poa pratensis, 4 '' cowgrass, 

3 " of poa trivials, 2 " white clover. 

2t " dogstail, 

MARLING. 

Pbemium 24th. — ^To the tenafU and occupier of not less 
th<m 50 acresg who shall marl not less than 5 acies^ £2. 
Awarded to Mr. Wm. Morris, of Knowsley, near Preficot 
His farm contains ^ acres:, he has covered 5 acres 
with marl, within the twelve months, with 70 cubic yards 
per acre. The soil is a light peiMty loam, with a sandy sub- 
soil. The land had previously been drained and fallowed in 
the autumn of 1848. The marl was applied in the winter ; 
and in the spring fdlowing^ mixed with the soS, by the plough 
and harrow, previous to planting and sowing the crops of 
potatoes, turnips, and mangel wurzel. 

ERADICATING HEDGE& 

Pbemium 27th. — To the tenant and occupier of a farm, of 
not less than 160 acres, who shall, at his own escpense, 
eradicate between June, 1848, and June, 1849, the greatest 
length of old fences, in proportion to the size of his fann^ 
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£6. Awarded to Mr. James Birch, of Sefton, near 

Liverpool, tenant to Lord Seflon. 

Mr. Birch's farm contains 160 acres. Between June 1st, 
1848, and June 1st, 1849, he eradicated 3,080 yards of old 
fences ; laid with tiles on slate soles, in the ditches ; filled them 
np hy levelling the cops or hanks upon the tiles ; and making 
the whole into cultivated land : he also filled up 3 pits, and 
has, hy these improvements, added a considerahle extent to his 
arable land. The work was well done. New fences were 
planted in straight lines, where required for a proper shape 
and size of the fields ; these were planted on the surface of 
the land. 

Mr. John Birch, of Orrell, eradicated 760 yards the 
same season ; and in the previous year, 2,949 yards, hy which 
he gained a premium that year. He has quite remodelled 
his farm. 

Premium 28th. — To the tenant and occupier of a farm of 
not less than 80 acres, who shall eradicate the greatest 
length, as in premium 27, £4. Awarded to Mr. William 
Atherton, junr., of Speke, near Liverpool. 
Mr. Atherton's form contains 102 acres, and he has eradi- 
cated, within the proper time, 1,252 yards of old fences, and 
laid pipe tiles in the ditches : he has also filled up 4 pits 
within the year. The work all well done. In 1846, he 
eradicated 760 yards, and in 1847, 720 yards. In these two 
years he also filled up 1 1 pits. Altogether he has made 3 
additional acres of arable land to his farm. 

Mr. Edward James Pemberton, of Sankey, near Warring- 
ton, eradicated, during the last year, 1,695 yards of old 
fences, and laid tile drains in the ditches. He has remodelled 
the greatest part of his farm, containing 125 acres, within 
the last five years, and also drained the greatest part with 
cinders and tiles ; and otherwise much improved the cultiva- 
tion of his farm. He has gained several premiums from the 
Manchester and Liverpool Agricultural Societies, when they 
were separate societies. 
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CLASS II. — ^ROOT CROPS. 

SWEDISH TURNIPS. 

Pbemium 1st. — To Sir Thomas H^sketh^ Bart.| Ruffi>rd 
haU^ near Ormskirk, as owner and ocQupier, for tbe best 
crop of Swedish turnips, not less than 4 acres, the 9ociety's 
silver medal. 
The farm contains 250 acres, and under the management 
of Mr. Alexander Smith ; of which 9 acres were in Swedish 
turnips. The soil and subsoil of this field is bog, haviog 
been in cultivation for forty or fifty years. It had, that 
spring, been taken from a tenant, being much exhausted, 
and full of weeds from previous bad management. The pre- 
ceding crop had been beans, sown broadcast. The climate is 
good, for Lancashire ; the land also nearly level, well drained^ 
and about fifty feet above sea level. 

The land had been well prepared, drawn into 26*i2ich 
ridges, the manure spread in the drills, and covered, by revers- 
ing the ridges with a double mould board plough. Skirving's 
improved purple-top seed was sown, by drill, over the manure, 
in the middle of May, and covered by a light roller, 15 tons 
of farm-yard manure, 3 cwt. of bones, and 1 cwt. of sulphu- 
ric acid, was applied per acre. The crop was very clean and 
very equal over the field. The bulbs also near equal in size, 
very sound and well formed, at an average distance of 12 
inches in the drills. The average weight per acre was 34 tons. 
Icwt. Iqr. 20 lbs. 

Weighed and viewed, November lOih, 1848. 

The best crop for premium 2nd, grown by tenant an4 
occupier, not less than 8 acres, was grown by Mr. William 
Longton, Rainhill, near Prescot; but, having obtained the 
prize for the best cultivated farm, it disqualified him for 
taking the prize. His crop was sown June 6th, on 27rinch 
drills, and manured with 15 tons of ferm-yard, and U c^» 
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of guano. Crop clean, sound and equal. The average 
weight per acre was 26 tons and upwards. 

Weighed and viewed, October SI st, 1848. 

Premium 3rd. — To Messrs. John & James Ardem, Penketh 
Brewery, near Warrington, as tenant and occupier, for 
the hest crop of Swedish turnips of not less than 4 acres, 
£4. 

Their farm contains 64 acres, of which 4J acres were in 
Swedish turnips. The soil is a light loam of considerahle 
depth, with a gravelly suhsoil, and well drained. The 
previous crop was clover, and the land in a good state of culti- 
vation. It was prepared for turnips in the usual way and the 
crop cultivated in ridges 27 inches distant, with the hulbs at 
12 inches distance in the drills. Skirving's improved purple 
top ^eed was dibbled in, from the 27th, to the 29th of May ; 
and 30 tons of farm-yard manure, and 2 cwt. of guano was 
applied per acre. The crop was clean and equal, the bulbs 
sound, of large size, and well shaped. The land is level, 
and near the banks of the Mersey ; and the general manage- 
ment of the farm and stock is good. The average weight per 
acre was 32 tons, 12 cwt„ 1 qr., 12 lbs. 

Weighed and viewed, Kovemher 9tk, 1848. 

MANGEL WUEZEL 

Premium 5th. — To the tenant and occupier, for the best 
crop of mangel wurzel, not less than 4 acres, £4. 
For this premium, the best crop was grown by Mr. Thos. 
Atherton, of Speke, near Liverpool ; but having had premium 
4^, for the best cultivated farm, awarded to him, disqualified 
him for taking this prize. His farm contains 148 acres, and 
bad 4 acres in mangel wurzel ; one half long red, and the 
other half yellow globe. The seed was sown in drills, 
on April 24th, and manured with 25 tons of farm-yard 
manure per acre. The drills were 27 inches apart, and tha 
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bulbs were 10 inches distant in the drills. It was a fine crop^ 
clean and sound. The average weight per acre^ 35 tons. Ocwt. 
3qrs. 

Weighed and viewed, the first week in November, 1848. 

Premium 6th. — To Mr. James Birch^ of Edge iaxm, Sefton> 
near Liverpool^ as tenant and occupier, for the best crop 
of mangel wurzel^ not less than 2 acres^ £3. 
His farm contains 160 acres^ of which 2 acres were itt 
mangel wurzel. The soil a sand and peaty loam : the land 
nearly levels and perhaps about fifty feet above the sea. Ia 
the previous year, the land had grown a crop of hay^ aad 
afterwards a crop of turnips. The cultivation was in driUs;, 
27 inches distant ; and manured with 15 tons of farm-yard 
manure, and 3 cwt. of guano per acre. The land had pre* 
viously been drained and subsoiled : and the management 
altogether of a superior order. The crop was clean, healthy^ 
well grown, and of good shape. The average weight per 
acre was 44 tons, 1 cwt. Many single roots of this crop 
weighed 30 lbs. each. 

Weighed and viewed, November Is^, 184^ 



ROYAL NORTH LANCASHIRE AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY'S REPORT. FOR 1849. 



Inspectors' report of crops, cultivation, &c, of the 
successful competitors, for the premiums ofiered by the 
Royal North Lancashire Agricultund Society, in the year 
1849. These reports were read at the annual meetii^ and 
exhibition of that society at Lytham, on September 20th, 
1849. 

Inspectors, — Messrs. William Roth well, Winwick, and 
John Welch, Cabus, near Garstang. 
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CLASS I. 

Premium L— BEANS, First Prize, £5. 

For tbia premium there were four competitors, all having 
very good crops. The inspectors have awarded it to Mr. 
Edwwd Bridge, of Farrington hall. Mr, Bridge's faim 
contains 150 acres, aad he has 8 acres in heans. The soil 
of this field is a good day loam, but has not been drained. 
This operation would, no doubt, benefit it, though it does 
ttot require it so much as . other lands in the same farm. 
The land was fallowed after a com crop in the autumn and 
sponge one part manured with 4i cwts. of guano per acre, 
and the other part with good farm«yard manure. The seed 
WM sown the latter end of March, in ridges 34 inches distant, 
and kept clean with horae-hoeii^ and hand weeding. The 
crop is a superior <m»t and very clean, and best set with pods 
where manured with guano^ but the tallest beans where farm- 
yaid manure was used. If there be any £iiult in the manage- 
ment it is in too thick sowing. 

Prbuium 2.— beans. Second Prize, £3. 

For this premium there were three competitors. Awarded 
to Mr. Archibald Scott, of Glifbn. Mr. Scott's farm contains 
370 acres. The crop entered and inspected extends to 14 
acres, and there ace 26 aares not entered or inspected. The 
soil on which this crop is raised, is a de^p alluvial soil on the 
banks of the river Kibble. The land prepared in the autumn 
and spring, and one part manured in the winter, and the 
other part in the spring with farm-yard manure. The seed 
was sown in ridges, 33 inches apart, in the moi^ths of March 
mad Apry, and the cn^ horse-hoed during the summer. The 
crop is a good one, but not particularly clean ; it is cleanest 
where last sown, but best set with pods on the part sown first. 
The land is drained. 

Premium 3.— BEANS, Third Prize, £3. 
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J^tftiythia premium thei^e w^re five competitprs* Awarded 
ta Mr. iamefi Ftir, Old HoUy, Cabu9. The soil of Mr. 
fair's fiald is a strong loam, aod wf^ drained^ lasxi fallowed 
ip tlie autumn and ^ri^ asd manui^i wUji Aivm^yasd 
manure. The seed was, sown in eMarcfa^-ii^ dOrindb.iidgeSi 
and the crop horse^ioedi^ ha9d-weade4 ^the &prii;igand 
summer. The cxop is a fair average one^ v;erjr deao^ *aiid 
quite ready for cutting; head ridges fallowed and dean. - Mr. 
Fair's farm contains 14d acre^ and be has five acres in heaos^ 

Premium 4.— BEANS, Fouetp Prize, £2, 

For this premium there were fp^r pcm^petiytQ^s. Awarded 
to Mr. John Cartmell, Westby, near Lytham. , Mr. Cartmell's 
farm contains 120 acres, of wbiah U acres have bee9> 90Wih 
with beans, the soil being moss, well drained and sanded. It 
was prepared in the autumi^ and spring, apd the seed sown in 
3d-inch ridges in March. The crop /^a^ clean but not equal, 
spme parts being very ligh^ and the oth^r i^Jair average cropu 
Manured with farm-yar4 manure, H^pd ridges. wdl fallowed^ 
and very clean. 

Premium 5.— SWEDISH TUJRNIPS, Eii^st P«,jzb, £6. 
For this premium there were seven competitoars, and. all of 
them have v^y good crops. The inspectors have awarded 
the prize to Mr. Egbert Lambert, of Ribby, near Kir^amv 
Mr. Lambert's farm contains 1^5 acjes, and hie swediedi 
turnips extend to 18 acres. The soil where this crop grows, 
is a good loam, resting on 9r mixed subsoil of clay and gnavid, 
w£ll drained and fallowed, sown in Maj> m ridges S(7 inches 
distant from each other, and the plants thinned to 10 inches 
in the JTo^ifi kept quite clean with horse and- htrnd-hoeing 
durj]?^ the smpmer; ^nanured with IJ ciyts. of .guapo per 
acKe^ in addition to fropi 12 to 14 tons per, acre of fistrm-yiwd 
man^ref The wholes qrop will be abeavy o»e. 

Premium 6.— SWEDISH TURNIP?. Seconp P^^e>.£3.. 
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For this pi^mium there were six competitors. Awacrded 
to Mr. Alexander Begbie^ Westby. Mr. Begbie's farm 
conuites 4S0 acres, and the crop entered for inspection is 20 
acres, the soil of which is a good strong loam, well drained 
a»d wen pUBpared for the crop; manured with 3 cwts. of 
gii«iio> and abbnt 14 tons of farm^yard manure per acre, and 
on a amall piece, a little gypsum 'in addition. Seed sown on 
ridges, 90 inches apart, and the plants thinned to about 1 1 
iiMhed. Af%er'4i^anagement good. The crop clean, roots 
sound and well shaped, and not much (if any) less in weight 
than the crop awarded to premium 6 ; bnt Mr. Begbie having 
only twenty acres on a fkrm of 420 acres, and Mr. Lambert 
having eighteen, on a farm of 155, the inspectors, on this 
account, had no difficulty in their decision. 

PftsntJir 7.— COMMON TURNIPS, £3. 

For tikis premium there were three competitors, all of 
thiem having good crops, and plean. The inspectors have 
awarded the prize to Mr. Alexander Begbie, Westby. The 
crop entered and Inspected was 1 8 acres ; soil and manage- 
ment in every respect similar to his swedes. The crop is 
(^eiin, healthy, and well grown; sown in May, before the 
swedes, with the intention of having them consumed early in 
the antumn, and the land sown with wheat. The whole of 
Mr. Begbie's form is well drained, and the fields veiy much 
improved m both size and form. 

FftsiriuM 8.--SWEDISH TURNIPS, £3. 

For this premium there were nine competitors, and all of 
them with vety good crops. The inspectors have awarded' 
the prize to Mr: William Sudel, of Salwick. Mr. SudeFs 
farm is 7^ acres, nearly four acres of which are sown with 
sweies; ^e soil a dark loam on a mixture of clay aiid' 
gravelly subsoil. The ^eld is well drained and prepared; 
manured with 2 cwts. guano, in addition to from 12 to 14 
tons^ of farm-yard manure per acre; sown on ridges 36 inches 
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very cleaD> the roots healthy^ well growDi and ireHl fonnedi 
and as heavy a crop as any that the iniq^otois have exammed. 

Premium 9*— SWEDISH TURNIPS, 8fi2. 

For this preimom there were eight eompetitorBj,- and all o£ 
them having good crops. The inspectors have awarded this 
prize to Mr. Henry Fiidier, of Westhy. Mr« Fisher's &nn 
is 125 acres. Swedish tnmips inspected, e%^t acres, the 
soil of which is a good brown loam, and well drained ; the 
management in preparing the land and' iifter cultivation, as 
good as it can be ; manured with 3 cwts. of guano, and 2 cwts. 
of bone manure per acre ; the seed sown in May, on ridges 
30 inches apart, and the plants thinned to 10 inches; the 
crop is clean, sound, and well formed, and very nearly eqaal 
in weight to the crop of Mr. Stidel's. 

Premium 10.— COMMON TURNIPS, dB2. 

For this premium there were two competitors, and both 
having a good crop. The inspectors have awarded this prize 
to Mr. Tbcmias Carter, of EUel Chrange. Mr. Carta's hxm 
is 85 acres, four acres of which are sown with tcnrnips. The 
soil on whkh the turnips grow is a good deep loam, and 
natutally dxy. The land had been well prepared, and the 
after-cultivation good, with the ^roeption of the tnmips being 
left (in the opinion of the inspectors,) too near each other 
in the rows. Sown on ridges 30 inches apart, and the plants 
thinned to eight inches. The crop is clean, healthy, sound, 
and wdl formed. 

CLASS II. 

Premium U.— LAYING DOWN LAND for GRASS, £S. 

For this premium ib&c& were two competitors^ The inspect 

ton have awarded the prize to Mr. William Stavert, of Westfay. 

Mr. Stavert's farm is nearly 400 acres. 80 acres were laid 
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down in 1848, one part on wheat after summer Mlom, another 
part on wheat after turnips, and t^ ranaindeT on barl^ 
after tnmips. Some parts of the s<nl are a strong day loam> 
resting upon clay ; other parts are of a light nature^ with a 
sandy or gravelly suhsoil. The whole has been well drained, 
and otherwise nnder good management, while in green crop 
or fellow. The ridges or lands are of proper size and form 
for mowing or pasturing. The whole has been pastured. The 
mixture of grasses seems good, but the qualities the inspec- 
tors could not ascertain, on account of Mr. Stayer's absence 
ftom home. 

Premium 12.— LAYING DOWN LAND roR GRASS, £S. 
Awarded to Mr. Alexander B^bie, of Westby. Mr. 
B«gbie's farm is 420 acres. The quwutity of land laid down 
in 1848, entered and inspected, is 51 acres; another field 
was laid down at the same time, but was not entered for 
inspection. The whole of the 51 acres were sown on a barley 
crop, after tnmips; the land apparently well drained, pre^- 
pared, and manured for that crop. The grasses are a mixture 
of white, red, yellow, and marl clover; timothy, rib, and 
rye grass, and of altogether, a liberal supply. The whole 
pastured with sheep. The land, on both of these fieurms, which 
had preyiouidy been a good deal under the plough, did not 
exhibit the same fine appearance which was perceptible on the 
other portions. 

Premium 13.— LAYING DOWN LAND for GRASS, dM. 
One entry. Awarded to Mr. Henry Fisher, of Westby * 
Mr. Fisher's farm is 125 acres. The quantity laid down in 
1848 and entered for inspection is six acres, sown down upon 
a barley crop after turnips, and has been pastured this sum^* 
mer. The soil is a good red loam, and the land has had every 
justice done to it in fallowing, cleaning, and manuring for the 
turnips, and in sowing down with grass seeds. Mr. Fisher 
has sown lOlbs. white clover per acre, beiudes six (ht seven 
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other sorts of grasses and'clov^ni/aod the land has now the 
appearance of old and rich pasture fields. Mr. Fisher is a 
very good farmer. 

CLASS rv. 

Premium 19.— HEDGES, £4. 

For this premium there were seven competltots". The 
inspectors awarded the prize to Mr. George Banks, of High 
Gate, near Eirbj Lonsdale. Mr. Banks' farm contains ld8 
acres, he having occupied it ^ve years. The fences had heen 
left to grow wild by the previous tenant. Mr. Banks has 
been at considerable e3q>ens6 in cutting, plashing, and copping 
the greatest portion of the fences. 1846 yards, entirely of 
thorn, has been done in a very good and workmanlike manner, 
so as soon to b^ capable of forming very good fences, witMn 
proper bounds. Mr. Banks has alsof cut, which are not 
entirely of thorns, to a greater length than what is mentioned 
above ; being a mixture of thorns, hazels, alders, and other 
plants. 

Premium 20— HEDGES, £2. 

For this premium there were six competitors. The in- 
spectors have awarded the prize to Mr. Thomas Forshaw, of 
Cborley hall. Mr. Forshaw's farm contains ^6 acres. He 
hae occupied it but a few years, and the greatest length of 
the fonces had been cut and put in a proper form by the pre- 
ceding tenant or proprietor. This year there has been 5,978 
yards dressed up in a very proper manner. The length 
executed is certdinly extensive for the size of the farm, but 
tlie work has not been near so expensive as on Mr. Banks' 
fkrm, as the feaHses and cops of the latter were left in so very 
nugh a state by his predecessor. 
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OLAS.& XII. 

•/•It, ' ' 

Premium 70.— GENERAL STOCK AND FARM 
MANAGEMENT, £15. 
For this premium there we?e two competitors. The in- 
spectors have awarded the prize to Mr. Rohert Winder, Lath- 
waite, near Cockerham. Mr. Winder's farm consists of 170 
acres, a c;on9ldoxahle portion of which is low, flat, moss land, 
which 19 all difined with tuif, at his own expend The remain- 
ing portion of the iiann is more elerated, and the soil is a good 
brown loam. Most of that which required draining has been 
done with, tiles or turf, according to the nature of the subsoil. 
This year Mr. Windier baa the following crops cultivated on his 
farm, viz : — 35 acres of wheatr a^^r the following crops, viz., 
drilled beans, turnips, potatoes, and summer fiedlow, all clean 
and good crops, excepting that portion after the beans, which 
is ;iot quite so clean as the other y 35 acres of oats off ley and 
clover root — good crop ; 1 1 acres of beans, in 33-inch drills^ 
after oats, from clover ley — fair crop 3 10 acres of barley, 
after oats off ley — not a heavy crop ; 13 acres of turnips an4 
potatoes, drilled and clean — but not a very even crop ; 5 acres 
of rape, broadcast and sown widi gpooss seeds-*-clean, and 
seeds good; '15 acres of old meadow, m fair condition, and 
producing good herbage ;. 5 acres of clover, after fallow wheats 
— very good and clean ; and 41 acres of old pasture^ oax^aid, 
yard, &c.,— good and clean pasture^ total 170 acres. Mn 
Winder's stock consists of 15 roilch cows, thvee two-yeas-odd 
heifers, seven yearling ditto, five calves, and one ye^urlix^ 
bull, all of the improved short-homed breed. The cows jam 
young, well-bred, and apparently v^ goo^ onilkers. Fiv^ 
working horses, and one brood mare, all useful sto^k aindL 
young. 22 ewes, 26 lambs, and one ram of the pure Ledceatcr 
breed, one breeding sow, and nine sucking pig8» one bseediiig' 
sow in-pig, and one store pig, all very superior, making a 
total of 95 head of live stock. The water-courses and ditches 
are well opened and clean. Mr. Winder has also made an 
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embankment at his own expense^ of ^44 rods in lengthy and 
2i feet high^ along the side of a brook, to prevent its over^ 
flowing the adjoining fields. During the last seven years he 
has marled or clayed 60 acres, and the other portion of the 
low lands he has also marled or clayed since he took possession 
of the farm, which is twenty years ago. He has also planted 
nearly a thousand rods of thorn fences, which are kept in very 
good order. During the last year, Mr, Winder has purchased 
120 tons of manure, and 35 cwts. of guano. The farm 
buildings, yard, &c., are in fair order. The roads, fences, 
and gates are also in good repair. 

Premium 71.— GENERAL STOCK AND FARM 
MANAGEMENT, £8. 
For this premium there were four competitors. The in- 
spectors have awarded ^e prize to Mr. James Robinson, 
Lanehouse, Ulverston. Mr. Robinson's farm is S2i acres. 
The soil, on a small portion of the estate, is a deep rich loam, 
and very little above the level of the sea ; the other portion is 
higher, and sloping towards the sea — this is a thinner and 
lighter soil, and rather stony, but healthy cropping land, and 
naturally dry — rather too much so. This farm is exceedingly 
well managed in both arable and grass lands. Th^ fences and 
gates are in very good repair. The com and green crops are 
very good, and exceedingly clean. The grass land, both the 
old and that which is newly laid down, is very clean and free 
from weeds. Mr. Robinson has this year the following extent 
and description of crops and grass on his farm, viz : — 12 
acres of barley, after mangel wurzel, sown with seeds — both 
barley and seeds .are very good ; S^ acres of oats, after two 
years pasture, the field to be green crop next year; .15 acres 
of one-year old grass, pastured ; 15 acres of two-years old 
grass, pastured both years ; 2 J acres of clover and Italian 
ryegrass, cut twice for soiling horses, bulls, &c. ; Si acres of 
old permanent meadow; 11 J acres of old permanent pasture; 
and m acres of mangel wurzel — ^heavy and clean crop ; total 
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Q^i acres. Tbe, ^^d^sprj^tip^ mA xmmher o£ Mr. £(obmso»'s 
stock is as follows, viz : — Un milch cows, one bull, two two- 
year old heifers, thre^ yearling ditto, and four calves, all of 
the improved short-corned breed ; 22 Ldcester ewos, 8 South 
Down ewes, 2 Leicester rams, 1 South Down ram, and 32 
lambs, all pure bred ; 1 boar, 1 breeding sow, and 2 store 
pigs, all veiy good, and 5 working horses, total live stock 94 
head. Mr. Robinson purchases yearly about 5 qrs. of linseed, 
6^ tons of rape cake, and 4 qrs. of bean meal. The farm 
yard and iiann buildings are not kept in the best order, which 
is the only fault the inspectors have to complain of on Mr. 
Robinson's farm. 

Premium 72.— GENERAL STOCK AND FARM 
MANAGEMENT, £6. 
For this premium there were four competitors. The in- 
spectors have awarded the prize to Mr. Benjamin Baxter, 
Marsden hall, near Burnley. Mr. Baxter's farm is 66 acres, 
in. a very high siti^tion, perhaps 600 feet or more above the 
level of the sea. The soil is a strong dry loam, not very deq), 
and rests on a stiff clay subsoil, and has all been drained. The 
whole farm is in old meadow and pasture, ip about equal pro- 
portions, and in a high state of cultivation. The fences, 
gates, roads, &c., are ii^ v^y good ordjsr, so also the farm 
buildings. These improyements have all been done by the 
late proprietor, who occupied it until wiUiin the last few years, 
and the fences, are still kept in order by the present proprietor, 
who lives on the estate. The stoqk is all of the pure short- 
homed b?reed. Mr. Baxter breeds his own stock, and is not 
sparing of expanse in purchasing good bulls, when it is 
requisite for him to make a change. The following is a des- 
cription and number of Mr. Baxter's cattle, &c., viz:— 18 
milch cows, 1 two-years old heifer, 3 heifer calves, 3 bull 
calves, 1 bull, 1 horse, 8 Leicester ewes, 1 ram, same breed^ 
3 lambs (the others are sold ojff) all very good. Mr, Baxter 
has made several conveniences in and about the farm yard, and 
he keeps all very clean and neat. 
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The majority of the pi^rdiirtrt 'Kr crops, &c., from the 
Manchester society were awarded into Cheshire, that county 
beiBg more favourable for raising such productions, in respect 
to soil, climate, &c., than the locality in Lancashire from 
which sach claims were generally made. 

In the year 1845, the Patron of the sociefty, Wilhraham 
Egerton, Esq., presented a alver medal to Mr. Benjamin 
Butterworth, of Nadin farm, Spotland, near Rochdale, he 
being an unsuccessful competitor for a crop of Swedish turnips ; 
to mark the estimation in which the mee^g held the success- 
ful efforts he had made, under the most adverse circumstances, 
to introduce the culture of that root in the high and nngenial 
district in which his farm is situated. The situation of the 
field on which they were grown is about 1,100 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the crop weighed 18 tons 15 cwt. per 
acre. 

. For the year 1849-50, there are twelve claimants for root 
crops in this county, for an extent of 86i acres, the average 
weight of whose crops is about 82 tons per acre. The pre- 
miums have not yet been awarded. 

In ascertaining the weight of the root crops, an average 
perch or two, is chosen from the whole field ; or, should the 
crop vary much, such an extent is taken in two or three parts 
of the field. These lots are then carefully weighed, having 
the roots and leaves cut clear away ; and, from this data the 
whole extent of crop is judged. 



SUBSIDIARY EEMAEKS. 

There being several subjects in the report, that require 
some additional remarks, togdlher with some subjects that 
are inadvertently omitted ; I will endeavour, in this place, to 
supply such deficiencies to the best of my ablHde^ 
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MOSS LAND. 

In the repoatt, I hare recoanmended all cuUivaied moss 
land^ to We in pasture several yeard between each ccmrse of 
cropping ; observing ako^ that I felt assured that sheep would 
answer well upon it^ cattle beiBg too heavy. In going over 
Mossbuiy hall fieumi (see page 34) this springs on March 24tb> 
I find sheep do well^ both for folding on turnips^ or pasturing 
the new sown grass land ; also for eating the turnips when 
earted to them, on grass land. This £arm is beginning to look 
wellj and no doubt will contiaue to do so. The drilled wheats 
new sown grasses, and new fences, looked exceedingly well. 
The wheat wanted rolling. 

DRAINED LAND. 

Mr. Smith, of Deanston, and others of the new school, 
recommend that all land^ properly drained^ may^ and should 
be cultivated on the Jlat ; that is, without fyrrows. This 
is correct for all light soils, and where there is a porous sub- 
soil ; but if these parties had fanned on the stiff clays, and 
clay loams of Lancashire ; and had paid a rent for their farms, 
they would have sung another song. Even griping on such 
land, cannot be dispensed ^tl^ without lofs, however well 
drained. Water lying on any ppT:tioni of a field for twenty- 
four hours, will injure the crop on that portion. Notwith- 
standing, on thoroughly drained strong land, there is no 
necessity for narrow ridgesy or high crowned ones. From 
four to six yards wide, and about twelve inches higher in the 
centre, than the bottom of the fumow, having a regular 
rotundity, id the form of ridge I should recommend on such 
land, 

BOLLma 

This arl»^e^has originated in consequence of observing a 
man, only a few days ago, in the act of doing considerable 
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dittMge to a «rO{>, by the 'miMp^lk3dtk>n ofHhe i^Her. H& 
\ftts o^rating upon a new soi^nii field of oats sad glass seeds ; 
theisoil a day loam, surftM^ dfy> but we4 b^hw,jTO!tn recent 
rilns^ The roller is an exceedingly beneficial itioplement, ^ 
applied at a proper time ; and on the contrary a very mis« 
chieveus one if improperly made use of. Land shoiM be 
perfectly dty at the time it is osed^ or aU preWons pt^feiisui- 
ticm is rendered of no avail. 

Forty years ago the roller was seldom made use of^ except 
OB meadow land in the spring. Since then^ its use has been 
gradually extending ; yet, except by the best fistimers^ it is 
sddom at this time employed for -rolHng wheat in the springs 
which is generally more in want of it than asiy other crop. 
I suspect the neglect of its services on this crop^ has been 
caused by such crops on undrained fidds being often veiy 
lights from having received much damage by rolHng befic^e 
the soil^ behw the surfkce, was in a proper ^taie. This 
spring (1850) I have seen many hundreds of acres^ the ' 
produce of which would have been considerably augmented, ^ 
by a judicious application of the roller, except the weather in 
April and May chance to be very fitvourable for that crop. 

TURNIP SOWING. 

At page 66 in the report, on this subject, there is one 
reisiark which requires a little more explaislag. I reccnmnend 
sowing in dry weather; and if it has the appearance of re- 
maining dry, after the manure has been covered in, to defer 
sowing a lew days ; and then rolling twice, after sowing, if tiie 
weather and $oU be very dry* This is contrary to custom, or 
what » recommended by most turnip growers* The following 
are my reasons. If the weather be very dry, and the sowing 
takes place immediately after the dung is covered in> when the 
soil is moist, the seed will braird; but, from want of a fresh 
supply of moisture, and the young plants^ being dien etxeeed- 
ing^-tettder and suoculent, they oome to a stiftd stBl, A^d 
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(U« off, orgetx^^i^jiiftn. tf.tibo flj doe9 o^t «t4a«k .^mbi;^ 
and either p«nit^3^^ entirely d6«^ajr» the eiop. T]k»% i» 
ob8^rv«d to appaac is a^ ccartain number of dajs after the mi 
^ beea ssbirred hy the plough, and if the seed be bowh at . 
this time, both plants and fl^ make their appearance at once: 
of cwxse^ if the weather reiziains dry, the resak maj be 
easily anticipated. Now if the soil be allowed to get perfectly 
dry after the dung is covered in dry weather, and the seeds 
«own and well rolled in, when, in that state, they will remain 
iiv the soil wUh0ut ve^Hatin^i tiU rain catnes, at which time 
th^y will 0099^0 up, and grow away> like jdants in a hot^bed. 
Anoth^ advantage arising from this delay in sowii^ is, that 
the fly springs into life when there is nothing green to feed on, 
consequently die from starvation, or remove to other feeding 
grounds Lei the cause be what it may, I had never a failure 
of <:rop from the fly when I adopted the plan of sowing re- 
commended fl^ve. If the land had been prefwired, manured^ 
&G., in the dry weather, and there was every appearance c4 
rain eoon^, I should sow the seed before siK^h ram did come* 

HAY-MAKIM. 

In this report, this branch of farm management, has not 
been introduced ; yet it is a very important one, and one 
moeh neglected by too maoiy fanners* Mil^ emoe ajre the 
best atock lor proving the quality of hay; and if farmovs 
would try tho experiment between well made hay^ and that 
miKh spoiled^ (b(^h being cut from the same meadow) th«y 
would see the importance of paying more attention Xo kt, > 
while m the process of mining. The difference is also just .: 
as great between hay made from gcass omr^own, mA 4hat 
cut while in bloom. Hay spoiled in making, ^tom overgrown 
grass is worth les^ w^^ht iox weighs thim •eat straw w€)U got^ 
The, afte^-gvas^ is aJAo of te gi^eater product wheb the fni3S : 
is cf t at >the tibie it is in iUoom. 

The ^t hay-making fitmiers are. in the «oiith*^©t#teni, 
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4ivi8ioa of tbe county, yvh^e tb^^re^ is a ^eater demand for 
wilK ^^^ wl^ejee the weathes i? very. <;;hangQabl^ and moist. 
TJba best farpaen put it tbrougb the following process. Suppose 
the weatbar fine, all the gra^s cut before noQu, find in the after- 
noon of the preceding day, is very well shaked out by hand, 
(not with a pitchfork) so that scarcely two straws together^ 
lie in the same direction. That part which was shaked out 
before 10 o'clock is turned over before dinner^ and the re- 
mainder immediately after dinner. The whole is turned over 
again before 4 o'clock. Then before 7 o'clock (before any dew 
falls) the whole is made into foot coils, with the rake and 
foot After the dew is off next morning it is well shaked out 
again, with ike hand, into plots ; the intervals narrow, or wide, 
according to the weight of the crop. Then turned over before 
dinner; shaked out again^ after dinner; turned over again by 

4 o'clock; then made into wind-rows of five or seven turnings 
each, and put into cocks of about one cwt. . each. Next day 
shaked out and turned before dinner, and after dinner turned 
over again, being then made into large wind-rows, and carted 
to bam or stack ; or, made into big cocks of five or six cwt. 
each, to be carted the first opportimity. Care is taken to 
cock up every night before the dew falls ; which is of con- 
siderable importanoe in making- good hay. Neither should 
the sun be allowed to bum one part, by its lying undisturbed 
half, or a wh(^ day. By this mode hay is made in . one or 
two days less time than by a more careless manner of making. 
In showery weather, Uie farmer has to be exceedingly watch- 
ful to see that it is always put into cock before rain. In other 
parts of the county far less care is taken in hay making ; but 
I am quite satisfied, to the loss of the farmer. Very frequently 
allowing it to lie in the swarth a whole day, and sometimes 
in showery weather^ several days; and the same also when 
spread out. A saving of wages, seems to be the principal 
olgect of the farmer, more than making g9od hay. No 
iiDportance is attached to its being wet with dew in the ni^ht, 

05 scorched with sun in the day; and very little importance 
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to its being wet with' rfian; i^heh after the {^focess is advimced. 
What would a housewife think of having her tea watered^ atid 
perhaps remaining in a damp, or wet itatd foi* a day or two, 
and then dried before being put into the tea-pot for use. It 
should be borne in mind that dtw, when the grass is noarlj 
tnade into hay, will do the same damage as rain. I have seen 
hay cut from two adjoining meadows, but belonging to different 
farmers ; the natural qualities of the grass the same in both, 
and both cut on the same day ; yet, from management alone, 
I calculated the difference in value when carted at 60». per 
acre. In short had I been a purchaser, for the purpose of 
its being consumed by a milk stock, in full milk ; I should 
have been sorry to have purchased the spoiled lot, at any 
price. Frequently in hay-making, time is every thing. It 
was so in this instance. The attentive, and the calculating 
farmer made, and carted his hay from the meadow in question, 
in three days ; the other was nine or ten days, because showery 
weather came on, and in the end cost as much per acre for 
spoiled hay, as the other cost in making a prime article. 
Many spoil their hay by carting too soon, and these are often 
the very men who make the least labour of it, when in making. 

COEN HARVESTING. 

This is a subject that also has not been mentioned in the 
general report. Wheat is principally cut with the slekle and 
always bound into sheaves, of from three to fbur feet in cir- 
cumference at the band. Some farmers lately have cut this 
crop with the scythe, but I think the practice is not gaining 
ground. The great fault with most farmers in reaping, is 
cutting too high, and thus losing about one ton of straw per 
acre. However, the best farmers are now' beginning to see 
their error in this respect, and reap very low. 

Oats and barley, are mostly cut with the scythe in South 
Lancashire, except the crop be very heavy. In the North 
vrith the sickle, but in both cases always bound into sheaves. 
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In tftr« loBfrer and less exposed parts tyftke eototry, all com 
aft^ cutting is set up into haddocks, of &ree sheaves on each 
side and two hoods. In more exposed parts into tidew, of 
four sheaves on each side and two hoods. Some formers set 
their corn in what they call half thraves of thirteen sheaves, 
that is with five on each side and three hoods. This is the' 
hest description of stock in my opinion for any situation. In 
harvesting com, there is more spoiled hy heing carted too 
won, than hy heing left out too long. If well set up, and 
well hooded, it will not soon spoil in the stook. 

FOLDING SHEEP. 

The practice of consuming turnips on the land with she^, 
has seldom heen tried in this county. In 1813, Lord Wilton, 
at Heaton house, was the first instance I am aware of. It 
was practised there two seasons, hut proved a complete failure. ^ 
Some very good land was ruined, for two seasons, hy the 
damage it received from the puddled state of the soil. 
There have heen various trials since ; hut, except where the 
soil was of a very light description^ I have never known it 
answer : we have too much rain falls. For an early crop in 
the autumn, or a late crop in the spring, and the weather 
favourable, the practice may be profitable. On well drained 
bog scul, I have no doubt of this. Mr. James Wilson, of 
Newton parks, has tried it there, on a rather strong loam ; 
but, I understand will do so no more on the same description 
of soil* 

IMPROYEMENTS. 

Amongst the nunerous properties that have undergone 
imp<urtant permanent improvements since the date of kst 
rep^ (1814) ; there is 0Be> whidi I have by some means ' 
entirdy overlooked in my general record of suck e^«eiHs y aad 
one wbichi ham been in the hahitof aeeiqg, tt^ oidy Ihe^*^ 
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impiovejne^ goipg forward Imt the xopda^f tmoiag, aba^at 
yoar hy year« that I £b«1 afigcioos to Jnake leqoxd , of U h«r^^ 
This is the property of Messrs. Willian Graat^ Sc BxotheiBy 
at Nuttal, Ramsbottom, and Spring-side, near Bury. These 
improvements commenced near forty years ago, and no estate 
in the coun^ is at this time, in more exact and complete 
order. New roads, both public and private, including foot- 
paths, have been made, so that all parts of the property, or 
farms, can be approached most conveniently. Substantial 
farm-houses, commodious outbuildings and farm steadings 
have been erected. Every part of the land has been drained ; 
and all those parts, which constitute the deepest and the rich- 
est soil, lying on the banks of the Irwell, is converted into 
rich permanent meadow. Other portions of the estate, where 
the surface lies at a considerable angle, or is very irregular, 
and too much undulated for arable cultivation, has been im- 
proved and laid down to permanent pasture. Those pordonis 
which are still more rugged, and narrow crooked dales, have 
been planted with forest trees. This has also been done in 
other places for shelter and ornament. Where the land is 
suitable for arable cultivartion, it is mostly under the convert- 
able system, and modem rotationis. Fields of proper form 
and shape, with the fences straight ; the latter are excellent 
over the whde property, all of white thorn, and of modem 
construction ; being kept also in complete and exact order. 
The largest, and most commodious shippon in Lancashire is 
on Nuttal hall farm, the residence of John Grant, Esq., and 
the bam, stables and other outbuildings, are equally substao* 
tial and commodious. The shippon is constmcted for the 
accommodation of sixty cows. At Nuttal, there is a large 
manufacturing establishment, and at Ramsbottom an extensive 
printing and bleadi works* The machinery mx both places is 
turned partly by water power, which is considerable. These 
worlds and all around them are always clean and neat The 
cottages, d«elling4ieu8ei^ fihq>s, &e*, surrounding these works, 
and^ibft the rilltge ^ lUm^ottom, axe in excellent order, eaid 
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sufficiently commodious and convenient. 

Tbej have built a handsome and commodious church, at 
thm own expense, on an eminenee in the centre of the valley ; 
from which there are pleasing and romantic views, up and 
down the valley, and of the surrounding hill sides. 

The following, which is abridged from the '' Preston 
Guardian" forcibly shews that the Lancashire landed proprie- 
tors, are now alive to the improvement of their estates. 

Among the gentlemen to whom we now refer, we have pleasure in 
prominently naming Sir Thomas Hesketh, Bart^ of Rufford hall, whose 
accession to the extensive estates of the ancient family of Hesketh, assisted 
by the enterprising skill of his esteemed agent, Mr. Boosie, has succeeded 
in draining a portion of Martin-Mere» a large tract of level low-lying land, 
extending from the Ribble, at Crossens, into Rufford. The whole extent 
is about 5,120 acres; and the portion to which Mr. Boosie's efforts have 
been directed is at the eastern end of the Mere, within Rufford and Tarle- 
ton, being about 1,200 acres in extent, of which 800 acres will be reclaimed 
or benefitted by the new drainage. 

The plan of drainage proposed by Mr. Boosie has been as follows : 
In the first instance, two catch-water drains (about three and two miles in 
length respectively) have been formed, to bring the surface-water from the 
higher grounds to a sluice, which discharges itself into the river Ribble at 
Crossens. From the lower lands, however, in the interior of the Mere, the * 
water could not be drained by this process (the level being quite as low as 
the outlet to the river) ; therefore recourse has been had to mechanical 
means, which we shall explain. Two principal and several collateral 
drains have been constructed to bring the water to one terminus or reservior 
at the south side of the Mere, the water having in its course a fall to the 
reservoir of about six feet. At this terminus or reservoir an engine of twenty 
horse power has been erected to lift up the water into the sluice already 
mentioned as the recipient of the catch-water drains, and which discharges 
itself into the river at Crossens. The process of lifting the water is as 
follows: — To the engine is attached an immense water-wheel, thirty feet 
diameter, with forty scoops or buckets around the circumference. These 
buckets, when the wheel is revolving at its ordinary speed, lift up and 
discharge into the sluice forty-five tons of water per minute, or upwards of 
seven million and a-half gallons of water in twelve hours I Hie water thus 
discharged into the sluice has a course of four miles to run into the cylln- 
ders at Crossens, through which it passes into the river. It is calculated 
that the total quantity of waste water lodged in the whole of the Mere 
annually, is no lets than twenty-fivo thousand milli(ms of gaUons, of which 
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the portion of land belonging to Sir Thomas Hesketh will receive about 
two hundred and fifty million gallons annually, and all this will have to be 
pumped away by the machinery we liave described. To prevent the water, 
after being' railed iato the«luice» mAag and again overflowing the land, an 
embankment of four feet and a half in height, and upwards of three miles 
long, has been raised along the margin of the sluice. 

Of the 800 acres of land which will now be brought into cultivation by 
the drainage being effected, a large proportion has hitherto produced only 
a scanty herbage of the pdorolt grasses. It will in future be fitted for all 
sortaoftcDgp^ fOina oi it being very fertile soil, particularly adapted for 
growing potatoes and other vegetables, for which Rufford and the vicinity 
have long been famous, and it is almost needless to say that the cultivation 
of so large a tract of hitherto lost and useless land, will considerably increase 
the en^ployment of the labouring classes in that neighbourhood. The 
salubrity of the district must also be improved by the removal of so large 
a body of stagnant water, exhalations from which are too often a subtle 
source of endemic disease. 

Tuesday last (the 9th of April, 1850,) was fixed upon for the first 
public working of the new draining apparatus. Accordingly in the fore- 
noon of that dhj, a considerable concourse of spectators, including the 
tenantry and labourers for miles round, and a number of visitors interested 
in agricultural improvements from Preston, Ormskirk, &c. assembled to 
witness the experiments. About ten o'clock, the engine, with its immense 
water wheel, was set in motion, and continued during the day lifting the 
water out of the race in which it was brought from the Mere, into the sluice 
which conveyed it to the river. The process went on most satisfactorily, 
and the gradual subsidence of the water in the drain leading to the engine 
soon showed how effectively it was performing its task. 

By Thursday, the water in the catch ditches within the banks was 
reduced four feet below the surface of the land ; and with the apparatus 
frequently at work, it is not expected to be any higher in future." 

There is one district, to the south-west of Manchester, 
the improvements and general cultivation of which, has not 
I think, been sufficiently noticed. The district to which I 
refer comprises the townships of Stretford, Flixton, and Urms- 
ton, adjoining to the county of Chester. Some years ago a 
new cut, or " overflow river," was made through the townships 
of Stretford and Urmston ; for the purpose of relieving the 
Mersey in time of high floods, and has been of very great 
benefit to the occupiers of lai^ thus adjoining to the river. 
This was made at the joint expense of the Trustees of the 

D 
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late Duke of BridgQwater^ Sir Thomas Joseph de Trafford^ 
and Wilbraham Egerton, Esq. ; they being the principal land- 
owners in the neighbourhood. The expense would be 
considerable, as it is twenty yards wide at least at the bottom, 
and the sides well sloped, so as to be convenient to mow and 
pasture. The embankments on each side are from 4 to 8 feet 
high above the surface of the meadow, according to the undula- 
tion of the land. It commences above the village of Stretford, 
where there is a very substantial weir or overflow, so that no 
water runs down the new river, until the water in the Mersey, 
rises to the height of the overflow ; and thus in dry seasons, 
there is considerable produce of hay or pasture from the site 
of the new river. It enters the Mersey again in Urmston. The 
whole length 3^ miles. 

Sir T. J. de Trafford, in conjunction with the Trustees of 
Stretford Turnpike road, and others, have just completed a 
main sewer through the village of Stretford, which is aa 
excellent improvement to the whole neighbourhood. The 
cost was about £1,500. 

The cultivation of the land in the three townships above 
named, is generally very good : some of it excellent. Immense 
quantities of dung is brought from Manchester into this 
district, and applied in the cultivation of potatoes, tuxnips, 
grain and grasses : also celery, rhubarb, brocilo, cabbage and 
every other vegetable of garden culture, Mr. Geo. Bannister's, 
of Edgfe farm in Stretford, is one of the best cultivated farms 
in the district. He is a regular persevering good farmer; one 
of the *' first class," and gets abundant crops. 

This district is generally called the garden of Lancashire; 
and for the raising of garden vegetables and fruit, in the open 
fields, no other district within the county is equal to it. 

LABOURERS. 

In the article on Farm Labourers, page 125, I may be a 
little misunderstood, as I omitted some points of importance* 
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The style of living detailed at page 128 has reference to those 
who find their own provisions ; and these, at hay and corn 
harvest, have bread and cheese^ with more or less beer, both 
forenoon and afternoon, provided by the master. At other 
seasons these often work task-work, which is now more 
practised than formerly. 

Those who board with the farmer, live in a better style. 
Generally, either thick oat meal or milk porridge, with bread 
and cheese or batter to breakfast. Bread and cheese and 
milk, whey, or small beer, in the forenoon and afternoon. 
Always bacon or other fleshmeat at dinner, and sometimes 
pudding. At supper, in some districts, same as at breakfast, 
in others potatoes and bacon. 

Wages are I believe higher than in any other county in 
England, except in some parts of Yorkshire. In-door 
labourers, that is, servants boarded in the house ; from 4«. to 
7*. per week. Those who find their own provisions, from 10«. 
to 15«. per week : women ^d, to Is. per day: servants in the 
bouse Is, 6d. to 3*. 6d, per week : dairy maids considerably 
more. The highest wages to farm labourers are in the 
manufacturing districts. Were it not for the Irish, the farmers 
could not get their work done in the busy seasons, as the 
manufacturing population cannot leave their employment on 
account of the machinery, which would have to stop. Forty 
years ago they could leave their looms, spinning jennies, &c., at 
any season for a few weeks. The best labourers' cottages in 
the county, are in West Derby and Salford Hundreds. The 
highest wages in the latter. 

I have said the morals of this class do not stand so high 
now as forty years ago, and have given my opinion as to the 
cause. With respect to the fact of deterioration of morals, 
I find many others of the same opinion; as to the cause 
there are various opinions. Some say the beer-houses, and I 
admit that these are a curse to the country, and always have 
been ; and of course, no doubt, will be one cause, and a 
prominent one too. But notwithstanding this, I can see a 
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falling off in the old friendly feelings between mftster9> ib»- 
tresses, and servants, caused by a greater distance between 
the parties than formerly was the case ; this being principally 
in the higher class of faxmers. G^ieially in pfop<»nion as a 
man's mind is elevated, he takes a greater disrelish for the 
society of those beneath him, or those who are in servitude ; 
and often Uiinks himself of a superior order of beings. Also 
the more refined society is, the greater are its wants, inducing 
an evil tendency between masters and mistresses. However, 
I will say this, that this evil is not so far advanced, as in 
most other counties in England. I also find from an article 
in a late number of the Dumfries Courier, that the ' same 
complaints are prevalent in Scotland ; and that the Editor 
attributes it to the same causes I have named. I have often 
been in Scotland since 1821, and I perfectly agree with him, 
and I have frequently made some such remarks. I shall 
conclude this article by quoting the Editor's words; &r8t 
premising that, in Lancashire^ we ace not yet arrived at their 
most disgraceful and debasing " boihie " system. It has 
been often remarked, by both English and Scotch, that the 
Packmen or travelling retail dealers, who come here, and who 
are generally drafted from the labouring population, are 
altogether a difierent class of men from those who came 40 
or 50 years ago, both in their morals, integrity and industry ; 
and consequently, few now do so welL 

"A great change has taken place in the social relations of masters and 
servants in this county ; and it is one which cannot be regarded without 
alarm. It is probably much more extensive in the rural districts than in 
the towns^ and has, we believe, exercised a very injurious iofluence upon 
the population. The kindly relations which existed between the farmers of 
the old school and their servants have to a great extent disappeared ; in 
some parts of the country the unmarried men, in place of living in the 
farm«house, as tkey ou|fbt to do, have been forced to herd together in 
bothies, a system which has been prodnotlve of an immense amcMint of javil 
Even where this deleterious system has not been introduced, the kirns and 
other festive meetings, ac which all classes in the parish met together in 
social converse, have been to a great extent abandoned, owing to, and 
showing strongly, the change in the manners and feelings of the upper 
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i^laisea of* agricuUiiriits. The result Jiat been increased refioement, no 
doubt, in the masters and mistresses, a refinement not seldom unsound and 
misplaced; with a decided deterioration in the character of the servants. 
Complaintsasto this are very rife; but those who make them have, to a 
great ^fest, thcms^vei to blame. We heard an experienced agriculturist 
say, lately^ that it was a rare thing now to have an honest farm servant ; we 
believe this to have been an exaggerated statement; but the increased 
distance betwixt master and man must have been followed by want of confi- 
dence on both sides; and where confidence is shut out, dishonesty is pretty 
stare to creep in. 

HIGH FAEMING. 

Much ha?ing been written within the last twelve months, 
upon the means by which the British Agriculturist may so 
£ur effect such radical refonns in the system of his cultivation 
as to place him in a successful competition with the whole 
worid ; I will, as a general conclusion to my now widely ex- 
tended report, place my ideas upon the subject before the 
public ; ahd in some measure point out the way by which the 
system can most successftilly be carried out, with its results. 

The subject, apparently, was first most strongly brought 
to notice, by Mr. Cairds' pamphlet on high farming. What 
is said to have been accomplidied at Auchness, has been done 
and much more, both in this and other counties ; besides this 
farm has advantages, which perhaps not one in fifty is in 
possession of. A portion of moss land upon a fann is exceed- 
ingly valuable, it thus makes the whole farm more valuable 
than if there were no moss, or if the whole was moss. Then 
again it possesses the advantage of a plentiful supply of sea 
weed, as a resource for manure. With respect to the arrange* 
ment of the farm buildings, I do not approve of, neither do 
I like the mode of ventilation. There are some excellent 
remarks contained in the pamphlet, upon which all ought to 
reflect, who are desirous of making a change in the agriculture 
of this country. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CROPPING.— The priiKsiples of 
cultivation carried out on the farm at Auchness is in a " greater 
reliance on green crops, grass, and forage, as contradis^ 
tingoished from corn, but by no mean* exclusive of com." 
It must be forcibly borne in mind, that in fixing upon any 
course upon which the successful cultivation of any farm is to 
be based, the farmer should be ruled by circumstances; the 
soil, the climate, and the market. 

Should the prices of grain during a series of years rule 
so low, that an arable cultivator could not successfully compete, 
with a dependance based upon the growth of com alcnie, he 
would, by a greater reliance upon green crops, grass, &e. 
not only realize a greater profit from those articles in the way 
of beef, mutton, milki butter, cheese, &Cr; but by increasing 
his rescourses for manure from the iJEict of having a greater 
number of live stock upon bis premises^ be enabled to compete 
with the grain market likewise, upon a lower scale of prices* 

It is of considerable importance that a proper rotation of 
crops should be adopted upon all arable farms ; as wilbotit' 
some regular system, land cannot be cultivated to the best 
advantage at the same expense. So far as my experience haa 
led me to judge, I should abrays recommend a portion of 
every farm to lie in permanent grass, particularly on strong 
soils, but always kept free from weeds, apd in as productive 
a state as possible, it is really surprising to see how this 
bramch of hui^andry is neglected by most farmers. What- 
ever crop is in most demand in the neighbouriiood, or most 
suitable for the soil and climate, may be ci^vated twice in 
each course of crops or rotation. Bog soil is well suited for 
root crops and grasses ; of course these might be cultivated, 
and corn entirely excluded. For instance winter potatoes 
might be taken after grass. The year following t^e difir<^*ent 
varieties of turnips, cabbage, and carrots. Early cabbage 
planted in thfe autumn, after the winter potatoes, were removed, 
would be ready for cutting, either for cattle or for sale, early 
the summer following, and yellow turnips follow them : third 
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year plant early potatoeM, to be removed by the first of Sep- 
tember, and tbea sow tbe land with grass seeds and closer, 
te stand two or three years. The rotation would stand thus : 
first, late potatoes ; seecmd, turnips, &c. ; third, early potatoes; 
fourth, fifth, and sixth, grass, to be cut or pastured. 

Joshua Knowles, Esq., of Tottington, is an example of 
high fiEaining, without much com being grown ; and the small 
farm in Orrell is another ; for what can be done on a small scale 
can be accomplished on a larger. 

On the other hand, if land be peculiarly suitable, for 
either wheats barley, oats, beans, &gu; why should not any 
of those crops, be often cultivated on that land most suitable 
for each ? There can be im yaim in cultivating wheat on land 
unsuitable for it ; and, there may be great gain in growing 
it frequently on land which is suitable. The same remarks 
may be applied to other descriptions of crops. It is not bad 
husbandly in cultivating one com ciop after another; it 
consists of bad preparation of the soil, too light, or no 
manuring, bad seed, untimely sowing, neglect of cleaning, 
and draining the land, and a want of care at harvest, tfc* 
These are the points, the neglect of which causes so many 
blemishes in the agriculture not only of this county, but in 
every county both in Great Britain and Ireland. It is quite 
time that old standard rules, for cropping, Aould be ex- 
ploded ; and to allow common sense to be the guide of the 
agriculturist. Most agreements appear to be made f<» the 
express purpose, of doing neither landlord nor tenant any 
service* A landlord must see that his property is not deterio^ 
rated; but, deterioration may, and often does, take place, 
und^ the very best and most fashionable rotations ; when 
such are not carried out, in a proper manner, and with proper 
spirit; to do which, requires energy, capital, and sound 
judgm4nt. Where any, or all, of these are wanting, it is of 
no use talking of- rotations. Capital without the other 
requifitef^ wiU soon he wasted; but, these with a little capital 
will often work surprisingly. A tenfot should have free scope 
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for his abilitifes; and this may be granted> wilii the interest of 
the owner of the soil being Kkewiae property secured. Tim 
is the only way to insure a fair rent for Ihe- land ; as it is 
unreasonable to suppose that, a good tenant will give as much 
rent, when he is bound down to certain rules in flmning, as 
when he has free scope in cultivating his farm^ for turning 
it to the best advantage according to the local droumstaneee 
of soil, climate and markets. 

We are told by those who are great advocates for alternate 
green and white crops, and who go so far as to say, that any 
other mode of cropping is ruinous to land> that we should 
study Chymistry ; and yet Chymists say that we may continue 
to raise com crops successively without intervening green 
ones on the same land, provided the farmer applies manure 
specially adapted for the crops cultivated. Now I do not go 
so far as this, I merely contend for the prindplei that it will 
not infringe on the rules of good husbandry to take any kii^l 
of crops in succession, from the same land, provided the soil 
and climate are suitable. The best rules, I repeat, are, to 
drain well where requires it, keep the land perfectly dean, 
manure sufficiently, but not more than is sufficient, sow or 
plant at a proper time, both as to weather and the state of 
the soil, and use every care both as to the time of cutting and 
securing the crop. When a com crop is to succeed a com 
crop, the preparation for the succeeding -one should commence 
immediately after the removal of the preening one. In feet, 
this ought to be the rule in any case. 

MANURE; MODE OF INCREASING THE 
SUPPLY. — For high and profitable cultivation of the land, 
collecting and preserving* every thing about a ferm which will 
enrich the soil, and in applying any fertilizer to it> are pohits 
of the greatest importance, and are points which are much 
neglected by many, who are in other respects good farmers. 
Frequently farmers will send their teams to some town at a 
distance for purchased manure, and at the same time ne^ct 
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their dung-hill at home ; allowing the urine and other liquid 
manure to run to waste. This however, I am happy to say 
is less common than it was thirty or forty years ago ; still, I 
often see farmers sending straw to market, when the price 
will do little more than pay the expense of the team, tolls 
and wages. If they are asked why they do not convert it into 
manure alhOme> their answer is, that they have more than they 
can consume or convert into such. In the purely agricultural 
counties, where straw cannot he sold at any price, the farmers 
in such •cases, allow the cattle to run through it in the yards ; 
when by eating a portion, trampling the remainder, and with 
assistance of rain water, convert it into manure of but little 
value ; little better, when decomposed, than bogsoil. In 
such cases, I recomnlend the following plan, which I always 
adopted. If I had more straw than I could consume as fodder 
and litter, and the price was below Sid, per stone, I covered 
the dung-hill with it, to the depth of a foot or eighteen inches, 
and gave it a good soaking with urine, which I had collected 
for the purpose, and then covered the whole six inches deep 
with horse and cow dung. This was repeated at intervals, as 
urine for satumiing, and dung for covering was collected. I 
found this made capital manure, if the horses and cattle were 
well kept; and if they are not well kept, the pure dung 
makes but indifferent manure. If straw be saturated with 
pure urine, it should be covered immediately with something 
to prevent it evaporating in dry weather ; or washed in wet 
weather, before fermentation takes place. If straw be satu- 
rated with rain water first, it will never make good manure 
afterwards ; because it cannot then absorb any enriching fluid. 
When straw was cheap, I purchased considerable quantities 
. to convert into manure by the above process ; and I found the 
system to answer well. I never found much profit, in allowing 
much straw to be consumed by cattle as fodder, unless very 
great quantities of turnips were given along with it. All 
fertilizing liquids, which can be collected about a farm, should 
be absorbed by some solid substance, and then applied to the 
land ; or, such application to be made in a liquid state. 
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ARTIF'ICIAL MANURES.— With respect ib artificial 
tnanures^ what I have staid in the report at page 89^ being 
but brief, may have the appearance of consideriiig them of 
little value, which is far from my i*eal intention. My desire 
was to guard farmers against evetything that was said in their 
favour by men who had no practical knowledge of theuij 
except as chemists, or having pretensions as such. Most 
of them are exceedingly useful, if judiciously applied; bat 
none of them can permanently take the place of vegetable 
manures, without deteriorating the staple of the soil. If in 
manuring land season after season, only a few eiats, are 
applied to it, and tons of crop taken from it, weakness will 
succeed in the end ; but, if by applying artificial stimulants 
a good crop can be raised, and that produce consumed on the 
farm, it then forms the first link in the chain by which future 
abundant supplies of nourishing and enriching manures can 
be obtained, and the land and the farmer becomes beniitted 
by the application. A considerable number of these manures 
have been tried by the farmers within the last ten years ; but 
the only one much thought of at present, is guano ; which, 
can scarcely be called artificial. As a purchased fertilizer/ 
bone manure is my favourite, but this does not come under 
the term artificial. 

PRODUCE. — In the report, I have not mentioned any 
particulars with respect to the produce of the various crops of 
grain, roots, clover and meadow hay, the amount of such 
crops vaiying so much in the different districts, and under 
different management, that to give a minute and correct 
statement would be impossible. I have introduced at page 
150 a tabular statement, shewing the difference in the amount 
of disposable produce, between high and low cultivation ; and 
as a further illustration of that disparity, I will endeavour to 
shew in what proportion, such productions bear in the gross 
amount in respect to a high and low rate of farming. From 
my own experience, in valuing the tithes of this parish for. 
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seven years; and, from observation, I feel convinced^ that 
the same ^remarks will apply to every part of the county, that> 
taking the average produce of the grain crops from the worst 
managed had land, and comparing it with that, from the best 
managed goad land, the proportion is about as one to four ; 
and> that the diSer^iGe between the produce of the worst 
managed, and the best managed land, of exactly similar 
qualities, will be in the proportion of about two to fiwe. 
That is, that the good farmer gets more than double the 
produce of the bad one, from the same quality of land. The 
proportion will be about the same> in these cases with the 
produce of the root crops, and on the grass land whether 
mown or pastured* 

The following scale may be considered as the general rate 
of produce in this county, compi^ring the average produce of 
the county, per acre, with that of the best cultivated farms ; 
the variations of the latter being according to the quality of 
sml and the seasons. 



Wheat 


••• 




Average of 
theComty. 

24 bushels, ... 


Best 
Cultivated Farms. 

from 36 to 48 bush. 


Barley, 


... 




36 


r. 


66 " 65 


tf 


Oats, 


... 




40 '' ... 


(€ 


70 " 80 


<t 


Beans, 


... 




30 •' ... 


€< 


40 ''50 


tt 


* Potatoes, 


... 




6 tons. 


€t 


10 " 12 


tons. 


Turnips, 


... 




18 " 


€( 


26 " 36 


t( 


Clover, two cuttings. 


2i " 


ft 


3i " 4 


t< 


Meadow hay. 


one 


ditto H " 


te 


2 ''*3 


€t 



The produce of cheese from a well-fed dairy stock, 
properly taken care of in other respects, will be double that 
from a stock, under indifferent management and ill fed. This 
is supposing the dairy-maids to be equal in their management; 
but, the value of the produce, would be still less in propor- 
tion, when a bad dairy-maid is coupled with a badly fed, ill 
managed stock. The cheese made in the neighbourhood of 
Leigh, has been considered the best in the county; but I 

• From crop 1841, one fanner sold 4,500 loads, of 252 lbs. each, from 36 acres, 
which is Wtter than 14 ions per acre. 
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consider the best dairies in North Lancashire are quite equal, 
if not superior, to the best " Leigh cheete." The highest 
produce I am aware of, for a whole dairy, is four cwt. per 
cow in the season. The general average will be about three cwt 
per cow. ;The highest produce for ane month, (the first month 
at grass in the spring) was from a dairy of six cows; thirty 
days produce of which was 7201b. The value varies more 
inproportion from a cow, supposing full milk cheese is made. 

STOCK. — As nearly as can be ascertained, the number of 
cattle and horses kept, by the average mode of farming in this 
county, will be about thirty to every one hundred acres of land, 
excluding com lands, and that occupied by other produce 
sold off the premises. Upon the best cultivated farms this 
number will be more than doubled. Joshua Knowles, Esq. 
upon one hundred acres has kept seventy head ; the whole 
produce being consumed on the premises. The same number 
will be the average, or near it, of other first class farms, when 
the amount of produce sold is taken into account. Upon the 
small farm at Orrell, five cows have been kept upon seven acres, 
besides £15. worth of produce having been sold, and the 
family supplied with vegetables. 

EXPENDITURE.— The difference in the amount of 
expenditure between one system of farming and another, 
together with the variation of soil under cultivation ; is such, 
that it is almost an impossibility to arrive at any correct con- 
clusion in this respect. With regard to rent, rates, taxes, 
tithes, seeds, &c. this will be the same upon similar land in 
a similar situation, in whatever way it may be cultivated. 
The great difference is in the amount of horse and manual 
labour, and in the application of manure. The expenses 
first named will be about £3. per statute acre ; the soil being 
a fair average with respect to quality and situation. According 
to the average rate of farming in this county, for a farm 
under similar circumstances, with one half of the land in 
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com and. gi*eeu cr,op> and. the otber half in grass^ the hor^e 
lahoux mayibe said to, be about £L per acre^ ioqludiog wear 
and tare; and the manual labour about one man to 15 acres^ 
or £2. per acre. Upon the best cultivated farms the horse 
labour will amount to £1. lO*., and the manual about £4. 
where considerable quantities of potatoes are grown. With 
respect to the application of manure, under the same circum- 
stances as above, under the average rate of farming, it will 
be about 3 tons per acre ; and under the systems adopted 
upon the best cultivated farms from 6 to 10 tons per acre. 

RESULTS. — Numerous examples and details of superior 
farm management have been given in this report, such as have 
seldom been exceeded in any part of the kingdom ; and with 
respect to the results from such management, I have not the 
least hesitation in saying, that generally they have been 
satisfactory; and in many cases, abundantly remunerative. 
With respect to facts and figures in this respect, I have not 
made much labour in inquiring ; principally through a feeling 
of reluctance in so doing. However J am in possession of 
an authentic statement of the proceeds of three farms within 
six miles of Manchester, the management of which is decidedly 
in the first class I am acquainted with; and which I am 
induced to lay before the public^ as an illustration, of what 
can really be produced through the means of capital, skill 
and enterprise. 

One £Girm contains 166^ acres, statute measure, another 
165 acres, and the other 122 acres. The management of 
each farm is similar in respect to conducting every operation 
on the best principle, and of making the most of the land in the 
the respective crops ; the only difference being that each farm 
varies in the proportionate extent of one description of crop 
to another. In fact, it has never yet been decided which is 
the best farmer. 

The amount of produce is about similar from each farm, 
so that in each case I shall state the same amount; that 
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amount being, a fair average of the three fkrms, riatber under 
than over stated. The prices are what may he considered 
average ones, although a considerable higher rate has been 
received from these individual farms^ with the same amount 
of crops. 

No. 1. 1842. 12 Work horses. Rent, £400. 

per 

acres. acre. 8. d. £. «. 

Wheat, 464 at 42 bushels = 1953 bushels at 6 0= 585 18 

Oats, 64 at 72 " = 468 " at2 6= 58 10 

Barley, 3 at 60 " = 180 « at 3 9 = 33 15 

Potatoes, 36 at 12 tons = 432 tons at50 = 1080 

Turnips after i of potatoes at 12 " = 108 «• at20 = 108 

Swedish turnips, &c 44 at 30 « = 135 " ... = 135 • 

Vetches (cut green) 1 at 8 « = 8 " ... =80 

Tomips after vetdies, ... at 12 " = 12 " ... = 12 

aover and grasses, 38 at 4 «' = 152 " at80 = 608 

Meadow, 124 at 24 " = 3U " ... = 125 

Aftergrass, at£ll. peraore =» 57 10 

Pasture, 8i{^™'^J^SS^.«^ SS?^?? }= ^ 

' • • s ^ per acre, gross produce per cow JtlO. ) 

1564 £2876 IS 

The Stock kept upon this farm was 14 horses, 7 colts, 7 
cows, 2 stirks, and 6 pigs, total 36 head, which made 156 
tons of dung. 2000 tons of dung was purchased, and 6 tons 

of lime. 

No. 2. 1844. 8 Work horses. Rent, £370. 

per 
acre. acre. a. d, £. a. 

Wheat, 36 at 42 bushels s= 1512 boahels at 6 = 458 U 

Oats, 12 at 72 " =864 " at 2 6 = 108 

Potatoes, 80 at 12 tons = 360 tons at 50 = 900 

TomipiaftAr I of potatoes at 12 " b 90 ** at SO = 90 

Turnips, 4 at 30 " =120 «... ... 120 

Vetches, (green) 2 at 8 " = 16 "... ... 16 

Tnxnips after vetches at 12 " = 34 /*... ... 24 

aover, 25 at 4 «< = 100 " at 86 = 400 

Meadow, 30 at 24 " — 75 "... ... 300 

Aftergrass, £3. per acre, 90 

Pa«tarA <u f capable of sommering one milk oow per ) oiA n 

^"*°"' ^ I acre, gross produw £10. per cow, } - 240 

Orchard, Ac. 2 10 

165 £2751 19 

The Stock kept was 8 horses, 80 milk cows, 6 heifers, &c. 
1 bull, 2 pigs and 2 colts, total 49 head. 1360 tons of dung 
was purchased at a cost of £391. 
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No. 3. 1843. 6 Work horses.. Rent more than £3. per acre. 

per • 

ooTM. Mre* »' 4* iS* f. 

Wliait, 17 at 43 bushels = 714 bushels at 6 ... 214 4 

Oats, 6 at 72 * — 482 ♦« at 2 6 ... 64 

Potatoes 22 ai 12 tons •> 242 tons atM) ... 605 

TuniipsaftOTi'of potatoes, at 12 « — 66 " at20 ... 66 

aover, 17 at 4 « — 68 " atSO ... 272 

Meadow, 10 acres inigatsd, 56 at 2^ <« —140 " atSO ... 560 

Aftergrass, j68. per acre 168 

-..^^ * i ci^bls of summering one milk cow per ) ^^ ^ 

^^8**™^ *l acre. Gross produce £10. per cow ] '" ^ " 

~122 £1979 4 

The Stock kept was about 30 head^ and 700 tons of dung 
was purchased. 

The amount spent in labour upon farm No. 2, was about 
£4. 10*. per acre : being the average of the three with respect 
to die proportionate extent of cropping. That of No. 1 ¥ra8 
a)nsideri^ly more^ and that of No. 3 less. 

It will be seen by these statements^ that the gross produce 
i3 infinitely more^ than what is said to have been realized at 
Auchness ; at which the following is the rate stated. Wheat 
36 bushels per acre, oats 45 bushels, potatoes 6 tons, and 
turnips and grass short of the value of £10. per acre. The 
amount of rent paid upon these farms under review, is more 
than double to that paid at Auchness; and the amount 
expended in labour, is actually three times the amount accord- 
ing to the breadth of land. These circumstances place these 
farms upon a far higher sphere as examples of superior culti- 
vation, than the one at Auchness ; although each may perhaps 
realize the same proportionate remuneration for the amount of 
money expended. The expenditure in cultivating these farms 
would be considerably more than the gross produce of tbe 
one at Auchness. 

SCOTCH versus NATIVE FARMING.— It has been a 
practic^, in this county, for the last forty years, for nobleman 
and gentlemen, who wished to improve the fimning on their 
estates, to employ strangers, from what are called the besifc 
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farming districts, as agents or bailifis. Generally they have 
been Scotchmen. In some instances the result has been good. 
When this has been the case the men have come from the 
western counties of the North, where both soil and climate were 
much like ours. More often these attempts have been a 
failure. I have never yet seen a Scotchman, in Lancashire, 
beat our best Lancashire farmers for making profit, paying 
high rents, and keeping their forms in order. In short, I have 
seen few Scotchmen, who have been able to stand their grcfund 
when farming on their own capital. This has arisen from 
most of them, being young inexperienced men, completely 
ignorant of the nature of our soil and climate, and came with 
a notion that we Lancashire men, in agriculture, were as 
ignorant as boors, and of course, that it was impossible to 
learn anything from us. However, as I have said, in some 
instances after all, they have been of great service to us. It 
was a Scotchman, who thirty seven years ago, first led me to 
dive into the secrets of cultivating the soil ; and I know a 
considerable number of my countrymen, who first begun to 
study the subject, from their intercourse with them, and 
observing their mode of cultivation. Most of these men, 
were thinking middle aged farmers, and were able to see the 
errors the Scotchmen fell into. They could thus distingiush 
between the wheat and chafiT, then make improvements on the 
practice of the Scotchmen, or rather accommodate circumstances 
to the soil, climate, and markets, while the Scotchmen were 
too proud to change. 

Englishmen, as well as Scotchmen, generally fall into 
the same error, when they remove from one county to another, 
to teach the natives how to farm. It is quite erroneous to 
bring a young man, from any district, and place him in 
another, for the purpose of improving its agriculture. They 
should be men of middle age, and men of experience as rent- 
paying farmers. It is also equally erroneous to bring a man 
of any age, except a deep thinker, from any of the eastern 
counties of Scotland, or from any eastern, midland, or 
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southern county of Eugknd to teach dther a Laocaahire or 
Cheshire man how to farm. Our climate; soil^ and mariiets 
would completely upset their preconceived notions of manage- 
ment. 

If a gentleman wishes to hnprove the farming on his estate^ 
why not introduce one of our best Lancashire farmers amongst 
his tenants ; of which there are many very superior native 
fiurmevs to be met with^ and ^ese would have far more influence 
on the tenants than a strai^ger. When a stranger is introduced 
to teach the naiivee, and he Jails, it does a very great deal 
of injury ; and I can with truth say this^ that every stranger 
that has been introduced into this county, for this purpose, 
has had to . change his system, or give up ; whether he has 
come Irom the north or south, if he has farmed on his oum 
capital ; and it is only in this cc^ that the real merits of 
the man^ or tha system can be proved. All the Scotchmen 
who have com^ to be agents or baili^, to noblemen, or gentle- 
m^, have commenced by ploughing up old meadows and 
pastures ; land, which a Lancashire man would not have been 
allowed to touch with the plough. They have by these msans 
produced fine crops for a time. The Lancashire men have 
looked on^ and said, " Aye ! I could do so too'' Mr. Bigbie 
and. Mr. Stavely, in. the Fylde, are two very excellent feirmers^ 
and both very sensible men. They 9x& the the best Scotch 
farmsr% on the Lytham estate ; but, I will venture to predict, 
that both will change their systems if they stop upon their 
farms. However, I hope, that both have that good sense not 
to allow any false prid^ to interfere with their int^est, and 
that both may yet live to be of great service to the agricultuie 
of the Fylde district, Mr. Mc. Farlane, as an ag^it, and by 
his practice, in Speke, has done much ; but, he had to change 
ixom his first notions* He is on a light soil, and in the best 
climate in the county, consequently had not so maoy difficulties 
to contend with as some strangers have had. 

PRACTICE versus THEORY.— In this respect I am 
E 
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going to imilale Earl Qr»y, wh«n he said that he ^ould 
^OMlattd ht^'his ordir" Not that I am goixtg to undexvahie 
either theoxy or scioDce ; but merdy that the theoretical and 
sdentific should have their proper place, I admit their great 
ttsefhlness^ even to the practical agnculturaliats^ but then I 
saj and contend^ that the practical man is the more $o. What 
I ask^ oould or would the merely scientific, do idthout the 
practical; when thousands of £mners cultivate their fanns, 
and pfofitaUe too» both lor themselves, their coun^ and thdr 
landlords ; and without any knowledge whatever of science, 
or at least chymical sciex^e. Then there is a very great deal 
nMNre known by practical men themselves, than they generally 
put in practice. Some have not the meati$i other have not 
the will, and some are short of energy, or of dehrmintUion 
to put in practice what they know« These essentials are .of 
hi more importance than what is called scientific knoi^edge, 
and are far more difficult to attain. Habit is almost everything 
to a man ; and if he has got a habit of negligence of tbtnight- 
fuinees or of procraHmaHen, he will ^lever make a good 
farmer, whate^r he may be possessed oi, either of practical 
or scwntific knowledge. If he be short of meanti, which I 
helioFe is the principal want of the great body ot Lancashire 
ftnners^ it is thon out of his power to put his practical know- 
ledge into efieot. Science is to assist practical men, and not 
to rule them; it can 4o nothing withont practice, but practice 
can do a great deal without edence. Chemists make all their 
experiments in their laboratories, and never take into consider 
jration any collateral circumstances, which may counteract, or 
completely annul the results they arrive at The vicissitndes 
of the weather for instance, whether as to moisture or tempei^ 
ature, are seldom, I am afraid considered. The £sivourable 
results arising from some portions of their theory, rest entirely 
on the supposition, that the &rmer can command the weather. 
Their theory in feeding stock, is I believe strictly correct in 
many respects, but would not always answer in practice. To 
more Mly,^§^g^Jj|^|i[^jj;jj^j^^ 
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A certain learned Dr. in a speech at a Liverpool agricultural 
dinner^ some years ago^ and in his lectures on this Bii1gj«ot> 
said^ that if a pig or any other animal^ feeding for the butcher^ 
were placed in such a position^ that no exercise could possibfy^ 
be taken ; and that it could only lie still and eat and drink, 
the greatest weight of flesh would be elaborated by the least 
quantity of f>od. Now the Dr. in making out his theory, 
had never taken into account one most essential point in 
feeding stock, and that is comfort to the animal, without 
which no animal will feed well. He also forgot, that an 
appetite is necessary in feeding, and to create this, exercise, 
less or more, must be had. If an animal could re»t with 
comfort, cramped in one position, and have an appetite 
without exercise, then the Doctor's theory could be practised, 
and with favourable results. Very fortunately most parts of 
his theory, on feeding, whidi will answer in practice, has been 
acted upon or known a long time, and yet from want of prac- 
tical knowledge on this subject, he thought his theory new. 

In a great number of Analyses of mere scientific men, I 
have little faith ; and there has lately been an instance, in 
Manchester, of the fallacy of some of them. On many 
points practice and theory are opposed, some of which are 
brought under notice in the report, and many oth^ cases 
might be brought forward too tedious to mention. 

My object in these remarks is, first to put practical men, 
in their proper sphere ; and secondly to guard young farmers 
against placing too much reliance on theory, as I have known 
many young men ruined by it ; and in other cases, a great 
waste of capital has been ttfe consequence. 
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